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Propaganda and Publicity May Supplement Advertising 


HE suggestion of A. D. 

Whiteside in his recent analy- 

sis of the situation at a meeting 

ot wool manufacturers, that 
the distributing end of the trade 
should concern itself with the matter 
ot advertising its product, has re- 
ceived comparatively little notice in 
the public prints since this conference 
was held, although doubtless the Dis- 
tribution Committee is considering the 
matter and will eventually present its 
conclusions and plans for developing 
an advertising campaign. Coopera- 
tive advertising in the textile industry 
has not up to date been a conspicuous 
There are instances where 
work along this line is being done to- 
day, but they are not outstanding ; and 
the benefit to those engaged is not 
generally regarded as all that it might 
be. Other campaigns are in prospect 
and will undoubtedly be developed. 
Whether they will attain to any 
greater measure of success, depends 
largely on the cooperation of those 
whom it is sought to benefit and also 
upon the skill with which the cam- 
paign is conducted. 

Those who have given any thought 
to the advertising of wool manufac- 
turers appreciate the difficulties that 
ire presented in such a proposition, 
realizing that wool merchandise is ad- 
vertised by the garment manufac- 
turer perhaps in as liberal a way as 
any other specific line of goods. 
Whether additional advertising in the 
form of the printed word will cause 
he sale of increased amounts of 

len or worsted fabrics, is a moot 
point. And yet there are those who 
enough faith in the proper 
development of advertising as 
applied to manufacturers, to 
predict that it is one of the most im- 
portant means of improving the situa- 


success. 


} 
nave 


wool 


Propaganda, Advertising, Publicity 


ose who hold such a belief in- 
icate that to accomplish the ideal, 
there must be a good deal more than 
the mere publication of advertising 
in newspapers and magazines. 
While admitting the desirability of 
judicious purchase of advertising 
space, they, nevertheless, contend 
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Mere Use of Space in Publications Not All 
That is Necessary in Industry Campaign 


that propaganda and publicity, in cer- 
tain senses of the words, can and will 
add materially to the value of any 
campaign projected. The possibilities 
of propaganda and publicity which 
are not paid for in the advertising 


lated lines to make it a_ profitable 
proposition. It is printed in France 
and bears the stamp of French in- 
dividuality, both in make-up and il- 
lustrations, which give it a distinctive 
fashion character. It is needless to 


Development of a buying urge which will lead consumers 
toward wool fabrics when considering clothing, appears to be an 
excellent supplement to any program for industry betterment 


in the woolen and worsted goods field. 


Particularly in women’s 


apparel, wool goods have lost much of their former important 
place in the average wardrobe as a result of a turn of fashion 


and habits against them. 


Suggestions on the application of 


propaganda, publicity and advertising to the present situation 
are offered in the accompanying article. 


columns of magazines and newspapers, 
is perhaps unknown to the majority 
of those interested in the development 
of the wool goods industry. Con- 
siderable money can be used judici- 
ously on propaganda; and _ this 
propaganda will be resultful in the 
way of publicity, for which it may not 
be necessary to spend any money at 


all. 


Examples of Propaganda 


Individual concerns and industries 
have realized the value of propaganda 
and are capitalizing it to their distinct 


advantage, even in the textile in- 


dustry. As an illustration, a prom- 
inent textile house with foreign 
connections, which also controls 


plants in this country producing a 
high order of dress materials, has 
found the publication of a monthly 
magazine profusely illustrated in 
colors, and depicting the trend of 
fashions in a newsy, human-interest 
sort of way, to be a most successful 
method of securing publicity for its 
own product. 
such it is, although cleverly camou- 
flaged, presents various forms of 
made-up garments constructed, natur- 
ally, from the fabrics of the house in- 
volved, which are in vogue in the 
various fashion centers. This publica- 
tion goes to a large number of retail- 
ers and is charged for at the 
rate of soc a copy. It also con- 
tains sufficient advertising of  re- 


This house organ, for 





say that this publication, or its con- 
tents, reaches the consumer and has 
its influence in directing the latter’s 
purchases. 


How Fur Trade Use Propaganda 


No one will gainsay the cleverness 
of the fur manufacturers in develop- 
ing propaganda for the use of their 
Any 
producers who can persuade milady 
to wear furs in the middle of summer 
when such apparel is absolutely con- 
trary to all laws of comfort, must be 
admitted to be in the class of clever 
propagandists. 
page of 


product by the average woman. 


Not long ago a full 
cartoons in a trade paper, 
which had been carrying material in 
its reading columns calling attention 
to the trend toward fabric coats as 
against fur coats, cleverly depicted the 
advantage of the fur coat as against 
materials which would shrink and 
otherwise prove objectionable. There 
is no doubt that this cartoon was in- 
stigated by the fur people, who are 
largely represented in the advertising 
columns of this publication. 


Retailers Publish Magazines 


Retailers have found the advantage 
of publishing fashion magazines for 
which they charge a nominal price, 
to give their customers the latest word 
on fashions and, incidentally, to 
advertise their own stocks of mer- 


oD 


The retailer realizes it is 
that sell. The 
woman of today is thoroughly posted 


chandise. 
fashion and _ style 
by her fashion magazines and if her 
mind is to be guided toward any 
particular line of merchandise, it must 
be along the fashion end. It is not 
impossible that propaganda can be 
utilized in connection with fashion 
magazines; and it is also not im- 
possible that the same sources of in- 
formation, which are utilized by the 
publishers of such magazines, can be 
tapped for the benefit of any coopera- 
tive campaign which may be launched 
by any specific division of the textile 
industry. 


A “Cleanliness” Campaign 


One other illustration of the use of 
propaganda. It is stated that soap 
manutacturers are behind an organiza- 
tion known as the “Cleanliness Insti- 
tute’”’ which has offices in New York 
City and which is engaged at the 
present time in broadcasting informa- 
tion regarding the desirability and 
necessity of cleanliness and personal 
hygiene, over the radio. Incidentally, 
the possibilities of publicity, by means 
of the radio, are enormous. 


Psychology of the Situation 


In any campaign, for the purpose 
of developing increased use of woolens 
and worsteds, psychology must be a 
prominent factor to receive considera- 
tion. It must be realized that to in- 
crease the use of wool merchandise, 
it must be the style to wear this class 
of tabric. Of course, this applies more 
particularly to women’s wear than to 
men’s wear. But at the same time the 
principle is the same and can be 
utilized for the development of both 
divisions. The use of models made 
up in attractive form, their reproduc- 
tion by pnotography and their even- 
tual use in fashion supplements or 
sections of the daily 
papers, are all toward this 
end. They may be utilized, not only 
to create a style, but also may be em- 
ployed to continue a vogue which 
might otherwise die an early death. 
Much has been done in this line by 
individuals in the trade with conspicu- 
ous success. But it is the belief of 
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rotogravure 
means 








the authorities that much more could 


be done to advantage if well directed 





by a publicity agency with full knowl 
edge of the details of such publicity 


work. Tl influenced 
| his 1S 


growth of the daily pic- 


ie public today are 
more and more by 


seen in the 


pictures 


1 


torial tabloids and by the use of an in 
creasing number of illustrations in the 
metropolitan dailies, to say nothing of 
the Sunday Tactful 


would 


editions. and 


skillful use of such media 
supplement and increase the value of 
which might be in- 
woolen 


any campaign 
augurated in the 
the textile trade. 


Style Data Must Be Had 


Othe 


division of 


branches of textiles, beside 
wool. goods, spend a decidedly impos- 
ing sum in the aggregate for style in- 
formation and fashion trend abroad. 
Not only are representatives in 
foreign fashion centers constantly on 
the lookout for 
paid 


representatives oO! 


ideas and are 
services, but 


manutacturers or 


new 


well for their 
selling concerns make numerous trips, 
to get first-hand knowledge of these 
important matters. The clothier and 
the cloak and suit manufacturer also 
do the same thing. But is it possible 
to find many manufacturers or sellers 
of woolens or worsteds, especially in 


the men’s wear end, who spend 
nothing more than a paltry sum for 
foreign samples which are shown 


them at their home offices. Could not 
a campaign for developing demand 
for wool manufactures, wisely take 
into consideration an appropriation 
for securing up-to-date and speedy 
news on and patterns from 
abroad by first-hand contact. 


styles 


The above suggestions, it is admit- 
ted, are more or less theoretical, but 
are based on the experience of other 
industrial concerns, who individually 
or cooperatively realize the necessity 
of putting their wares before the gen- 
eral public in the most favorable light. 
There may be objections to some or 
all of these suggestions, but they are 
offered in the hope that some con- 
sideration may be given to activities 
supplementing the thought of 
advertising by the woolen and worsted 


main 


industry. 


Massachusetts Company Buys 
120.000 Lbs. of Oregon Flax 

SALEM, OREGON. Stevens 
Massachusetts pur- 
from Col. W. B. 
Bartram, agent for the State Board of 
of flax of No. 2 
This 


sale of 


The 
Linen Co., of 
chased recently, 
Control, 120,000 Ibs. 
fiber at 21c per Ib., f.o.b. Salem. 
is believed to be the largest 
flax fiber in a single lot ever made in 
the United States. 

At the same time a quantity of No. 
1 fiber was sold to the Salem mills at 
29c. The prices received are equiva- 
lent to 29 and 3ic, respectively, in 


New York. 


The Oregon Worsted Mills, Portland, 
Ore., is preparing to move into its second 
new addition which has just been com 
pleted. This added two 
$18,000 units within a year 


company has 
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New Cotton Uses Campaign Plan 





Joint Action of Institute and 
Government Promises Results 


WasuHincton, D. C. 

| BE complete program undertaken 

jointly by The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, and the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce to discover and 
promote new uses of cotton was an- 
nounced this week by Edward T. 
Pickard, chief of the Textile Division, 
Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Pickard stated that at recent confer- 
ences of the committee on new uses, 
which includes representatives of the 
Institute and the Government depart- 
ments, a division of work was agreed 
upon designed to eliminate duplica- 
tion of effort and overlapping of in- 
terests, the results of which, when 
brought together, will constitute com- 
plete survey of the present uses and 
of opportunities for new and extended 
uses for cotton products. 

Under the program as outlined, The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, under the 
direction of E. C. Morse, head of the 
new uses section, will secure from 
cotton mills and brokers lists of kinds 
of yarns and cloths made, their 
knowledge and opinon of every use 
to which each item is put at present 
and their suggestions concerning new 
and extended uses. The Institute will 
also cooperate with the Department of 
Agriculture in inquiring into new 
and larger uses of cotton bagging and 
for farm and industrial pur- 
poses, and with the Department of 
Commerce in securing the support of 
the trade papers’ organizations for 
the new uses program in general. 


bags 


The Government's Field 


The Department of Agriculture 
will investigate new and extended 
uses for bags and bagging in agri- 
culture and including a 
study of the possibilities of using 
cotton bagging or material for cover- 
ing cotton bales, and of new uses for 
cotton on the farm. 

Arthur W. Palmer and Dr. B. 
Youngblood, of the Cotton Division, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
and Professor H. B. Killough, con- 
sulting specialist of the Bureau, will 
supervise the Department’s activities 
in this direction. The Bureau of 
Home Economics, of the Department 
of Agriculture will study present and 
proposed uses of cotton in the home, 
securing the cooperation of women’s 
clubs and college and farm organiza- 
tions to this end. 


industry, 


The Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will secure from 
manufacturers of all cotton textile 
lines, other than varns and cloths, a 
list of their products, together with 
the information obtainable from them 
on the uses to which these products 
are put at present and their opinion 
on what ways the uses of their pro- 
ducts may be extended. Included in 
the group to be surveyed by the Tex- 
tile Division are the manufacturers 
of cotton batting, felts, mattresses, 


hosiery, underwear, belting, tapes, etc. 
The Department will also seek simi- 
lar information 


from commission 
merchants regarding the kinds of 
yarn and cloth and other cotton 


products handled by them, the task of 
securing such information from mills 
and brokers having been assigned to 
the Institute. The Textile Division 
will go still further and call upon 
converters, finishers, cutters, garment 
makers, wholesalers, and other cus- 
tomers of mills and commission mer- 
chants, for data on cotton goods and 
other products of cotton which they 
handle, the uses to which they are put 
and other uses to which they may be 
applied. The Textile will 
canvass the cotton growers’ organiza- 
tions and raw cotton merchants for 
such data and suggestions as they may 
have. 


Division 


Further Cooperation Sought 


The cooperation of other arts and 
industries will be sought and trade 
associations, textile schools, business 
research organizations and 
advertising agencies will be requested 
to support the program and furnish 
such information as they may have 
and also their suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 


schools, 


To accomplish the Textile Divi- 
sion’s part of the joint program, Ed- 
ward T. Pickard has created a “cotton 
uses section” in the Division, manned 
by five specialists. The members of 
the staff of the new section are 
Herbert A. Erhman, a_ materials 
engineer, formerly engaged in the 
Navy Department in developing 
specifications for material require- 
ments; E. H. Omohundro, formerly 
of George H. McFadden & Brother, 
an experienced _ statistician and 
analyst; Robert Skliar, a cotton spe- 
cilist, now head of the cotton section 
of the Textile Division; James B. 
Lockwood, a_ specialist in market 
analysis who has returned to the De- 
partment of Commerce for the pur- 


pose of furthering the cotton uses 
project; and Edgar C. Crossby, of 
New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Crossby 


has had many years’ experience in 
mill work, both as a superintendent 
and production manager. He will 
take up technical problems in connec- 
tion with the utilization program. 
One opening on the staff of the Cot- 
ton Uses Section remains to be filled. 

The 


by the 


surveys of cotton uses made 

Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture, in cooperation with 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, will be 
financed by appropriations of $25,000 
to each of these departments by Con- 
While the division of work in 
this tremendous project has been as 
sharply defined as possible some over- 
lapping may result and in order that 
each of the three agencies may be 
informed as to the current progress of 
the other, it has been agreed that if 


gress. 
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anything is developed by one wh }); 
should be of interest to either or hy :} 
of the other agencies, they will be 
formed. Each of the three agen 
reserves the right to use or publish 
material collected by it, but any 
the material collected or the result 
the study made by each of the t! 
agencies will be available to e 
others. 

All told, a project has been un: 
taken which promises to be the m st 
elaborate study of consumption of jie 
products of any industry yet 


tempted. No present use for cot on 
and cotton products will be « 
looked and no opening for new nd 


larger uses unexplored. When p: ic- 
ticable, estimates of the quantities 
used for different purposes will be 
obtained and where definite estimites 
are out of the question, an attempt 
will be made to get some idea of the 
relative proportions of cotton g 
and other cotton products used ior 
various purposes. 


Ge. 


Good6-MonthsCottons Trade 


Sales Exceed Year Ago by 41%; 


Unfilled Orders June 30 by 163% 


Sales of standard cotton textiles 
during the first six months of 1927 
were 40.8% greater in volume thin 
during the first six months of 109206, 
according to yardage reports just 
compiled by The Association of ¢ 
ton Textile Merchants of New York. 





The volume of unfilled orders « 
June 30 this year was 163.4% larger 
than a year ago and 48.1% greater 
than at the beginning of the yea". 
Stocks on hand on June 30 this year 
were 39.6% lower than they were cn 
the same date last year, and 24.1% 
lower than on Jan. I, 1927. 


iv 


Mill reports for June show that it 
was the first month this year during 
which sales failed to equal producti. 
Production during the month was 
23.7% larger than in June, 
while sales increased 4%. Sales dur 
ing the month represented 64.1% 01 
production. 


That cotton goods are 
steadily into channels of consumptiv1 
is indicated by reports that during 
June shipments were 96.5% of pro 
duction. It is pointed out in this con 
nection that the summer months have 
almost without exception been peri0us 
of slack business, but this summer the 
industry is entering this season with 
the largest unfilled yardage shown for 
many the cotton to fill these 
orders has been purchased; mills are 
only buying for new orders and 4 
their equipment is employed on t'¢ 
average for some seven weeks ahead, 
purchasing of this crop is likely to be 
rather light. 


1920, 


moving 


years ; 


Sales of standard cotton cloth dur 
ing the first half of 1927 amounted t 
1,703,401,000 yards, or 114.5% of pt 
duction which was __— 1,487,387,000 
yards. During the first half of 1920 
sales aggregated 1,209,891,000 yards 
or 91.6% of production. 

Unfilled orders on June 30 were 


we 


SO) 
tis 
mie 


COS > 





1927 


uly 16, 


4°1,346,000 yards. On the same date 


a year ago they were 182,708,0u0 
y rds; and on Jan. 1, 1927 they were 


4.943,000 yards. During the first 
six months of last year orders de- 
creased more than 30%. 


Shipments this year amounted to 
1,546,998,000 yards. This represents 
104% of production and is 20.7% 
larger than shipments were during 
the first six months of 1926. 

Stocks on hand June 30 this year 
were 187,623,000 yards. A year ago 
they amounted to 310,825,000 yards; 
and on Jan. I, 1927, they were 247,- 
234,000 yards. Stocks last year in- 
creased while this year there has been 
a substantial decrease in the first six 
months. 


lhe reports compiled by the «s- 
sociation are based on yardage sta- 
tistics on the production and sale of 
more than 200 classifications of 
standard cotton cloths and represent a 


large part of the volume of these 
goods manufactured in the United 


tates. 


A summary of the statistics for the 








first six months of 1927 comparcd 
with the first six months of 1926 
(000s of yards omitted) follow: 
Six months Pet 
1927 charge 
Production .... 1,32 1, 487, 387 +12.6 
s 1, 1,703,401 +40.8 


Ration of Sales to 


Proiuction 91.6% 114.5% 
Shipments aoe» 1,261,291 1,546, 998 +20.7 
Ratio of Shipments 

» Production ..- 97% 104% 
Stocks on Hand— 
First of Period 268, 716 247, 234 — 8.0 
June 30 310,825 187,623 —39.6 
Unfilled Orders 
First of Period 261,317 324,943 +24.3 
June 30 ae 182,708 481,346 -+163.4 


Sweater Week Set to Begin 
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Carded Yarn Group Confers 





Charlotte Meeting Considers Practices, 


Statistics and 

Cuyarwortte, N. C., July 11. 
MEETING of the Carded Yarn 
Group of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, in this city, last Thurs- 
day morning. There was a full at- 
tendance with over 50% of the avail- 
able spindles on carded sales yarn in 
America or approximately, 1,000,000 


spindles. About 60 individuals were 
present representing 75 mills. B. B. 
Gossett, chairman of the Advisory 


Committee of the Carded Yarn Group, 
presided and the following members 
of the staff of the Institute were 
present: George A. Sloan, secretary ; 
Paul B. Halstead, statistician; 

George W. Duncan, cost engineer. 


and 


Message from Mr. Hines 

A message from Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Institute, who was 
unable to attend, was read to the 
meeting. It follows: 

“To the Carded Yarn Group of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute: I wish 
to offer my heartiest congratulations 
on the progress you have made and 
on the further progress you will 
make if the various mills avail them- 
selves of the opportunities now before 
them to improve their selling methods 
and to obtain and utilize statistics and 
more complete information as_ to 
costs. All of these things should 
help substantially in equipping each 
mill to deal better with its merchan- 


Cost 


Accounting 
But let us emphasize 
that in order to get the best results 
each mill must see to it that it avails 
itself in the most effective manner of 
the opportunities thus at hand. It 
should make a sound selling contract 
with a house adhering to the Code of 
Trade Practices. It should make reg- 
ularly its own. statistical 
the Institute and should carefully 
study the consolidated statistics the 
Institute issues and be sure it under- 
stands their full significance; and it 
should adopt a similar attitude as to 
helping in the Institute’s 
accounting 


dising problems 


reports to 


studies 
and as to 
using and understanding the signifi 
cance of its own costs when figured 


ot cost 


on a sound and accurate basis. I be 


lieve that even the few mills having 
selling arrangements and cost ac- 
counting methods of the most ap- 
proved character will profit by re- 


examining their situation in the light 
of the 
which hereafter 
command. 


information 
should be at 


more complete 


their 


“T feel a deep interest in the success 


of this Group and shall take the 
greatest pride in watching its pro- 
gress. I wish I could attend the 


meeting to which I am addressing this 
letter. But I feel sure that I shall be 
well represented by Secretary Sloan. 
I wish to bear testimony to the able 
and selt work done 


sacrificing on 


your behalf by the Group and Section 


© _ 
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Committees. They deserve your full- 
In the work already 
done, Mr. Gossett as chairman of the 
\dvisory Committee and Mr. Mande- 
ville as chairman of the 
mittee on Trade Practices have 
pecially devoted themselves to your 
interest and are entitled to have your 
unfailing cooperation. Mr. Duncan, 
the Institute’s cost engineer, and Mr. 
Halstead, the Institute’s statistician, 
stand prepared to render every service 
in their power. 

“I hope each mill will put across 
with 100% effort its work for better 
selling arrangements, better cost ac- 
counting and ample statistics, and that 
it use all these instrumentalities in the 
most intelligent manner. 

“With best nill in 
the Group and to its admirable com- 
mittees, | am 

Sincerely yours, 
WALKER LD. HINEs.” 
Purposes of Meeting 
The meeting was devoted to a dis- 


est) support. 


Sub-Com- 


es- 


wishes to each 


cussion of three important phases of 
the work that is being undertaken by 
the group and the Institute to bring 


about improved conditions in the 
carded yarn industry. These ques- 
tions included: 

(1). The Code of Carded Yarn 


Practices which was recently drafted 
by committees from The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and the Cotton Yarn 
Merchants’ Association, and which 
was recently submitted to the spin- 
ners and merchants with a view to 
their subscribing to its soundness 
(2). The distribu- 


collection and 


tion of statistics relating to carded 
yarns. 
(3). The matter of working out a 





uniform cost system for the voluntary 
4.08 Sept. 26 acceptance of the mills in the group. 
Joint committee of manufacturers HOIST AND TROLLEY AT WAREHOUSE Uniform Sales Contract Prospect 
hat it and distributors, meeting at the Mc- Mr. Gossett and Mr. Sloan outlined 
uring Alpin Hotel, New York, determined the preliminary work that has been 
eto on the week beginning Monday, Sept. done in drawing up the Code of Trade 
was 26 to be designated as National Practices and explained that the prin- 
1926, Sweater Week. ciples outlined in the Code are receiv- 
5 du It was decided to make a real mer- 
oe 


consideration on the 
part of both producers and distribu- 
tors of yarn. It was apparent from 


ing favorable 
o Vt chandising event of this occasion, 


manufacturers’ and distributors’ repre- 





Loving sentatives pledging their hearty sup- the discussion that followed that the 
nptiva port. The completeness with which members present were unanimously in 
luring the field is covered by the cooperating favor of the soundness of the prin- 
f pro committee is notable. The following, ciples set forth in the Code. In mak- 
s con who were present, have been desig- ing the Code effective it is understood 
s have nated as a permanent committee: that a standard form of sales contract 
vor Joseph M. Kahn will be worked out between the Insti- 
ier the Elmer H. Phillips }Representing the Knitted tute’s Carded Yarn Trade Practices 
o} George A. Urlaub Outerwear Selling Agents : 7 a 7 
1 Wik E. M. Stevens, Representing Knitted Outerwear Committee and a committee from the 
. Wholesalers , 7 dil . 
wn 1 ister Eicnieeiac Cotton Merchants’ Association, which, 
mn Mort Goulder | Representing National Knitted in all probability, will embody the 
1 se Ellery B. Gordon Outerwear Association ; 
5 at Lew Hahn, For the National Retail Dry Goods ( ode. 
1] \ iation 7 ia cs . . 
ere Charles E. Wry, National Association of Retail f In commenting on this Code, Mr. 
pn, ts Clothiers and Furnishers Gossett stated: “Acceptance of the 
ali : ¢ ace Of is Code will inevitz . 
; e date selected corresponds with oundness of this = will wen 
\ | . ; Sree oer. , r speculs 
the season of greatest interest in have the rSingeachn cur ~~ reg ition 
, : > there , ong 
sweaters, both for general sportswear to the point w se i a vie 
h du ini for the school and college trade. be a factor in our business. Jhis wi 
nted t ; : - be extremely helpful to the mills and 
e active cooperation of the manu- . Z 
of f . : the selling agents and to the consum- 
irers, selling agents, wholesalers . . age ; a 
28> 900 ; : yes ing public. I consider the promulga- 
‘ ind retailers individually and through : cela va See 
£ 192 2 4 wen ane tion of this Code the most construc- 
% ‘ respective Organizations 1s’ ex- ti t ver undertaken by the 
ol e ° ae rhe . + " ve step ever -TtaKke . 
yards pe | to make a success of this effort, M. J. Whittall Associates, Carpet and Rug Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass., | se an aes p< = - 
which ie : 1 as ake f Electric Hoist and I-Beam Trolley to Keep Down Expense in Warehousing  ‘ arded Yarn Industry. 
hich is so timed as to take full ad- ; 3 : , ; : 
= s ° . : ; Materials. Space Is Cut Away Under the I-Beam for the Passage of the Hoist 
» were van'age of the decided interest in 


Statistics and Cost Accounting 


and Trolley so that the Load May Be Carried in One Handling to Various 
Mr. Halstead reported to the meet- 


swe ters. Positions on the Floor 
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ing as to the progress being made in 
and dissemination of 
statistics on the production, stocks on 


the collection 


carded 
He pointed out that while the 
work has necessarily 


hand and unfilled orders for 
yarns 
somewhat 
time it 
has been under way, the consolidated 
reports 
Institute all embrace a substantial per- 
centage of the total spindles 
facturing carded sales yarn. 


been 


limited because of the short 


now being compiled by the 
manu- 
In com- 
menting ow the value of these statis 
euide intelligent 
operation of the 


tics as a to more 


mills, some of the 


leading spinners present emphasized 
the importance of complete coopera 
tion on the part of every mill manu- 
facturing carded sales varn in making 
Institute 

The question of the advisability of 
establishing 
for the Carded 


presented by Mr 


regular reports to the 


uniform cost principles 
Yarn 
Duncan, 
which a resolution was adopted that a 


Group was 


following 


committee of three be appointed by 


the chairman on which Martin Can- 


non, Cost Captain of the Group, 


would serve as chairman to study and 


devise better methods of cost account 
ing in collaboration with the Insti- 
tute’s cost engineer for recommenda 
tion to the mill 
The mills represented at the meet 
ing and the names of eir representa 
tives follow 
A M \ \ a H 
M 
Ala Text Mill N ( 
Cott MI 5 ; Ala yl. W. ( 
\ Cot Mil M N ( 
eS. 3 
A ( M rt s ( 
R. ¢ 
B I ( ( » N. ¢ | 
B 
( I t ( D >.< MI. I 
Ca 
( ( Mills, K t N. ( I ( 
D 
( \ ( ( & | 7. W 
D 
Che ( Mill, 1 r \ M. W 
dD 
Chert I (N. ¢ Mi Ce W. B. Rhyne 
Dav N C.) Cottor Mill M l 
Car 
Dalla-N 1 Yarn Mill, D ( i. 
Cok t 
Dickson ¢ M I ! N ( 
A. M. I y 
Elm Grove Cotton M N. 
R. S. Reinhart, J 
Ensien Cx n Mills, I yth, Ga., Chas. W 
Ensier 
Gem Yarn Mills, Corne N. ¢ I Holt 
Gem ( ton Mills, Git N. ( E. W 
Wilkins, Burlington, N. (¢ 
Grant Yarn Ce Fitcht Mass., (¢ I 
Grant, ] 
Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co.. Siler Citv, N. C 
J. C. Gregsor 
P. H. Hanes Knittir ( W S 
N. ¢ r. W Allen ar S. H. Hine 
Ha tt Cott Mills Hi ¢ ( 
Mills, He son. N. C.. S. P. ( 
High Shoals (Ga.) Mfg. ¢ A. E. Ho 
Huds ( t Mills, Le N. ( ] I 
Nelson, ] Len N. ( 
Kind] ( Mi M P t, N. ( 
A. N. James 
Lor Isla (CN. ( ( M oO 
Brow 
McEachern Cotton Mill St. Paul. N. C 
W. J. Butler 
Moor Cotton M N. ( ] 
Nels ] 
Neely M ( \ . c. eB 
I. M. Qdell Mfg. ( Pitt \ 
A. H 1 
Pell Ss. ( M |e oe 
Price Cottor M t N ( \ 
M. | ] 
. side M ( \y s a. 4 B. B 
Gosse 
Rockfish ( M Rock \ N. ( 
R. L. R S 
Rocky Mount N. ¢ M N. B 
anc Ivm i B tt 
Rodman Heath ( M Waxhaw, N. ( 
Miss Px Rodr 
Rox! N. ( ( M R H . 
Scotla Cot Mills, 1 N. ¢ 
A. M. |! 
S P N. ¢ ( M ( R H 
Cole 
states N ( ( t M ] B 
Burt 
Pray Mills, York, S. C., W. B. Moore 
Ur B Cotton Mills, Union, S. ( 
_ @ Ie ys 
Valdes N. Mi ( Fra ec 
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Wobena Cotton Mills 
M. Myers and R. P 


Lexington, N. C., D 
Earnhardt 


Waverly Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, N. C 
A. M. Fairley 
Yadkin Cotton Mills, North Wilkesboro, 
N. C., R. D. Grier 

i Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C., J. L 





bee 
J. R. Killian, North Adams, Mass 
Longhurst Cotton Miuls, Roxboro, N. C 





R. L 

Caldy Mills, Lenoir, N. C., J. L. 
Nelson, Jr 

Myrtle Mills, In Gastonia, N. C., J. L 
Gray 


Winnsboro (S. C.) Cotton Mills, R. L. Chis 
holm 

McAden Mills, 
Ray 

Belmont Cotton Mills, 
McMurry 

Lavonia (Ga.) Mfg. Co., J 

Tohnston Mill Co., 
Stokes 

Lola Mfg. Co., and Alba Mfg. Co., 
BE, Rass akes 2 


McAdenville, N. C., R. R 
Shelby, N. C., O. W 


M. Battson 
Charlotte, N. C., R. W 


Stanley, 
Craig 


Cotton Yarn Merchants Ap- 
prove New Code 

Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting, July 8, at the 
Harvard Club, New York, to discuss 
the newly adopted Code of Carded 
Yarn Trade Practices. It was one of 
the largest meetings held by this or- 
ganization, practically all of the card 


ed yarn houses of the country having 
representation there. Unanimous ap 


proval was given by the association 


to the their com 
mittee that the new code be adopted by 
ill members \ 


concerning interpretation of 


recommendation of 


discussion folle wed, 


the code 


uniform 


issurme 


application by all 


( irded yarn merchants According to 


tion taken at this meeting the 


hece me 


vari 
ou stipulations of the code 
eftective at once It was also learned 


tL uniform sale 


1 7 
that the development of 


contract was taken under advisement 


Eastern Spinners Organize 


Cc. F. Broughton 
Formed at 
R. | 


Spinners’ 


Heads 
Providence 
The New 


\ssociation has 


Body 
PROVIDENCH Eng- 
land Yarn 
been formed and officers were elected 
at a meeting on July 12 of representa 
New England cotton 
mills, held at the Hope Club 
Charles F. Broughton, treasurer of 
the Wamsutta Mill, of New Bedford, 
was elected president and Benjamin 


tives of varn 


(. Chace, general manager of the 
Mtg. Co., Pawtucket, 
Directors are as 


Wallace, 


Crown vice- 
president follows: 


Robert S 


treasurer of the 


Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co.: Na- 
thaniel F. Aver, treasurer of the 


Nvanza Mills Co., Boston, with plant 
at Woonsocket, R. T.: H. H. Whit- 
man, of the William Whitman Co., 
Boston; A. Clinton Swift, treasurer of 
re Sharp Mills, New Bedford: and 
John B. Strongman, treasurer of City 
Mig. Corp., New Bedford 


The organization 


followed seve al 


preliminary meetings, and was the re 
sult of plans first 


joint convention of the 


conceived at the 
two mairor 
manufacturers 
\tlantic 


cotton associations at 
May 
have sponsored the new organization 
state that its purpose is to accomplish 
cooperation among the northern spin- 


Citv last Those who 


ners on 


br 


questions 
nch of the 


a 
It is said 


affecting their 


industry 
that 


mills representing 


about 1,300,000 spindles are members 


of the new association. Headquarters 


Prov idence. 


will be maintained in 


New Form Output Control 


“Transferable Quotas” “and 
Premium Running” Explained 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


MANCHESTER, ENG., July 5.—On 
Tuesday, July 12, the members of the 
Cotton Yarn Association will be asked 
to empower the directors to make 
regulations for “transferable quotas” 
and “premium running” for those 
spinners who require to run less or 
more than the percentage of curtail- 
ment ordered by the Association. 
Your correspondent has interviewe:l 
Captain Ryan, the secretary of the 
Cotton Yarn Association, and he ex- 
plained the meaning of “transferable 
quotas” and “premium running.” 

“Minimum prices were necessary 
before any sales statistics were of anv 
use,” he said, “for without classifica- 
tion and minimum prices competition 
was on a price basis and not a quality 
Once a quality basis is re-estab- 
lished, the statistics by standards be- 
gin to show their true significance. 


one. 


“Only then can it appear that ‘A’ 
mill with an equal product to ‘B’ can 


always sell more to obtain a_ better 
price under equal conditions. Only 
then can one be sure that ‘A’ mill 


will be able to book orders when ‘B’ 
cannot, and that to stop ‘A’ mill will 
not transfer the full benefit to ‘B.’ ”’ 
“Then and then only is the way open 
for the next step in the organization 
of production, 


namely, “transferable 


quotas 


The underlvine method of 
this would be that if in anv section 1 
certain curtailment ordered and 
‘A” mill for any reason could not 
even run that amount, it is at libertv 
to offer to the 
right to run the surplus stoppage 
“Then if ‘B’ mill wishes to run 
more than the curtailment proportion, 
he can purchase the right to run more 


was 


Association for sale the 


spindles, from the number placed on 
sale by ‘A.’ Under 
the price ruling would depend upon 
the supply and the demand. 

“There is, 


such a proposal 


in addition, a most valu- 
able auxiliary to this policy. Tf plenty 
for sale and there are 
no buyers it is obvious that more cur- 
tailment of production is desirable. Tf 
there are many buyers and no sellers 
the indication is for pro- 


of quotas are 


increased 
duction.” 

Captain Rvan considers such a bar- 
ometer as is here operating would he 
an enormous advance 
method so far 


upon anv 


devised of ensuring 
that supply was never restricted below 
the needs of the consumer. _ 

It might be that 
would where 


isolated cases 
temporarily no 


auotas were purchasable, and vet it 


occur 


was felt that provision must be made 
for a mill or mills to obtain a quota. 

The Association proposes to meet 
this case by a system of premium run- 
ning—i. e., paving the Association it- 
self for the additional running 
policies would necessitate a 


These 
visiting 
staff whose duties would include rou- 
tine and regular visits to the mills, to 
ensure that the regulations were being 


kept. 
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Obituary 








al 


Charles T. Plunkett 


Charles T. Plunkett, president of 1 
Berkshire Cotton Mig. Co., and pre 
dent and treasurer of the W. C. Plunk 
& Sons Co., both of Adams, Mas 
president and treasurer of the Greylo 
Mills, North Adams, Mass., treasurer 
the Shellmound Plantations Co., and t 
Taconic Co., both of Schlater, Mis 
which supply much of the raw cott 
for the industries with which he | 
long been connected, president of the N 
tional Association of Cotton Manufa 
turers in 1908 and 1909, and regard 


} 





Charles T. Plunkett 


is one of the best known cotton manu 
facturers in this country, died at his 
in Adams on July 8, following 


illness of several weeks, from complica 


home 
tions The end was hastened by heart 
For half a century Mr. Plunkett 
had been closely allied with the 


trouble 
industr\ 
and as the active head of the Plunkett 
family he acquired a reputation which 
truly made him a captain of industry 

Mr. Plunkett was born in Adams on 
Feb. 20, 1855, a son of the late William 
C. and Louisa (Brown) Plunkett, and 
after graduating from high 
became identified with the cotton manu- 
facturing business which had been estab- 
lished by his father. In 1878, he and 
an older brother, W. B. Plunkett, who 
died on Oct. 26, 1917, established the 
W. C. Plunkett & Sons Co. After his 
brother's death he was elected treasurer 
as well as president of the Berkshire 
Cotton Mfg. Co., holding both positions 
for several years, but finally relinquish 


school he 


in addition 
interests he had served as a 
vice-president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Enginee1s, and as chair- 
man of its Textile Section, president ot 
the Industrial Mutual 
Boston, vice-president of the 
Woolen Manufacturers’ 
ance Co., of New 
Rubber Manufacturers’ 


ing the duties of treasurer. 
to his mill 


Insurance (| 
Cotton & 
Mutual Insu 
England, and_ the 


Mutual Insur 


ance Co., Boston, director of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Co.,  Pittsfi 
Mass., and the Liberty Mutual Insurance 


Co., Boston He was recently elected 
vice-president of the Home Market Clu), 
Boston, and was a member of the I 

neers’ Club, Boston and New York, 
Union League and Indian House, New 
York, and Adams. He was 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Why Style Should Form Vital Spark in Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Development Program 


HE market for women’s cotton 
dresses is an under-exploited 
market. The writer heard re- 
cently of an out-of-town re- 
tailer who received through error a 
shipment of cotton dresses. Instead of 
shipping them back to the manufac- 
turer, he put them on his selling floor, 
his customers bought them on sight, 
and he wired for more. The moral 
of this little story would seem to be 
that there is a consumer market for 
cotton dresses that is not receiving 
proper consideration. 
Reason for the Neglect of Cotton 
A basic reason for the neglect of 
cotton as a style item would probably 
be found in the clever propaganda 
that the silk people have been putting 
out for several years, but the most 
obvious immediate reason goes back 
to the spring season of 1925 which 
was a bad one for cottons in the 
wholesale dress market. Whether be- 
cause of the often-emphasized cheap- 
ness of silks, or because of overpro- 
duction, or excessive concentration on 
one type of cotton frock, or because 
of any other reason one might sug- 
gest, many dress houses were badly 
“stuck.” The spring a 
number of them were out of business, 
or had discontinued making cotton 
dresses, or were treating them only 
as a subordinate part of a line in 
which they had formerly dominated. 
As a result, cotton was relegated to 
the house dress class, and received lit- 
tle attention outside of those show 
rooms that concentrated on the very 
cheap type of garment known as a 
house dress. Buyers looking for the 
better type of cotton dress, and un- 
fortunately there were not many so 
looking, had difficulty in finding any. 
Buyers of dresses above the house 
dress grade adopted the attitude that 
cottons were not wanted by their 
customers. This is an attitude that 
Unfortu- 
it is still maintained by too 
many people, in spite of better con- 
ditions in the spring 1927 business. 


following 


needs to be broken down. 
nately 


Interest in South and West 

While many dress buyers continued 
apathetic toward cottons this year, 
particularly in the East, buyers in the 
West and South have shown an in- 
terest that has sent New York repre- 
Sentatives of buying syndicates scour- 
ing the market for sources of cotton 
dresses. Dress wholesalers have be- 
gun to take more interest in the situ- 
at and some of the leading style 
houses in the dress business have 
turned out some charming things in 

Even where 


scepticism has con- 


} 


Formerly style adviser for Pacific Mills 





How American Mills Can Benefit 
from Vogue for Cotton Fabrics 


By Miss Marjorie Holligan* 


tinued among buyers and sellers, there 
has nevertheless been a certain uneasi- 
ness that cottons might come back ina 
strong way and catch them napping. 
The trade is watching for a sign, and 
it should be given to them. The mar- 
ket above the low end, and below the 
de luxe end, should be cultivated. 
Not in vears have the cotton manu- 
facturers had as favorable an op- 
portunity for the intelligent promo- 
tion of cotton for apparel uses, as 
they have for the spring of 1928. 
Cotton as Style Item 

Can cotton be promoted as a style 
item? Yes, of course, and the thing 
is now being done, in a small way, and 
with imported merchandise. 

Among cotton manufacturers, 
merchants, and distributors, one too 
often finds an amazing disposition to 
fall in with the general propaganda 
against cotton, which circulates the 
grave doubt that women will ever go 
back to cotton general 
wear, and this in face of the fact thet 
a Fifth Avenue 
create a furore over a certain type of 
cotton dress last vear that set its big 
and little competitors along the 
Avenue scrambling for similar mer- 
chandise. That the style did not be- 
bigger popular vogue was 
attributed to the foresight of the 
originator in securing exclusive rights 
to the original 
purposes. 

We have in this country virtually 
only two classes of women—the small 
group that sets the styles for the 
country, and the group. that 
follows, even if they have to follow 
such a long way after as the mail 
order catalog. 

The question 
whether the smart American woman 
will include cottons in her Paris-in- 
spired wardrobe, despite the fact that 
French resort 


dresses for 


shop was able to 


come a 


material for dress 


large 


comes up as_ to 


weather is often so 
chilly and rainy as to make cottons 
unsuitable. We 
will, 


seen that she 
while she desires the 
latest style notes in her clothes, she 
spends a great part of her year in a 
climate so different f 


have 
because 


from that of 
France, as to create special clothes 
needs. Give her a dress that is suit- 
able for golf or tennis or for all- 
round suburban wear or resort wear, 
and the fact that the dress is made of 
cotton will often be an added attrac- 
tion to the intelligent and fastidious 
woman, provided that the character 
and design of the material and the 
stvle of the dress correspond 
fashion tendencies. 

The vogue referred to above had its 
origin in Paris, in the shirting silk 


with 


dresses of a man’s shirtmaker, but it 
found its logical expression for the 
American woman in a cotton shirting 
material that produced a cheaper and 
more practical dress than a silk shirt- 
ing. It was, regrettably, 
American cotton 
viewpoint a Scotch fabric madras. 
This year the retailer's store that 
featured the madras bids fair to re- 


from the 
manutacturer’s 


peat last year’s success with a printed 
lawn from London. The madras 
frock sold for about $19.50; the 
printed lawn sells for $29.50. The use 
of the material in women’s dresses is 
confined by the importer to one dress 
manufacturer, 

It is significant that this particular 
retailer’s launching of cotton for re 
sort and summer wear has followed 
the opening of a Palm Beach branch 
two or three seasons ago, where in 
one season they were reported to have 
d 


one more business than anv other 


shop at the resort. The enthusiastic 
wav in which thev have backed lawn 
for this summer is attributed to the 
success of the stvle in their Palm 


Beach shop. Incidentally, this clever 
cotton propaganda on the part of a 
store that has no interest in cottons 
except as “something different” is an 
example of unity of effort within an 
organization which the cotton trade 
could study with profit. It happens 
they have at this store an exceedingly 
clever young woman who is at once 
the advertising manager of the store 
and its chief stvlist. The right hand 
knows exactly what the left is do- 
ing, and planning to do. The writer 
belives that the cotton trade still has 
something to about stvling a 
line with its promotion possibilities in 
view 


learn 


That the smart New York woman 
will wear cotton, at least outside of 
New York, where she spends a large 
part of the vear, is further attested by 
a representative of one of the ex- 


clusive Madison Ave. shops which 
recently experienced an unusually 
early demand for the better type of 


wash dress (both cotton and linen) 


1 


ot the finds 


that women are going to the country, 


sports type, and which 


where such clothes are suitable, earlier 


than ever With the smart New 
Yorker taking up cottons, it would 
seem relatively easv to educate the 


rest of the country to the same idea. 


Are Mills Profiting Directly? 


Domestic cotton manufacturers and 
converters can little 


direct profit from the smart woman’s 


have relatively 


because so 
imported. 


endorsement of cotton 


much of the material is 


Houses making these high class 
dresses have this year used chiefly 
plain and printed linen, a 
cotton fabric loosely 
printed pique, Scotch 
lish prints 


finished 


corded 
described as 
madras, Eng- 
including a_ beautifully 
sateen, plain pique, and a 
fine quality broadcloth. The makers 
concentrate on imported materials for 
two reasons, quality and exclusiveness. 


Are Mills Profiting Indirectly? 


Any 


smart 


endorsement of cottons by 
likely to help the 
American trade by making the idea 


women 1s 
ot cotton acceptable to the big mass 
of women between those who buy in 
the luxury class and those who buy 
attention to 


e\ eral reasons 


price with 


style. But 


minimum 
there are 
why the American trade is not likely 
to get anvthing like the benefit that 
might be derived from this situation 
under different circumstances 


] 


In the first place, as already noted 


the high class manufacturers who 
have produced cotton frocks for 1927 
have been careful to choose imported 
materials that their competitors would 
find it difficult or 
and that 
a whole are not equipped to make. 

In the 


questions that the cotton trade has a 


impossible tO ©P2et, 
American manutacturers as 


second place, the writer 


competent style service to keep it 


done, and 


done, in stvle 


posted on what is_ being 
what is going to be 
\ new style 
full-fledged 


a creator's brain. It is the re- 


centers here and abroad. 


does not usually spring 
from 
sult of a union between the creative 
imagination of a designer, or group 
of designers, and the selective choice 


of a small coterie of smart women. 
Domestic conditions may modify or 
increase the importance to this coun- 
try of a style launched in France. 
Unless the cotton manufacturers are 
tuned in on the style thought of the 
moment, they are not in a position to 
make the most of whatever happens 
that favors cotton directly, or that 
offers an idea that can be utilized for 
cottons. 

In the third place, there does not 
appear to be any machinery function- 
ing to put before the consumer, the 
manufacturer, and the buyer of piece 
goods or ready-to-wear all the favor- 
cottons that 
without 


able news of develops 


with or the directing influ- 
ence of the cotton textile merchants. 


Utica (N. Y.) Industrial Survey 
Commission reports that the Technical 
Advisory Corp., of New York, has com 
pleted industrial survey of the Utica dis 
trict as the preliminary move in an effort 
to attract new textile industries. 
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Buyers at Ipswich 


John Lawrence Says Old Distribu- 
tion Methods Have Failed 


Boston, July 12.—‘The machinery 


of distribution in its old torm has 


failed to meet the present demands of 


the country,” John S. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the New England Council, 
told a group of fifty hosiery whole- 
salers from various sections of the 


country who met with executives of 


the Ipswich Mills at Ipswich today. 
rr. ks San Francisco, 
United 
America, 


Breyer, of 
Grand Councillor of the 
lravellers’ Association of 


was among the wholesalers who ad- 


dressed the gathering and discussed 
the problems of the 


their 


wholesaler in 
relationship to production. 


“Treasurer A, 
Mills 


the customer to the factory and the 


Richard of Ipswich 


discussed the relationship of 


factory problem of the control of the 


supply of hosiery. Leonard Kleeb, 


agent of the mill, 


was among the 

othe speakers 
‘The old = method of production 
against advance orders on the part 


of the wholesaler, permitting of mass 
production and mass distribution has 
gone tor good,” continued Mr. Liaw 
rence 

“We find 


the public demands through the door- 
bell ringers, 


competitors catering to 


catering to groups of 


retailers, catering to chain 
financial 


dicate that many of 


stores. 
Competitors statements in 
them have been 


extremely successful in doing so. 


“We criticise the door-bell ringing 
method, but it has brought to the 


home a brand new line of colors, a 
selection of dresses and the latest 
style of product from the factory, at 


prices that are low. We criticise 
syndicate buying, but that has brought 
the public cheaper goods and to the 
factory production, 


with the best style advice. 


mass together 

“So you see each of these methods 
has provided something that the old 
methods lacked or failed to provide 
in meeting new conditions, but I feel 
confident your method is capable of 
being so evolved as to. sucessfully 
meet most of these new methods. The 
primary factors of this evolution are 
better trade 
elimination of 


relationship and the 
waste. 


“I believe there must exist between 
the manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer such confidence as to permit the 
coordination of stock control to the 
end that collectively styles might be 
selected, might be stocked and stand- 
ardized; that the replacement of these 
must be made 


stocks 


automatic and 
machine that 
produces them to the person’s foot. 


tlow from the 


quickly 

“Owen D. Young said recently that 
he old method of trading has been 
too cumbersome, too wasteful and is 
being supplanted — by 


\ cooperative 
No truer words were ever 


effort 

uttered 
major 
We must develop some 


“We can get together on 


undertakings 


closer working agreement with our 


customers and appreciate that a steady 


TEXTILE WORLD 


flow of merchandi-e kept on the move 


cuts cost of production and of dis- 
tribution, renders better service, and, 
after all, profits come trom good serv- 
ice to the public.” 


A. L. Emery to Take Charge of 
Aragon-Baldwin Mill Chain 


Arthur L. Emery, agent of the 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
has tendered his resignation on August 
31, and he will thereafter take com- 
manu facturing 
operations of the Aragon-Baldwin 
group of mills in South Carolina. 
This group has total spindleage of 
with approximately 3,000 
looms. Mr. Emery will be succeeded 
by William O. Buzzell at the Wam- 
sutta plant. 

Mr. Buzzell is now general superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln Mfg Co., Fall 
River, but several years ago was 
superintendent of weaving at the 
Wamsutta, a position which he left to 
become connected with the Wayposset 
Mig Co. of Pawtucket. 

It is understood that the capacity of 
the Aragon-Baldwin group of mills is 
to be greatly expanded under the di- 
rection of Mr. Emery, who has had ex- 
tensive experience in the physical 
organization of cotton mill properties, 
having partially re-equipped the Fair- 
haven Mills and completely reorgan- 
ized and rearranged the equipment of 
the Wamsutta. Other mills may be 
added to the chain and a new fine 
goods unit may be built. 


plete charge of all 


125,000, 


Army Opens Bids on Cotton 
Stockings and Bobbinet 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids for supply- 
ing the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. 
Army, 21st and Oregon Avenue, with 
200,000 pairs of unbleached cotton 
stockings, size 1134, were opened July 
13. Four concerns submitted pro- 
posals on this item, the lowest offer 
being made by Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. C., whose bid was 9.27¢ 
per pair, with delivery of 20,000 pairs 
by Aug. 15 and 20,000 weekly there- 
after; A. W. McLellan, New Orleans, 
La., 9 9/10c per pair, delivery of 30,- 
000 pairs in one month and 50,000 
monthly thereafter; Batavia Mills, 
Inc., New York, 10.143¢ per pair, de- 
livery of 1,000 doz. weekly, to be com- 
pleted within 45 days; Ellis Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, bid 10.24c on 
specification stockings and 9.45c on 
sample submitted, delivery of 25,000 
in August and 45,000 monthly. Depot 
officials announced Bromley Mfg., Co., 
Philadelphia, had been awarded con- 
tract for furnishing the depot with 
26,255 yds., unbleached bobbinet, 52” 
wide and contract for 120,000 
yds., of bobbinet, 72” wide. This con 
cern bid 33 7/t1oc per yd., on the 52 


bobbinet and 46 6/toc on the 72 


4 


also 
* 
Bids on the latter items were opened 


July rt. 


requesting bids on 6,200 Ibs. 


Proposals have been issued 
gilling 
line, No. 3, as per depot sample and 
1,600 Ibs. white cotton rope, 14”, con 
with 6-71A; 
bids to be opened on the items July 


25 at 10 A. M. 


forming specifications 


Buys Control of Judson 
Understood that Present Officers 
Will Continue to Serve 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Control of Jud- 
son Mills, of this city and Lowell, 
N. C., has been acquired by the Deer- 
ing-Milliken & Co., of New York, 
according to announcement by B. E. 
Geer, president. The two Judson 
plants have a total of 52,864 spindles 
and 2,766 looms. Judson Mills have 
$2,500,000 common stock and $860,999 
of first preferred stock, and $1,000,000 
of second preferred stock. 

The price paid by Deering-Milli- 
ken for the common stock was $148 
per share, and a similar price will it 
is said be paid for any and all other 
common stock. No change in the 
management or policy of the company 
will be made. Mr. Geer will it is 
understood continue as president, the 
position which he has held since Sep- 
tember, 1913, and Brown Mahon, will 
continue as vice-president. W. C. 
obo, general manager, and John 
Tidewell, superintendent, will also re- 
main in their present positions. 

Following is the statement ad- 
dressed to the stockholders of Judson 
Mills, signed by Mr. Geer as president 
and treasurer : 

“To the common stockholders of Jud- 
son Mills: The Deering-Milliken Corp., 
G. H. Milliken, president, has acquired 
sufficient Judson Mills common stock to 
carry control at the price of $148 per 
share ex-dividend, which went to the 
stockholders on July 7. It was under- 
stood that the same offer, namely, $148 
per share, would be made to all holders 
of Judson Mills common stock and the 
undersigned is authorized bv the president 
of the Deering-Milliken Corp. to notify 
the other stockholders to this effect. 
Every stockholder will have the right to 
tender all or any part of his stock. This 
offer will remain good through July. 

“The Deering-Milliken Corp. requested 
that they be advised not later than Aug. 1 
the wishes of those stockholders who may 
desire to sell all or part of their stock. 
The stock will be paid for in cash on 
Aug. 8 through the Commercial Trust 
Co., of Jersey City, N. J. Those wish- 
ing to sell should notify the undersigned 
or G. H. Milliken, president, the Deering- 
Milliken Corp., 79 Leonard St., New 
York City. 

“Certificates of common stock tendered 
should be properly endorsed by bank or 
by a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Also both Federal and South 
Carolina stock transfer stamps should be 
affixed, for each share of stock 2c Fed- 
eral and 4c South Carolina stamps. The 
stock should be sent with a sight draft to 
the Commercial Trust Co., No. 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City, N. J., so as to 
reach that institution not later than 
Aug. 8. 

“The writer takes this occasion to 
thank all of the stockholders of Judson 
Mills for their kindly cooperation since 
he took charge of the corporation in 
September, 1913, and is pleased to add 
that while he has already disposed of 
most of his holdings of Judson common 
stock, he, under an agreement, will be 
continued in charge of the property as 
during the last several vears. 

“Any stockholder who may wish to 
retain all or nart of his or her holdings 
may confidently expect that the corpora- 


tion will be managed, as heretofore, in 
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the interest of all the stockholders.’ 

Trustees of the Duke Endowr «nt 
sold the Endowment’s holdings o0{ 
7,930 shares of stock in the Juc on 
Cotton Mills, of Greenville, S. —, 
leaving the Endowment owning y 
two corporation’s securities, accor’ ig 
to W. S. Lee, executive head of te 
Duke interests in the Carolinas. 

Approximately $1,200,000 was re- 
ceived for these shares, which were 
sold to the Deering-Milliken Corp. of 
New York, now in control of the 
Judson Mills. 

The holdings of the Duke Endow- 
ment, since the sale of the Judson 
Mills stock, are represented in cash 
and stock of the Duke Power (o., 
holding corporation of the Duke in- 
terests, and of the Aluminum Co 
America, a total of 103,000 shares in 
the latter company being held. he 
stock of the Aluminum Company 0 
America, one of the great interests 
of Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was obtained in the trans- 
aetion in which the Duke interests sold 
a great power project in Canada, it 
was understood. 


— 


Patent Claim Disallowed 


Suit on Davis Looping Machine 
Patent Lost on Legal Point 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Suit of 
Southern Textile Machinery Co. of 
Paducah, Ky., against United Hosier) 
Mills Corp. of Chattanooga, charging 
patent infringement, was dismissed 
with costs in a decision handed down 
by Federal Judge Zen Hicks. The 
case is an interesting one, and is made 
especially so by elements taken into 
consideration in rendering decision in 

favor of defendants. 

The United Hosiery Mills have been 
using a number of what are known 
as Hepworth Looping Machines. The 
Southern Textile Machinery Co. 
brought suit on the grounds of in- 
fringement of claim No. 13 of patent 
No. 1,050,433, called the Davis Patent, 
covering a looping machine. 

The Federal Judge holds that claim 
No. 13 on which suit is based, is in- 
valid in that Davis himself had made 
the same claim in a previous patent 
on a looping machine which was 
never produced commercially. 

Having been previously used claim 
could not be regarded as new or novel 
in securing of later patent. Had claim 
No. 13 been a valid claim, there would 
have been an infringement of th 
Davis Patent, but it was not valid 
having been previously used in 4a 
patent. 

The defendant mills were repre- 
sented by Miller, Miller & Martin 
Chattanooga, and C. B. Anderson and 
A. B. Groube of Philadelphia; while 
the Southern Textile Machinery Co 
was represented by Melville Church 
and Finlay & Campbell. 


I. Seidman & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Partnership existing between Isidore 
Seidman and Isidore Chernoff, trading 
as I. Seidman & Co., at 44 N. 9th St. 
where they manufactured knitted neck- 
ware, has been dissolved. Business 
be continued at same address by Isidore 
Seidman. 
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S forecast in our analysis of the situation 
A last month, the wool market has taken on a 
stronger tone. Probably the most marked 
change in the textile industry during the past 
month has been the increase in the bullish factors 
affecting raw wool values. This appears in the 
following summary. 


Factors of Strength 


The conditions tending toward stronger wool 
markets are as follows: 


(1) In the first place, the action of the market 
itself indicates growing momentum on the up 
side. Prices of late have been firm, with a slightly 
rising trend which is the more notable because 
this is a period of heavy domestic receipts. 

2) The western supplies are nearly cleaned 
up and the stocks of domestic wool are strongly 
held both by dealers and growers. 

(3) The foreign markets rule strong. At the 
London auction both the home trade and foreign 
buyers are reported to be operating freely and 
prices thus far have been higher than at the last 
sale. 

(4) The Australian clip will prabably show 
an appreciable reduction from last year on ac- 
count of a long continued drouth. The clip 
is estimated at 2,250,000 lbs., which is 250,000 
lbs. under last year. 

(5) Bradford tops continue to advance. 

(6) Imports of clothing and combing wools 
continue to be small and for the season are only 
about 54% of imports during the same period a 
year ago. Re-exports of foreign wools have re- 
duced the supply and still continue. Perhaps six 
million pounds of foreign wools have been re- 
shipped this year. As a result the stocks in bond 
at Boston were largely reduced in June and are 
less than one-half of the quantity on hand a 
year ago. 

(7) Domestic mill consumption has held up 
better than in recent years and is relatively high. 
Above all, the manufacturers have shown an in- 
creasing interest in anticipating their require- 
ments and are buying ahead more freely. 

(8) The supply of yarns is better adjusted to 
the demand, and yarn prices are almost certain 
to advance within the next sixty days. 

(9) Stocks of cloth and clothing are believed 
to be small and the long continued postponement 
of buying will probably end in a rush of orders. 


Factors of Weakness 


There is little to be said of a very bearish char- 
acter, the preponderance of developments during 


) 


the past month having been bullish. 
(1) Supplies of domestic wool are large and 


receipts of such wools have been heavy. 
(2) Rather frequent withdrawals are reported 
ive occurred at the London auction. 


}) Wool prices are a little above their normal 


to 


relation to the general level of commodity prices 
ind are relatively high in comparison with silk 
otton. 


:) The buying of fall garments has been 
ind the garment manufacturers are proceed- 

g ina hesitating way. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the advance in 
\ prices has reduced the discrepancy between 


Wo and cotton and that a revival in general 


TEXTILE WORLD 


THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Statistical Position Now Warrants An Advance 


in Raw Wool Prices, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 


business this fall, which is quite probable, might 
speedily change conditions in the garment trade, 
in which event the delay in buying which has 
existed thus far might become a boomerang. 


Mill Consumption and Stocks Indicate 
Strong Wool Prices 


The condition revealed in our first chart illus- 
trates the moderately strong position of raw wool. 
In the first place, mill consumption is higher than 
it has been at this time in any year since 1923. 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- 
pears on this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to week. 
The conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
| mostly forecasts and generally apply to a time 
| two or three months ahead. The Analyst is 
| based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


























SUMMARY—WOOL 

1. Available supplies of raw wool are 
now small enough compared with mill 
consumption to make strong and gen- 
erally higher prices probable, especially 
as manufacturers are buying more freely. 

2. Worsted yarns will probably ad- 
vance within the next sixty days. 

3. Wool cloth prices are likely to rule 
firm, with little change. 


Moreover, consumption has declined less sharply 
during the last few months than in any recent 
year. 

In the second place, the stocks of raw wool 
at the end of the first quarter were the lowest in 
a good many years and there has probably been a 
decrease since that time; for, while consumption 
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has been large, the total imports and receipts at 
Boston since Jan. 1 have been relatively small. 
Stocks of combing and clothing wool in U. S. 
bonded warehouses on May 31 were only 74.8 
million Ibs. against 123.9 million Ibs. last year. 

In the third place, the ratio of imports to con- 
sumption has declined further and is stili below 
a level that generally indicates the approach of 
any weakness in prices. It would be almost un- 
precedented if prices were not to be strong and 
advance a little, while the bottom line in the 
chart is so low. Large domestic receipts in recent 
weeks, however, insure ample supply and will 
prevent any large advance. 


Worsted Yarn Prices Will Probably 
Advance by August 


The price of sales yarns remained unchanged 
in June according to the TexTiLeE Worwp index. 
This is the. first month this year that this index 
has not registered a decline. The average last 
month was 105.2% of the 1921 average, against 
109.8 in January and 108.7 a year ago. 

While the average for all kinds of worsted 
yarns is not likely to advance at once, a rising 
trend is not distant. 
pears to be a little too great in comparison with 
that of spindles and looms just at present, but 
this condition is being corrected. Spindle activity 
has gained and by August at the latest the adjust- 
ment should be completed. It would probably be 
followed by higher yarn prices. All signs indi- 
cate that such yarns as two ply 40s, % blood are 
likely to advance soon. 

This conclusion we base chiefly on the fact that 
worsted spindle hours are relatively low in com- 
parison with the 


The activity of combs ap- 


activity of wide looms. 
According to the latest information, wide looms 
showed 58.1% hours active which was a small in- 
Worsted spindles showed 61:4% hours 
active in May which was a decrease from 62.5% 
in April. Thus there is still a little maladjust- 
ment, but it is being reduced. This means a 
stronger relation between supply of yarn and the 
demand for it. At the same time, the price of 


crease. 


1 Consumption 


| 
| 
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Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD index; 1921 100. Mill 


consumption—estimated total; reduced to grease equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation; 


average 1921 


100; three-month moving average is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks 


of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported by Dept. of Agri- 
culture and Dept. of Commerce; reduced to grease equivalent: 1921 = 100. Ratio wool imports 


to consumption—Consumption, same as above. 


without reduction to grease equivalent. 


Imports, manufactured wool, total all classes, 
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(Dept. of Commerce). P/V Line 

(Bureau of Business Research). 


cloth, according to the TEXTILE WorLp index, has 


sustained at a steady level. Our = studies 


p! ices are 


been 


show that when cloth high enough to 


support yarn values, as they now are, and the 


declines 


17 } hi i 
ratio of spindle activity to loom activity 


as much as it has since last Autumn, a period of 


strength in yarn prices is due. At present, yarn 
prices are very low in comparison with cloth, the 
rat eing nearly as low as any reached during 
the la kK yeal 

It a i » be noted that the pread between 
yarn and \ ( ( tinue to be the lowest in 
many Ca 

We note that while a twelve month moving 
average t wo ed y a fT ( continues to ce 
cline 1 done du ¢ the last two vear 
the rate of de me 1s iller n other word 
the down ird tren ] re e 4 tinctly |e 
rapid | uk ts t e statistician an ap 
proaching reve il Of trend 


BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY. 

grease equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation, 1921-1925 
{verage of woolen and worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; 1921-1925 = 100 
Ratio of general commodity price index to volume of trade 
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Wool Consumption—Estimated botal; 
100 (Dept. of Commerce). Spindle 


Cloth Prices Likely to be Maintained 
The TextTILeE Worvp index of wool cloth prices 
remained unchanged in June, in which month it 
was 109.3% of the average for 1921. This com- 
pares with 114% a year ago. 
During recent months wool cloth prices have 
fluctuations in the raw 


material, but have ruled rather steady since last 


not reflected the small 


September. Between January and May the spread 
and cloth 
In June, however, there was a 


between raw wool prices prices in- 


] 


1 1 
creased slightly 


small decline due to the rise in wool. The mar- 


material and cloth continues 


tween the raw 


gin be 
a trifle above the point which we estimate to 
mean a small profit for the average mill. 


} 


On the whole, it is our judgment that funda- 


mental conditions atte 
44] Re a 
mproved a little. Certainly loom activity 1s low 


and has indicated a very moderate rate of produc 


tion for several months. On the other hand, the 
trend of wholesale dry goods sales is slightly 


ting wool cloth values have 
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upward, making due allowance for seasonal cond 
tions, and appears to be relatively great in cor 
parison with the output of the wool manufactu 
ers’ looms. It is true that a similar conditic 
existed in March and April of 1926, and th 
there was then no advance in cloth prices, bu’ 
rather a decline ensued in June. Now, howeve: 
conditions are materially different. Commodi 
prices a year ago were declining rather sharpl\ 
while now they are about stable. More partic: 
larly, raw wool was then sharply on the dow: 
grade and the same may be said of worsted yar 
while now both are stable or advancing. Abo 
all, wool cloth early in 1926 was much higher 
comparison with the raw material than is n 
the case. Accordingly, it may be concluded th 
the better adjustment between demand and sup 
conditions that now exists is likely to find e 
pression in the market for wool cloth and tl 
the spring openings will at least show no declin 


Some General Indications of Strength 


Our P-V Line, which is one of the most re 
liable general business barometers, has of late 
risen slightly, indicating a general improvement 
in business this fall. Since wool manufacturing 
is very sensitive to the general business situation, 
improvement is indicated in that industry. Mill 
consumption of wool has hit bottom in May in 
each of the last three years, allowing for the 
seasonal factor, and it is not improbable that this 
will be true in 1927. In that event, 
reason to expect the total consumption 
this year to be above any year since 1923. 
lhe trend of spindle activity 


there is 
some 


when the merely 
seasonal changes are eliminated, is distinctly uy 


ward, which is notable because this is the first 
year that there has been a May rise since 1922 
Spindle activity is also relatively high in con 
parison with mill consumption, which is a cot 
dition that usually precedes firmer markets. Thus 
all of these general indications tend to support the 


favorable conclusions already reached, 


nn 


Further C. & A, Expansion ‘oTpets' 


ot the three other companies men- near Roxboro, N. 
Oe Ris MO Bh Corp. to be tioned lhe mew concern will un- its facilities have since been available 
Pend doubtedly be the largest manutacturer in the business of the Collins & Aik- 
PHILADELPHIA.—Details concerning ©! Plushes in the world. Their prod- man Co. 
ee nerwine of three cther concerns tS ate. marketed under the trade “The 
TE ga related lines mame of “Ca-Vel” and are adapted now being carried on under the man- 


we same OT 


ot business with Collins & Aikman 


for use by 


ion and also to secure 


the automobile, 


control 


upholstery agement of 





mills located in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
*., and certain of 


business of your company is 


the executives 


that the bringing together of this 


company and of the other companies 
above mentioned, under the adminis- 
tration of the executives of this com 
pany and certain of the executives ot 
the other companies concerned, is de 
sirable in view of the present demands 


who built 05 the business.” 


Co., manufacturers of plushes, have and decorative trades. up the business of the Collins & Aik- ' at ae 
pees : ep ee 1 : - ays , . . : . . ¢ ‘ormal approvi ac by 
been announced. A new corporation The growth of Collins & Aikman man Co. and of certain executives of ee Sypeeree ve this action 
will be formed to be called Collins & during recent years has been unpre- the Bennett & Aspden Co. and A. 1 the stockholders will be asked at the 
iil \) a if i < Ctl (oil » ¢€ ° 
Aikman Cort Stockholders of Col cedented in this country, one of the Baker & Co., Ine. meeting scheduled tor July 25. 
ikman Corp. Stockho sO ol : 
; oS cakes acc ae Oe 1, primary reasons for the increase in : ; Among those selected to head the 
lins & Aikman Co., will receive at the © eee cs ; ; ; Subject to Approval 7. ae . : na 
rate of 1 1/9 shares of common stock thet sales being due to the increasing diel ; new Collins & Aikman Corp. are: ‘ 
” al R ae ae hile ¢ here is now presented, subject to |, , 5 ; , 
ind 1/9 share of preferred stock of POPUMaTity of the closed automobile to ; . B. Bennett, chairman of the board; 
pea ifixeg ope ? 5 1 cord ‘ : m stockholders approval, the oppor- . : ‘ ; , : 
he new corporation for cach chare Which. trade, according to reports ; M. G. Curtis, president, and W. G. 
' awe Me —— : pk os : tunitv ot bringing together into one : oe 
of common stock of the old concert more than three-quarters of their out : ; : ; McCullough as treasurer, all of these 
. ” aye \ nt - company all of the assets, including a ee eh 
Ac has been prey senks Mnounc ed in pu IS now going n madication of ; : . otheers holding similar positions in 
, | m7 8 RN ee a a ee ae 4, the business as a going concern and : 
these colu Collins & Aikman ( Ms Nas been seen im the shares ot . | 1) - oy: - the old Collins & Aikman Co. 
5 .  ¢ mpany which are listed on the New the goodwill of this company and of : é 
lias egal Sree: Roy York Stock ] \ rl ; , te following companies, as noted be- Public offering of stock in the ne 
, . 1° 4 1 rk toch ce he mmo . 
& Co., this consolidation being etfected em = ener : = ; low. viz: corporation Was made this week ) 
2 ] : 1 ee +] stock, 60,000 sh ires oft which were ; , — ; 3 ti “ee J . : : ‘ ey 
“nail anes ae eee if 1 } Lehman Br wh 1 “Fred Pearson & Co., with mills lo- Lehman Bros., consisting of $5,5 
) ‘Te eniniatl TOS no arso pare — 7 : : ¥ e ee + 1 
have taken ove e % ns Wor = - ; : need at cated in and near Philadelphia This ooo, 7% cumulative preferred stock 
sted M Briste k | nners ot M hande the present issues rep business was established 1900, and ot Collins & Aikman Corp., at S102 
1 ruarv, 1926, at S38 a share, recently th ompany is engaged man a 
oe ee ee ee | ae aoa ee eae ae : we as ™ or dis share and accrued dividends. Pres 
Y } hioh F 81997 tactur ot 1 abrics h wide dis ; 
1, - nd Fred P - o eacher ugh pont Of SI227~e ICTUre pile Tabric Wi : = hain . , anne cit 
plushe d Fred Pearson & ( Irn “3 lent of Coll; tribution to the upholstery and other ently the new company will have 
1 14 irtis ssident o ollins . . . = . ead 
Manavun nufacturers of plushe a eee oo ! 'S trades. Certain cash and securities of standing $11,760,000 of the pretet 
Catlins a. Ask n-Corp.. the new & Aikman Co.. in his letter to stock this company are not to be acquired and 597,000 of the common stock. 
‘ : : wlders of Collins they (o “Cranston Worsted \ Ss i ills 3 ae - i 
concer . - ~ ensttne ae let t ns & Aikman 6;. ’ ra ) \ ed Mill : with mills in par value. Announcement of ot 
said Bristol and West Barrington, R. I This ° 3 3 ; ) 
t ‘ } ; 1 ; ‘ . 10 o he » ‘eterre < *k stated 
—_ , 059,000 S per ae my. t : , business was established in 1886, and the Ig Of the new pre ferred stock sta 
; : a ve Disectmerne ink Hes ers lac : RS naa oe a y , = 
common stock, no par value and S12 EME MUSTIN r the company Na company is engaged in the business of the policy ot the company will be 
000,000 of 7° cumulative preterred creased rapidly, necessitating add spinning — of a kind used by the to operate the Pearson and the Crans 
: : ee pean: dakeinitn Collins ikman Co, i nanufac- - ; 
stock, a large part of both issues be tiona nanutacturing = Taciitres In t f } se | nome manurac= ton mills in the near future both day 
s ture < ifs yroduect 
; De ’ 1 J 7 = il ; : : . 7 * nay 
ino delivered to the present Collins & February 1Q2° your company «it “A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., the business and n ght as they have been . 4 
Aikman Co in exchange for the quired an interest in A. T. Baker & and mills of which are referred to above. for some time past at the main a 
transferring of its assets to the new Co., Inc., makers of pile fabrics, with “Your board of directors believes previously acquired branch plants. 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


Development of Yarn Code 
T RADE agreements, especially in the tex- 

tile industry, in the past have been re- 
garded as unlikely to be lasting in their effect 
or capable of fulfillment. Perhaps, there has 
been sufficient basis for this skepticism, for 
certainly the history of so-called gentlemen’s 
agreements, has been a checkered one, and 
their continuance of only short duration. 


\Ve are sanguine enough, however, to be- 
lieve that a different story will be told with 
reference to recent agreements entered into for 
the purpose of improving conditions in various 
parts of the industry. And the principal rea- 
son for our belief is the dire necessity which 
faces practically all divisions of the trade to 
adopt some method whereby an improvement 
in conditions may be realized. It is coming to 
be appreciated more and more that this im- 
provement can be brought about only by co- 
operative effort and that the stand of. indi- 
viduals against uneconomic practices, however 
commendable, will not accomplish the desired 
result from an industry standpoint. 


lhe latest form of agreement in which a 
very important section of the industry is in- 
volved, is the adoption of a code of practices by 
the Carded Yarn Group of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, in conjunction with the Cotton 
Yarn Merchants’ Association. This code de- 
fines, in concise form, what is ethical and what 
is unethical for the spinner and the distributor 
of carded cotton yarn. While accepted by 
both spinners and the trade as correct in 
theory, and while unanimous agreement of 
both spinner and seller has been given to the 
spirit and letter of the agreement, there are 
naturally doubting Thomases who predict that 
the efforts of those interested in the forma- 
tion of the code, will not bear fruit. They 
contend that unless some penalty is attached 
to abrogation of the agreement neither spin- 
ners nor the selling trade will live up to the 
terms set forth and that there will be little or 
No improvement in marketing of this product. 

We believe, however, that in spite of the 
fact that it is considered impossible for the 
Institute to formulate any species of penalty 

lirect manner, the mere assent of the leaders 
to stand by the terms of the agreement, will 
make it very difficult for those who are 
tempted. to continue unethical practices. As 
ong as acceptance of the code is a condition 
ot membership in the Yarn Merchants’ As- 
sociation, the very fact that certain houses are 
not on the membership list, is prima facie 
evicence that they are unwilling to subscribe 
to what would seem to be fair and just 
methods. Also, if there is an acceptance of 
a uniform sales contract, which is now in 
progress of development, those not using the 
contract automatically place themselves with- 
out the pale, and write themselves down as 


unwilling to abide by the opinion of the ma- 
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jority on what is proper and economic in the 
distribution of yarns. 

Exaction of penalties for violating the 
terms of a trade agreement have always been 
found to be very difficult. If it can be proven 
that adherence te a definite method of opera- 
tion is more profitable than the handling of 
business along old lines, which have proved 
unprofitable, this fact, in itself, is likely to be 
of greater potency than any penalty which 
might be prescribed and which also might be 
circumvented. The outlook is for decided im- 
provement along cooperative lines for the more 
economic conduct of cotton yarn distribution. 


* * * 


Wool Starts Up Grade 
F' MLLOWING a year of remarkably stabi- 
lized values wool prices have commenced 
to move up grade. They are answering the 
urge of the old law of supply and demand 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: \lerchants are 
watching their step carefully Highe 
cotton is pressing goods prices upward and 
students of the situation expect demand 
shrink to some extent. Record sales in first 
half year unlikely to be repeated in second 
half. Fundamental situation healthy. Print 
cloths rise 'c or so and buyers show re- 
vival of interest. Commission houses pre 
pare for keen competitive condition. 

Wool Markets: Opening of tropical 
by American and others for 1928 season 
feature of week. Prices are par to shade 
over those of year ago. Buyers show fair 
interest. New colors and patterns attrac- 
tive. Regular spring lines may start last 
week of month. Worsted yarn prices un- 
changed but stronger; cheap iots being rap 
idly cleaned up. 

Knit Goods Markets: _[{niants’ 
hosiery for spring 1928 shown. Great style 
diversity. Hope for buvers’ early operation 
as contrasted with last year’s great delay. 
Full fashioned field looks for volume busi- 
ness in a dollar retailer. In spite of plans 
to delay balbriggan underwear opening, it 
will probably start on July 18 as indicated. 
Buyers cease duplicating on fall goods 
despite further upturn in cotton prices. 

Silk Markets: Broad silks in fairly 
strong position despite liquidation in prints. 
Satins move in volume to cutting-up trade, 
with Canton crepes also taken in quantity. 
Low end crepe-de-chines find big volume 
for low priced dresses. Sales of prints at 
cut prices come late this vear indicating 
strength. Raw silk rallies as exporters 
cover short sales in Yokohama. 





a slowly but steadily increasing world demand 
for tops, varns and cloths that must be met by 
world wool clips that remain some 300,000,000 
pounds below the annual pre-war average. 
Surplus stocks of wool that were accumulated 
during the war were cleaned up long ago, and 
the carryover at the end of each season has 
been steadily decreasing. Medium and low 
crossbreds that for several years were a drug 
on the market are now as statistically strong 
as any of the merinos excepting the very finest 
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sorts, and the latter are steadily approaching 
a luxury price basis. 

Stabilized and advancing wool values give 
the top, yarn and cloth markets a firm founda- 
tion for confident operations for the first time 
since 1922. If distributors and consumers are 
anywhere near as bare of wool goods as has 
been claimed during the last few years by 
market authorities, who have attempted to ex- 
plain the decreased demand in various ways, 
then there is strong hope that advancing wool 
prices will uncover substantial latent demand. 

In Germany it has already had this effect, 
and the mills in that country are not only more 
actively employed than at any time since the 
war, but are operating overtime in many in- 
stances and largely on domestic business. 
Germany's increased demand for wool should 
offset a temporary slump of wool manufactures 
in Japan and Italy, and, as France continues 
well employed, it is to Great Britain and this 
country that we must look for the extent of 
the present upward wool price movement 


rm K * 


Paper vs. Cotton 


[‘ seems rather strange that there has not 
been a more determined effort on the part 
of cotton manufacturers and merchants to meet 
the increasing competition of paper towels and 
napkins. Sales of these paper goods are dis- 
placing increasing quantities of cotton goods 
every year, and producers of the latter act as 
though it were hopeless to attempt to compete. 
lf we thought, as most members of the trade 
appear to do, that it is simply a question of 
price as between cotton towels and napkins of 
existing character and their paper substitutes, 
we might believe as they do; but we don’t. 

When we use paper towels we use anywhere 
from three to six to perform work for which 
one end of an ordinary cotton towel is suf- 
ficient; and we draw the line at using paper 
towels for face drying. The number of paper 
napkins required to do the work of a small 
portion of a cotton napkin is much the same. 

The paper towels and napkins when used are 
thrown away. The cotton towels and napkins 
when used, even though in very small part, go 
to the laundry. And there is the nub of the 
whole proposition: The enormous cost of 
laundering as compared with the initial cost 
of the launderee. 

Now, here is the merchandising proposition 
as we see it, to meet competition of paper and 
eliminate the cost of laundering: Decide upon 
the size of a single-use towel or napkin; pro- 
duce something of that size that can be sold 
in packages of a dozen or more at a price for 
each that is approximately the cost of launder- 
ing a full sized towel or napkin, and mark them 
“Hygienic and Non-Washable,” or with any 
other slogan that will get the idea across. 

But it costs equally as much for the launder 
ing of handkerchiefs and more for the launder- 
ing of soft collars. You can buy a very sat- 
isfactory cotton handkerchief at the “Five and 








Ten for five cents, but nobody 


have thought of the 


packages of a dozen and selling them for fifty 


cents with t 


alter using 


It costs anywhere from two and a half to 


live cents to get 


Van Heusen it should not be 


idea of putting these up in 


he admonition to throw them away 


a soft collar laundered, and 
if someone would attack the problem as did 
impossible to 
produce a soft cotton collar to sell at fifty cents 
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seems to 


per dozen that would look just as well and 
wear just as well for one day as any of the 
soft collars now on the market. 

The processing that we have roughly in 
mind is a combination of die stamping, or cut- 
ting out of the fabric, and the pressing or 
moulding of the collar into shape while im- 
pregnated with the starch or other finishing 
compound; the operations being continuous— 
an adaptation of the process once used for 


making the old-fashioned, crude paper 
celluloid collars. , 

It has been pointed out by more than 
economist that the keenest of present day c 
petition is not within industries, but betw 
industries, and here are specific illustrati: 
showing how the cotton industry may aid 
the elimination of unnecessary waste of la 
and capital and at the same time increase it 
important manner the demand for its produ 
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Textile Division Changes 


Dept. of Commerce Personnel 
Affected by Transfers 
WaSHINGTON, D. C.—New activi- 


ties in textile trade promotion, both 
at home and abroad, has resulted in a 
a practical reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of the Textile Division, of the 
Frank E. 


been ap 


Department of Commerce. 
Fitzpatrick, of Boston, has 
pointed chief of the wool section of 
the division, succeeding B. J. Wilson, 
who was 


recently transferred to 


Houston, as assistant manager of the 


district office of the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce Mr. 
Fitzpatrick has been in the wool 


business for 17 years and is widely 
acquainted 


Boston 


trade both in 
Philadelphia He has 
business in 
wool broke 


among the 
and 
been in Boston as a 


and commission man for 


the last six years. From 1918 to 
1920 he was attached to the Fleece 
Wool Section of the War Industries 
Board 

D. J. De Lagrave has been trans- 


terred to the Textile Division of the 
Bureau to head a Textile Maintenance 
section. In this connection Mr. De 
follow 


LaGrave will 


developments 
abroad on behalf of the and 
cleaners and laundry owners of this 
country. He will report on new 
methods introduced in cleaning, dye- 


dyers 


ing and spotting in foreign countries 
and on a variety of other subjects on 
which the domestic trade desires in- 
formation. 

Thomas J. Biggins, has been placed 
in charge of the new Fur Section in 
the Textile Division. Mr. Biggins 
was formerly head of the Miscellane- 
ous Fibers Section. He has planned 
an itinerary which will take him 
shortly to New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis, to discuss with the trade 
what information from abroad is de- 
sired on fur crops, dyeing methods, 
etc 

J. A. Mack, a graduate of George- 
town University and an attorney, will 
succeed Mr. Biggins as chief of the 
Miscellaneous Fibers Section, and will 
also follow developments in silk and 
rayon No successor to P. 4; 
assistant chief of the 


Nones, 
Textile Divi- 

Mr. Nones 
is a specialist in rayon and has been 
appointed lrade 
1 Orient, 


at Calcutta. 


sion, has been named yet 
lextile Commis- 
sioner in the with head- 
quarters 

Miss Pittard, 
Mr. Pickard and 


linen, 


Orella secretary to 
a specialist in flax, 
and other incidental 
fibers has sailed for Europe. Upon 
} Miss Pittard report 


kapok 


ler return, will 


on the linen industry in Scotland and 
Ireland, and then leave the employ of 


the Textile Division to go to The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Miss Leonila Lloyd, the Textile 


Division’s expert on embroideries, 
laces and similar goods, has just re- 
turned from a European trip and has 
been assigned to Miss Pittard’s work. 

The transfer of Robert Skliar, head 
of the Cotton section, to the new Cot- 
ton Uses leaves a 
which has not yet been filled. 


Section, vacancy 


Army Quartermaster Requests 
Bids on Textile Items 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids on six textile 
items have been asked by the Depot 
(Quartermaster, U. S. Army, which 
will be opened July 26. Proposals 
are asked on 154,500 yds., handker- 
chief cloth, olive drab, sulphur dyed, 
36 inches full, to be after treated with 
and this material to 
conform with specifications 6-5; 708,- 


chrome copper, 


750 yds., denim, blue in 
shrunk, whiteback, 28 
2.20 yds. per lb., to 


color, un- 
inches wide, 
conform with 
specifications 6-90; 110,250 yds., blue 
denim, unshrunk, whiteback, 36 inches, 
2.20 yds., per Ib. on 28 inch basis, to 
conform’ with 
165,600 vds., 


specifications 6-90; 
cotton duck, bleached, 
612 to 7 oz., 281% inches wide, to con- 
form with specifications 6-123; 157- 
500 yds., of unbleached sheeting, 54 
inches wide, to conform with speci- 
fications 415-2-1301; and on_ 1,500 
yds. of canvas padding, linen, 24 
inches wide, conforming with speci- 
fications of sample furnished by the 
depot. 


Worsted Spinners Field Day on 
Sept. 21 

The National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners will 
hold its annual field day at the Manu- 
facturers’ Country Club of Philadel- 
phia on Wednesday, Sept. 21. 


British Minimum Yarn Rates 
Advanced 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—The Manches- 
ter cotton market on July 4 received a 
shock as members of the Cotton Yarn 
Association received circulars advanc- 
ing the minimum rates. Although the 
Association issued a warning a few 
days ago that action of this kind was 
contemplated it was not expected that 
anything would be done this week. 
The revised rates are put up irregu- 
larly, coarse counts being about 3d, 
medium counts about 4d, and the 
higher numbers 34d. 


Considerable surprise has been ex- 
pressed in the market at this policy 
and business for the time being is 
thoroughly disorganized. So far it has 
been difficult for spinners to obtain the 
higher figures and buyers are showing 
no disposition to pay more money. It 
is understood that one of the reasons 
for the rise in prices by the Yarn As- 
sociation is that owing to the increase 
of short time in the mills, it is neces- 
sary to obtain higher figures to meet 
the additional cost of production. 


Manchester-New York Gray 
Goods Price Spread Narrows 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The general 
trend of cotton gray cloth prices dur- 
ing the first half of the current year 
has been upward in both the New 
York and Manchester markets al- 
though there have been minor reces- 
sions and recoveries, according to the 
Textile Division’s compilation of in- 
ternational cotton gray cloth prices. 
During the first half of 1927 prices 
of representative cotton gray cloths in 
the New York market averaged about 
3c per pound above the Manchester 
quotations for comparable British 
cloths. During the period under dis- 
cussion New York quotations aver- 
aged 35.22c per pound or 5.7¢ less than 
during the first six months of 1926. 
During the first half of 1927 Man- 
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Second Annual Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, July 18-23, 


1927. 


Chicago Yarn Men's Circle, Sixth Annual Golf Tournament, Park Ridge 
Country Club, Park Ridge, Ill., Aug. 4, 1927. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 
Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1927. 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
House, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 21, 1927. 


Association, 


Quarterly Meeting, Palmer 


Texas Cotton Manufacturers Association, Regular Meeting, Fort Worth, 


Texas, Sept. 22, 1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


26—Oct. 1, 1927. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 





chester prices averaged 34.88c «er 
pound or approximately 5c lower t! an 
in the corresponding period of 19-2 
At the beginning of the year ‘ie 
average price of seven representative 
cotton gray cloths was 33.67c in New 


York and 32.74c in Manchester. | or 
the week ended July 2, they were 
37.18c and 36.9gIc, respectively. The 
maximum price was registered during 


the weeks of June 4 and 11 in Man- 
chester and for the weeks of June 2: 
and July 2 in New York. 


a 


Pepperell May Sell Direct 

The possibility of the Pepperell 
Mig. Co., with plants at Biddeford, 
Me., and elsewhere, selling its product 
direct is being discussed in market 
circles. Well substantiated rumors 
have been current during the week 
that details for such an arrangement 
are being worked out and may become 
effective on Jan. 1, 1928. It is said 
that the Pepperell goods have already 
been billed by the mill for some time 
Perhaps details have not yet 
settled, but it seems sure that a change 
is in process of being worked out. It 
is understood that officials of 
Fabyan & Co., which house has tor 
years been associated with selling 
Pepperell goods, are in harmony with 
the working out of a new arrangement 
and that they are cooperating in any 
developments to facilitate the best ad- 
vantage of Pepperell whatever that 
may entail. 


beer 


Bliss, 


Osbern to Pay Back Taxes 


Fatt River, Mass.—The _ tempor- 
ary injunction restraining the City of 
Fall River from selling the Osborn 
mills for non-payment of 1925 and 
1926 taxes dismissed by the 
Court on Monday and the 1925 tax 
claim of about $13,000 has been paid 
and the temporary receivers have 
promised to pay the 1926 claim of 
about $14,000 in another week. The 
appointment of permanent receivers 
will be asked shortly. 


was 


Howard-Arthur Mills Starts 
FALL River, MAss.—The announce- 
ment has been made that the Howard 
Arthur Mills, formally the Seaconne 
mills, will be ready to start prepara 
tory machinery late this month. [he 
plant has been closed for the last t!iree 
years, and a large amount of neW 
machinery had to be installed. 








Dixie Awards Contract 

Mark Kk. Wilson Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been awarded general con- 
tracts for the Dixie Mercerizing (0's 
addition for approximately $55,000. 
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Robert S. Mebane, president, and 
H. B. Mebane, vice-president and treas- 
of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C., have severed their connec- 
s with the company as officers and 
ed over its management to the Duke 
Power Co., owners of the majority of 
its stock. The new officers are as 
follows: Norman A. Cooke, president ; 
E. C. Marshall, vice-president, both of 
the Duke power interests, and F. E. 
Vantine, treasurer. 


W. C. Bradley, of Columbus, Ga., 
has been elected vice president and a di- 
rector of the Cartersville (Ga.) Mills, 
succeeding the late Lee M. Jordan. 

George E. Hall, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., and 
Mrs. Hall, sailed from Boston on the 
S.S. Laconia on July 10 for a European 
trip 

Arthur H. Gray, vice president and 
general manager of the Royal Worces- 
ter Corset Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been elected president to succeed George 
E. Duffy, president and treasurer of the 
George E. Duffy Mfg. Co. of that city, 
who died on July 1. 

Capt. Elliott W. Springs, of Fort Mill, 
S. C., noted war ace and author of 
“War Birds”, has been made treasurer 
of the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., succeeding 
his father, Col. Leroy Springs, of Lan- 
caster, S. C., who recently resigned. 
E. L. Skipper, son of the late C. B. 
Skipper, who was well known in textile 
circles throughout the South, will be 
general superintendent of the company. 
Mr. Skipper also was in the air service 
during the World War and since 1920 
has been superintendent of the Ker- 
shaw (S. C.) Cotton Mills. George 
Fish, who has been vice president of 
the company for a number of years, will 
ontinue in that capacity and will also 
have charge of future construction work 
at the mills. 

Robert Bishop, treasurer of the Robert 
Bishop Mfg. Co., cotton waste, South 
Boston, Mass., has resumed his business 
duties after a sickness of several months. 

Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, is enjoying a vacation this 
month at his old home in Gloucester, 
Mass. 


W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers and vice-president of the E. H. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., had 
recovered sufficiently from his recent 
peration for appendicitis to be able to 
leave the hospital late last week for his 


George E. Duffy, president and treas- 
of the George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., who died in Franklin, 
N. H., on July 1, in his will left $5,000 
to Dartmouth College for a scholarship, 
$10,400 to the Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute for the purpose of 
lishing a George E. Duffy fund, the 
1e from which to be loaned to some 
vorking his way through that institu- 
and $1,000 each to four Worcester 
table institutions. His three chil- 
ire given $10,000 each and Herman 


iccius, secretary of the company, is 
gi $1,000. The residue of the estate 
is -it in trust with Ralph E. Duffy, 


Walter F. Duffy and Herman P. Riccius 
as trustees for the benefit of his children. 
They are also executors. The will ex- 
presses hope that Ralph E. Duffy, his 
will continue the business of the 
George E. Duffy Mfg. Co. 
the estate is not known. 


son, 


The value of 


The following textile men sailed from 
Boston last Saturday on the Cunard 
liner Laconia:, Charles F. Marble, treas- 
urer, Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., accompanied by Mrs 
Marble, their daughter, Miss Anna D., 
and their son, Paul F.; George E. Hall, 
president of the Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Co., and Mrs. Hall; Fred- 
erick H. Andres, Boston 
porter, with Mrs. Andres 
daughter, Miss Anita L. 

Keith Jacobs, director of Frank Lee & 
Co., Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, repre- 
sentatives of several American ma- 
chinery manufacturers and yarn spinners, 
is visiting the United States on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Amado Louro and Carlos Haurié 
representing the House of Harrods 
(B.A.), Ltd., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
will arrive in New York on the 


im- 
thei 


cotton 
and 


steam- 
ship Voltaire due July 25. They are in 
the United States to buy textiles ard 


while here will make their headquarters 
with L. S. Holtzoff & Co. New York 
City. 

J. Harvey Wilson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has been selected as 
chairman of the Hamilton County 
Board of Equalization. 

Ammon P. Souls has resigned as 
treasurer and director of E. S. Park- 
hurst & Co., Gloversville, N. Y. He has 


been associated with the firm since 1912. 


George Wildson, of the Hope Knit- 
ting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., and Mrs. Mattie 


E. Neff, of McMinnville, Tenn., were 
married recently at McMinnville. 
Charles M. Holmes, Charles F. 


Broughton, James O. Thompson, Jr., 
Joseph W. Bailey and Lewis E. Bently 
have been reappointed as trustees of the 
New Bedford (Mass.), Textile School 
by Governor Alvan T. Fuller. 


Edward A. Bigelow, treasurer and 
manager of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., has been reap- 
pointed by Gov. Alvan T. Fuller of 
Massachusetts as a trustee of the Lowell 
(Mass.), Textile School. It had previ- 
ously been announced that Mr. Bigelow 
would not accept another reappointment 
on account of pressure of business. 


Henry C. Graton, one of the found- 
ers of and for many years treasurer of 
the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., celebrated his 97th birthday anni- 
versary at his home in North Grafton, 
Mass., on July 10. He enjoys excellent 
health and takes daily automobile rides. 


Frederick H. Andres, treasurer of 
F. H. Andres, Inc., Boston cotton mer- 
chant; Mrs. Andres and Miss Anita L. 
Andres, left Boston on July 10 on the 
S. S. Laconia for a summer 
Europe. 

Frank M. Kaufman, 
Fred Pearson & Inc., Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
plushes, which have been taken over by 
the Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadel- 


tour of 


secretary of 
Co.., 





J. F. Reardon, Agent, Grosvenor-Dale Co., 
North Grosvenordale, Conn., Hho Was 
Recently Elected President of Southern 
New England Textile Club 


phia, has been made production manager 
for the latter company, having charge of 
this department of their various plants. 


L. W. Tompkins, general manager 
of the American Rayon Products Corp., 
New York, has been elected a director 
of the company to succeed J. J. Har- 
rington, who resigned in order to 
devote his entire attention to other busi- 
ness matters. 


B. J. Wilson, wool specialist of the 
Textile Division of the Department of 
Commerce, has resigned that office to 
become associate manager of the dis- 
trict office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Houston, 
Tex. Frank E. Fitzpatrick, of Boston, 
who has had 17 years’ experience in the 
wool trade, will, it is understood, suc- 
ceed Mr. Wilson as wool specialist of 


the Textile Division. 


Carl Thus of the 


Reading (Pa.) 
Dyeing Co., 


sailed from New York on 
July 6 for Germany where he will take 
a special course in chemistry. 


Robert Talcott Francis, selling agent 
in New York for the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Mig. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., will spend 


the summer at his former home in Pitts 
field. 


John Catterall, agent of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Spinning Co., who 
sails for England July 20, was the guest 
of honor at a clambake recently served 
by officials, overseers and second hands 
of the company, at which time a travel- 
ing bag was presented to Mr. Catterall. 

George Hutchinson has been named 


Chicago representative of the American 


Bemberg Corp. and the American 
Glanzstoff Corp., succeeding Robert D. 
Flood, who resigned July 1. Mr. 


Hutchinson will also continue to handle 
cotton yarns for Harding, Tilton & Co. 


Burton L. Delack has been appointed 
general manager of the plant of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., succeeding C. E. Eveleth. Mr 
Eveleth has been promoted to the posi 
tion of vice president of the firm. 

Frank Washington, general manager 


of the Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 


India, a subsidiary of the Ludlow 
(Mass.) Mfg. Associates, who has been 
home on leave of absence, left Ludlow 


on July 3 tor Calcutta to resume his 


duties. 
Fay Stapleton has been appointed 
district field manager of Otsego and 


Herkimer counties, N. Y., by the Reaf 
Silk Hosiery Mills, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
He resides at Ilion, N. Y. 

J. H. Laurens has resigned as super 
intendent of Mills Nos. 1 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 


S. L. McCracken, of 


and 2 of the 
N:-6. 


Rockingham, 


N. C., has become superintendent 
of the Fountain and Hart Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C., succeeding K. C. 
Etters who has moved to Hampton, 
 e. 


J. H. Mode has been promoted from 
overseer of weaving in Mill No. 1 of the 
Chadwick- Hoskins Co.., Charlotte, N. C 
to superintendent of Mills Nos. 1 and 2 
of that company. 

I. G. Moore, for the last seven years. 
superintendent of the South Texas Cot- 
ton Mills, Brenham, Tex., has resigned. 
T. A. Adams, secretary, manager and 
buyer of the mills, will assume the 
superintendency also, J. V. Hunt, of 
West, Tex., has been named assistant 
superintendent. 

C. W. Neal has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., 
Bynum, N. C. 


Alfred J. Magnant has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Beacon 
Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., succeed- 
ing William J. Kerwin, who recently 
resigned the position. Mr. Magnant has 
for a number of years been overseer of 
the cloth and finishing departments. 


G. E. Moore has severed his connec- 
tion with the Edenton (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills to become superintendent of the J. 
M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. 


John F. Long has succeeded P. A. 
Smith, resigned, as superintendent of 
the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 
Mr. Long formerly held a similar posi- 
tion in Beaver-Lois Mills, Douglasville, 
Ga. 

B. C. Baker has been promoted from 
overseer of carding No. 1 and 2 at the 
Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills to super- 
intendent of the Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

Eli Gledhill has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Standish Worsted 
Co., Plymouth, Mass. 

John W. Russell, formerly chemist 
for the United States Worsted Corp., 
has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of dyeing and finishing 
and will be in charge of operations at 
their plant in Lawrence, Mass. Mr. 
Russell holds the degree of Bachelor 
of Textile Chemistry from the Lowell 
Textile School from which he gradu- 
ated in 1920. He succeeds Everett S. 
Wells, who has resigned to accept a 
responsible position in Philadelphia. 











The Mathematical Relation of Yarn Strength 
to Staple Length and Yarn Count 


Charts Show Approximate Strength of Carded and 
Combed Cotton Warp Yarns of Various Staples 


URIOSITY to establish a 
mathematical relation between 
the breaking strength of cot- 
ton yarns and the length of 
influenced us 


staple and yarn-count, 


to investigate the results of several 


hundred tests made in our laboratory, 
with the hope of contriving some em- 
at least 


general 


pirical formula that would be 
approximately correct for the 
use of cotton spinners. 


That the strength of any specific 
yarn is directly proportional to the 
length of staple, provided the charac 
ter of the staple is the same, is 
axiomatic, ha what this relation 1s, 


strength, seems 


been 


between staple and 


not to have previously very 


definitely determined; furthermore, as 
s, the strength of yarns 


character and 


everyone know 
made from the same 
taple ot 


the yarn count, 


cotton, according to 


but apparently not in 


varies 


direct ratio thereto. To devise an 
empirical equation that might solve 
this question, we plotted numerous 
tests Oi varn, made from a great 
variety of commercial cotton, from 
73” to 1%” staple spun into yarns 
varying from No. 7’s to No. 100’s, 
and finally, after many trials, discov- 


formula that seems to check 
with the actual 


tained in mill practice. 


ered a 


closely results ob 


Expressed algebraically, it is 


For carded cotton 


1000 (12 .1lla+ .Olb) 
— : S, 


in which (¢ Yarn count 

S Skein strength in Ibs. 

“a” is the difference in number of 
sixteenths of staple over or under 1’ 

“b” is the 
above or below 

Where the 


the + sign 


difference in count 


No 28's 


cotton 1s ovel ‘es staple 


yarn 


is used and when under 


1” the sign; and when yarn 1s 
under No. 28’s use the sign, and 
when over No. 28's the sign The 
factor 1000 1s constant for comme 


cial carded cotton; while for commet 


cial combed varn the factor becomes 


1750, when the relative humidity, in 


both cases, is 70% at 70 


temperature 
Fahrenheit. 
that this for 


precision of 


It is not pretended 


mula has the equations 


for computing the stresses in such a 


uniform material, as, for example 


some definite types of steel, but 1t 


compares very tavorably in accuracy 


} 


with the accepted formulae for cal 


culating stresses in the several kinds 


of commercial timber, (which is a 
vegetable substance similar to cotton) 

. } 
used in structures. We all 


know the modulus of 


various 
rupture varies 
and that it 


for each species of wood, 


*orf F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence, R. I 


Paper presented at spring meeting of Committee D-13 
American Society for Testing Materials 
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YARN STRENGTH 





is also affected by the physical condi- 
but that circum- 
prevented engineers 
devising and adopting 
accurate and 
assist them in an intelli- 
gent use of such materials. (For in- 
stance, the tensile strength of yellow 


tion of each species, 
stance has not 
from some 
reasonably workable 


equations to 


pine timber adopted in the building 
laws of many of our larger cities 
varies from 1200 to 1800 lbs. per sq. 
inch, or 50%.) Nothing more than 
this is claimed for the cotton yarn 
formula; it is only an attempt to dis- 


cover some fairly consistent relation 
between yarn strength and_ cotton 
staple. 

It has been gratifying to find that 


from these formulae 
with the best 
general mill practice, thus confirming 
their 
} 


results obtained 


coincide \ ery closely 


accuracy; in fact, they appear to 
reliable to conclude 
mill practice, the strength 


ve sufficiently 
that if, in 
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USE > SIGN WHEN ovER, - sie 


falls below 


cates 


what the formula indi- 
should be expected, then either 
the staple is not what it is supposed 
there is some fault in the 
manufacture of the yarn. We have, 
in several instances, had occasion to 
make application of this deduction in 
adjusting disputes between yarn spin- 
ners and purchasers, with satisfactory 
results, 


to be or 


These two formulae are plotted on 
charts 6 and 6A, the former for 
carded, the latter for combed, com- 
mercial cotton, and since data rela- 
tive to the construction of the curves 
is quite complete on the charts, they 
will perhaps need no further explana- 
tion. 


Effect of Pure-Bred Staple 


It is, however, interesting and as- 
tonishing to observe the effect which 
the use of pure bred pure strain 
staple has on the strength of yarn. 
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In recent years the U. S., 


Dept. of 
Agriculture has made quite extensive 
experiments to demonstrate the effect 


of pure 
value of 


breeding on the 
several 


spinning 
varieties of cotton 
and these have been reported in their 


Department Bulletin No. 1148 
Feb. 1, 1923—Comparative Spinning 
rests of Superior Varieties of Cot- 


ton (Grown under Weevil Conditions 
in the Southeastern States 
1921); No. 1135—May 19, 192 
Spinning Tests of Cotton Compressed 
to Different Densities; and in their 
preliminary report of Oct., 1925- 
Spinning Tests of the Acala and 
Pima Cotton, San Joaquin Valley, 
Cal.—crop of 1924; preliminary re- 
port of Aug., 1926—Spinning 
of Leading Varieties of Texas Cot- 
ton—crop of 1924; preliminary re- 
port of Sept., 1926—Spinning 1 ests 
of Picked and Snapped Cotton 
lexas and Oklahoma 1925 crop; pre- 
liminary report of Dec., 1926—Spin- 
ning Tests of Leading Varieties oi 
North Carolina Cotton—crop of 
1925; and preliminary report of Dec 
1926—Spinning Tests of Leading 
Varieties of South Carolina Cotton- 
crop otf 1925. 


The results of these tests are plotted 





crop of 


Lests 


on our charts Nos. 6-B, 6-B-1 and 
6-B-2, on which charts the curves 
drawn in heavy lines are transposed 


from charts Nos. 6 and 6-A, 
according to the formula for 
yarn using a constant of 1600. The 
other curves shown on these three 
charts drawn in lighter lines 
the results of the Government spin- 
ning tests of the pure bred cotton 
mentioned in the above bulletins and 
it will be noted from these charts that 
while their curves in almost every in- 
stance lie above the curves derived 
from our formula for commercial 
cotton, the two sets of curves are 
practically parallel in every case. 


plotted 
carded 


show 


raking up some of the Government 
tests in detail, we shall refer first t 
chart No. 6-B on which it. will be 
observed that the constant to be sub- 
stituted in our formula instead 0! 
1600, exceeds in most instances 2000 
indicating a yarn strength of pure 
bred cotton over commercial cotton 
of at least 25%. 

On the other hand, for the Pima 
cotton, 15¢” staple, the constant falls 
to almost 1500, although the staple 
was regular in length and the fibers 
ot good strength. 

Another 
stant 


instance where the con- 
approaches nearer 1600, is with 
Acala S-5, 1 5/16” 
where the constant is only 1639, and 
here again the staple was regular in 
length and the fibers of good strength. 

For some reason, this Pima cotton 


the type cotton, 
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5 show 
it. spin- 
cotton 
ins and 
rts that 
very in- 
derived 
mercial 
ves afe 
ase, 
ernment 
first t 
will be 
be sub- 
tead ot 
es 2000 


of pure 


1e Pima 
ant falls 
ie staple 
he fibers 


the con: 

is with 
” cotton, 
639, and 
ru] ir in 
strength. 


1a cotton 


1927 


luly 16, 


d Acala S-5 fall far below the 

ier pure bred cottons in pro- 
portional strength; that is, in strength 
proportional to the length of staple. 
Other qualities in the raw _ cotton, 
aside from length and strength, may 
have influenced the results. 

\nother similar instance in these 
tests is the Texas 7%” staple, noted in 
Preliminary sebastian Tests 
of Picked and Snapped Cottons— 
fexas and Oklahoma 1925 crop, in 
which the constant is 2523 instead of 


1600, and yet the cotton fibers were 
below the average in uniformity of 
length and their strength was poor. 
Contrasting this instance- with 
Acala S-1, 1 1/16” staple, noted in 


Preliminary report Bulletin of Spin- 
ning Tests of Acala and Pima Cotton, 
San Joaquin Valley, California, crop 
of 1924, page 12, table 7, where the 
constant is 2080 and the fibers of un- 
usual uniformity in length and of 
unusual strength, will naturally raise 
the question why there is such a dif- 
ference between these two types—the 
one, Texas 7%” staple with irregular 
and weak fibers and a constant of 
2523, as compared with the longer 
more uniform and stronger fibers of 
Acala S-1, 1 1/16” cotton. 

Appaenatty this Texas 7%” cotton 
will produce as strong a yarn in pro- 
portion to its length of staple as the 
California Acala 1 1/16” cotton with- 
in a range of numbers for which it is 
suitable and apparently fibers of ir- 
regular length and weak in strength 
do not in this instance affect the 
strength of the yarn. 

It is interesting to note from chart 
No. 6-B that the highest formula con- 





stants are for the shortest cotton. For 
instance, 

Lone Star 7%” to 15/16” — 2579. 

Mebane 7%” to 15/16” — 2422. 

Texas %” — 252 S: 

It is not clear to us yet, why the 
shorter staples should produce the 


strongest yarn in proportion to the 
length of staple, as is indicated by 
these Government tests. 

lt will also be noted from chart No. 
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6-B that Webber 49, 114” staple, where the formula constant varied 
South Carolina and Delta, 11%”, from over 2400 to over 2500. There 
Mississippi—both broke below our is something inexplicable regarding 
standard for commercial cotton, al- this circumstance as to why the 
though these two varieties were from shorter cotton should make the 
pure strain seed, but the explanation stronger yarn in proportion to the 


in the Government Bulletin No. 1135 
is that, after normal weather condi- 
tions during the growing season, rain- 
fall delayed the opening of the bolls. 
North Carolina Cottons 

Referring next to chart No. 6-B-1 
the curves of which represent Gov- 
ernment tests of the spinning value of 
various pure bred cottons grown in 
North Carolina, it will be noted that 
all of these cottons are classified as 
of average uniformity in length of 
fibers and unusual strength of fibers 
Here again, the formula constant for 
the shortest cotton is very much the 
highest as will be observed for curves 
7, 8 and 9, for 7%” cotton, where the 
formula constant varies from 
2300 to over as it did with the 
cottons on chart No. 6-B 


over 
2500, 
Tk _ 7 
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length of staple within the limits to 
which it is suitable to be spun. It 
also inconsistent that a 7%” 
North Carolina, hav- 
uniformity in length of 
as well as unusual strength of 
should be only slightly stronger 
than a 7%” 
having below 


seems 
cotton grown in 
ing unusual 
fibers, 
fibers, 
Texas 


cotton grown in 


the average uniformity 


in length of fibers and below the 
average strength of fibers, as ex- 
emplified in, say curve 7, Trice 
Branch sample on chart No. 6-B-1, 


and the Texas 7%” cotton on chart 
No. 6-B, where the formula constants 
are 2586 and 2523, 


It will be 


respectively. 

noted that all of the 
Government curves on chart No. 6- 
B-1 lie above our curves for 
mercial cotton shown in 


com- 


heavy lines 
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but the curves 
ment tests 
parallel 


indicating the Govern- 
are, generally speaking, 
with ours. 


South Carolina Cottons 

Chart No. 6-B-2 represents the re- 
sults the 
spinning yarn from 
pure bred South Carolina cottons; the 
curves drawn in light lines represent- 
ing the and the 
curves drawn in heavy lines represent- 
ing our formula using a constant of 
1600. From this chart it will be noted 
again that the curves 
the strength of the yarn 
pure bred fibers lie 
above our 


obtained by (sovernment 


laboratories in 


Government tests 


representing 
spun from 
considerably 
representing the 
strength of yarn spun trom commer- 
cial substi- 
tuted in place of 1600 being in each 
instance, But, in most in- 
stances, the curves for the pure bred 
fiber parallels the curve for commer- 
cial fiber. 


curves 


tiber—the constant to be 


over 2000, 


Exceptions to this state- 
ment will be noted on chart No. 6-B-2 
in the curves 4 and 5, which 
curves do not quite parallel the curves 
derived from our formula, but an ex- 
amination of the drafts used spin- 
ning this yarn as given in the pre- 
report, may in a degree at 
explain this difference. 
lhe yarns represented by curves 
4 and 5, were all spun from 
13/16”, 7%” and 15/16” cotton, 
the spinning draft on No, 22’s yarn 
being 8; on No. - on No. 
No. 44's 


_ > 


liminary 
least 


28’s yarn, 9 
36’s_ yarn, 
yarn, IT.0. 

Now it is possible that in spinning 
No. 36’s with a draft of 10.0 and No. 
44’s with a draft of 11.0 that the full 
strength of the cotton may not have 
been obtained to the extent that it was 
in spinning No. 22’s and No. 28’s 
with drafts of 8 and 9, respectively, 
and this circumstance we think may 
account for falling off in 
strength in these five instances. If a 
shorter spinning draft had been used 
for the No. 36’s and No. 44’s yarn, 
perhaps the breaking strength of the 
yarn would have’ been 


10.0; and on 


some 


somewhat 
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night have made these 
parallel with ours, as 1s 


the case with curves 0, 7, and & on 


| h+ } : Jo 
he same comment mignt De mada 


curves 7, 8 and g on 
chart 6-B-1, which do not quite 
commercial! 


. ‘ 1 } 
cotton. but this 1S also explained, we 


parallel the curves tor 


think, by the longer drafts used tor 
this short cotton, 7%”, in spinning No 


30's yarn 


In the preliminary Government re- 


port on the North Carolina cottons, 
the spinning draft when spinning N« 
36's varn from 72” cotton was 11.58 


and when spinning No. 22’s and No. 
28’s from the same staple, 8 and 9, 
his draft of 11 58 for 
No. 36’s yarn from 7%” staple is fairly 


respectively. 


high and may account for the loss ot 
point, and had a 
shorter draft been used, the strength 


strength at this 


of the No. 36’s yarn might have been 


sufficiently increased to have made 

curves 

formula. 
It will be noted that all of the other 


curves on chart 6-B-1 


8 and 9g parallel with our 


follow the di- 


formula, being num- 


irom 1 to 6, 


rection of the 
bered inclusive, repre- 
spun from 1-1/16” to 

But, with this longer 
draft on No 
was only 9.8 as compared with 11.58 


for the No 


cotton, 


senting yarns 
1-5/32” staple 
cotton, the 36's yarn 

, eo 7” 
30s yarn spun irom *% 


Referring again to chart No. 6-B-2, 
it is surprising to note there is so 
little the proportional 
strength between yarn made from a 
fiber of unusual uniformity in jength 
and normal strength of fibers and one 


difference in 


made from cotton whose fibers are 
below average uniformity in length 


and of poor strength, as evidenced by 
curve 8 in comparison with curves 6 
and 7. The yarns made from these 
three types of cotton are approxi- 
mately of the same strength, yet there 
is a noticeable difference in the uni- 
formity and strength of the fibers. 
There is a difference in 
No. 6-B, 6-B-1 and 6-B-2, in that the 
varn in all of the Government tests 
at 65% relative humidity 
and a temperature of 70° F., whereas 
the curves represented by our formula 
are for yarn tested at 70% relative 
humidity and a temperature of 70° F. 


charts 


was tested 


Consequently, the Government curves 
tor pure strain cotton should le ap 
proximately 5% higher than shown 
on the above charts, which magnifies 
still further the additional strength to 
be derived from yarns spun from pure 
bred fiber. 

If the use of pure bred cottons re 
sults in such a in the 
strength of yarn as indicated by these 


tests, then it 


material gain 


is a subject which should 
have the unstinted support and cooper- 
ation of the spinners and_ cotton 


+ 


larmers, 


Inc., 
addition to 


Sibson & Stern, 
Pa This coneern in 


Philadelphia, 
manu 
] +h - 
facturing warp laces and edgings at thei 
plant, Stenton & Wyoming Aves., now is 
manufacturing a line of knitted househ 


utility articles 
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Cleaning Roving Bobbins 





Tests Conducted in South- 


ern 


ECENT tests by a leading south- 
ern cotton mill indicate that bob- 
bin and quill cleaning machines are 
cost-reducing equipment, capable of 
affording important savings in labor, 
increasing the efficiency of the work- 
ers, saving waste, and putting the 
waste in better condition for rework- 
ing. 
Construction of Machine 
The machine used in these tests was 
the “Termaco” roving bobbin cleaner. 
The stock model of this machine is 
constructed to receive all sizes of rov- 
two minor adjust- 
ments requiring less than one minute 
to make. The bobbins to be stripped 
are fed through the top of the ma- 
around the 


ing bobbins with 


chine, and are carried 
cleaning roll by a conveyor belt. The 
cleaning roll is with card 
clothing and revolves at a high rate 
of speed tangent to the bobbins to be 
The rapid rotation of the 
cleaning roll bobbins to 
rotate rapidly by friction, with the re- 
sult that the wire clothing on the roll 
exerts a carding action on the entire 
cylindrical surface of the bobbin, tear- 
ing off the yarn in small pieces. The 
waste is knocked off the cleaning roll 
by a scavenger roll and is blown by 
a fan into a receiving chamber. After 
the bobbins have been stripped of waste 
they are conveyed to an outlet and 
dropped from the machine. The daily 
capacity of the 36,000 
bobbins. 

The 
above is as follows: 

‘For some time we did not seriously 
consider using a bobbin cleaner for 
cleaning roving bobbins, as the spin- 
ners were cleaning bobbins by twist- 
ing the waste off, and we did not see 
where cleaning the bobbins was cost- 
ing much of anything. 

Test Hand Cleaning 

“As a test, we had the spinners 
run the waste down to one layer or 
took the bobbins to a 
central place where they were cleaned 
by hand. We found that it took two 
people to clean the bobbins, but we 
reduced the amount of waste 175 Ibs. 


ce yvered 


cleaned. 
causes the 


machine is 


overseers’ report referred to 


less, and we 


per week and saved the $o per week 
paid each of three roller pickers—a 
total of $27 weekly—the spinners do- 
ing the work formerly done by the 
roller pickers. 

“From this test it was evident that 
method 


money for 


cleaning bobbins by our old 
was actually costing us 


labor and excess waste. 


“Nine months ago we installed a 
Termaco in our No. 1 mill to clean 
8 in. speeder bobbins. This mill has 


28,180 spindles producing 12s to 28s 
varn. With the machine we cleaned 
on an average of 25,000 bobbins per 
day. 


“While it 


these bobbins by 


took two men to clean 
hand, according to 
the test we had made before installing 


the Termaco, after the machine was 


Mill Show 


Savings 


installed it required only one man to 
clean the bobbins and take care of the 
from the machine. 
We pay this man $14.35 per week 
which deducted from $27 leaves us a 
saving of $12.65 per week, or $657.80 
yearly. We estimate about 25% of 
this will power, depreciation, 


waste as it came 


cover 





Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner 


and upkeep cost, leaving us a net sav- 
ing of $493.35 yearly. Thus the Ter- 
maco will more than pay for itself in 
two years in labor saving alone. 

“In addition to the direct labor sav- 
ing, the spinners now have more time 
in which to spin, which results in in- 
creased production and a better quality 
of yarn. The spinners can get around 
the frames oftener thereby keeping the 
ends up better, which means a reduc- 
tion in scavenger roll waste. We fig- 
ure scavenger roll waste has been re- 
duced about 15% 


Other Savings 

“There are a number of ways in 
which the Termaco that are 
difficult to figure in dollars and cents. 
For instance, we find the spinners are 
better satisfied so that they turn out 
more work, and they are not bothered 
by having to empty waste out of their 
pockets every 30 min. or so. Since we 
can see every bobbin that is cleaned, 
we can control the amount of roving 
left on bobbins and keep it at a mini- 
mum, 


Saves, 


“The machine does not injure the 
bobbins in any way. The waste comes 
through in such condition that it does 
not have to be reworked before being 
It is put right in with 
the raw stock; consequently there is no 
reworking cost. 


used again. 


“In the nine months the Termaco 
has been in daily operation there has 
been no upkeep expense. Short left- 
over pieces of card clothing have been 
used to recover the cleaning rolls 
about every 90 days. Because of the 
way the machine is constructed, we 
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do not see why there should be a: 
upkeep other than renewing the ca 
clothing. 

“We have also installed a sim 
machine in our No. 2 mill.” 


The tests may be summarized 
follows: 
| ee) eee ne eee $657 
25% to cover depreciation, 

power, and upkeep.......... _164 
Labor saving less depreciation.. $40:; 
175 Ibs. roving waste weekly, 


estimated at .015 per Ib...... 1st 
Net annual saving $620 


This is a return of 89.9% on 
investment after deducting all chars 
and making allowance for all oper 
ing costs, but does not include ad 
tional savings covered by a 15% 
duction in scavenger roll waste, 1 
does it cover the increased efficie: 
of the spinners which has resulted in 
higher production and better yarn. 

This mill employed roller pickers 
clean the bobbins and the scavenger 
rolls, paying them at a lower rate than 
the spinners received. Where the 
spinners are performing the cleani: 
operation at higher wages, the sa 
ings will be increased in proportion 


s 


to the wages paid. 





Welding a Loom Lay 


Part Bronze-Welded Quickly at 
Low Cost 
By J. F. Eldee 

Oxy-acetylene welding equipment 
today is finding many uses in the tex- 
tile mill repair shop. It is an eco- 
nomical means for repairing broken 
machine parts and goes a long way 
toward keeping production costs at a 
minimum. 

An example of this is shown in the 
welding of a loom lay end at the York- 
shire Worsted Mill at Lenni, Pa. The 
part was broken in four places, but in 
one hour and fifteen minutes it was as 
good as new and ready to go back into 


service. The total cost of welding was 
$2.75. Subtracting this from the cost 


of a new part indicates a very substan- 
tial cash saving. The time that would 
have been lost in waiting for the new 
part to come should also be considered. 

As there were no facilities for pre- 
heating, the part was bronze welded. 
A strong bronze weld is stronger than 
the usual cast-iron weld, and ordina- 
rily there is no expansion and contrac 
tion to be considered. Tobin bronze 
and Braz-cast flux were used. 

After the broken edges had _ been 
ground off on a bevel, so as to form 
a V-groove when in position, the) 
were placed in alignment and the weld 
started. A No. 6 tip was used with a 
slightly flame; that is, 4 
flame containing a slight excess oi 
acetylene. 


reducing 


As soon as the cast iron became a 
dull red hot, the end of the bronze rod 
which had been previously warmed 
and dipped in the flux was_ placed 
under the flame. After the break was 
“tinned” with a thin layer of bronze 
the crack was run full, and some run 
over the edges for reinforcing. 

The lay end was allowed to cool 
slowly, and when ccol the work where 
necessary was smoothed up with a tle 
It was put 
once 


back on the machine at 


re 
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How High Can the Temperature Be Raised Without 


Impairment to Operative Efficiency? 


HE article entitled “Humidity 
—Its Effect on Yarn and 
Workers,” by S. Wyatt, 
which appeared in the May 
ist issue of TEXTILE Wor Lp, is most 
teresting. It relates very closely to 

e subject matter of an earlier con- 
tribution by the present writer which 
was published in the April 23rd issue 
of this publication. 

Mr. Wyatt suggests that steam may 
he less troublesome and less expensive 
than humiditying by the distribution 
of spray, and that operatives may ob- 
ject to the use of spray because of 
miperfect vaporization. 

Initial and Operating Cost 

\s to initial cost: 

Humidification by spray is undoubt- 
edly more expensive. To demonstrate 
in such a discussion as this that the 
initial investment required for humidi- 
fying equipment secures a value which 
warrants the investment is a difficult 
task, but in support of that opinion I 
point to the fact that the use of steam 
tor the humidification of modern mills 
in the States was abandoned years 
Humidification by atomizers, 
humidifiers, and the Central 
Station method has entirely super- 
seded it. None of the textile consult- 
ing engineers or progressive manu- 
facturers in this country would think 
ot depending upon steam to equip a 
modern plant. The few mills which 
are still using steam explain that 
practice only on the ground that no 
funds are available for investment. 
We can account for such a thorough 
revolution in humidifying practice 
only on the ground that its 
merits have been proved by general 
experience. 


ago. 


spray 


\s to the cost of power, attendance, 

repairs, and depreciation: 
lt is probably true that modern 
humidification costs more than the use 
of steam, but not as much more as is 
commonly supposed. If the fuel cost 
ot employing vapor steam is analyzed, 
will be found that the amount of 
steam actually generated is relatively 
h because only a small portion of 
steam consumed does useful work 
as berated vapor. Much of it is con- 
densed, and the drainage is commonly 
wasted instead of being returned. The 
heat resulting from condensation is 
economically used in cold weather but 
positive disadvantage in hot 
ther, tending toward high tempera- 
and reduced humidities. I be- 
Mr. Wyatt will concede that in 
ters of available humidifying ca- 
y a typical vapor steam equipment 


very low value as compared with 


it 


ramer Co Boston, Mass 





A Further Comparison of English and 
American Practice in Humidification 


By A. W. Thompson* 


the modern humidifying plant of ade- 
quate capacity. 

In short: 
due to low cost for vapor steam must 
be heavily discounted because of low 
potential value as compared with 
modern humidifying equipment 


Any claim of advantage 


Character of Performance 
As to imperfect performance: 


Most modern American factories 


N the issue of April 23, Mr. 


From his own 
Wyatt concludes that 
* ....maximum efficiency will only 


be obtained when the atmosphere sur- 


rounding the varn has a humidity of 
85% to 87.5% and a temperature of 
82.5°> to 85 

This is coupled with the further 
conclusion that: “....the weaver 


[should be] 


exposed to air having a 
humidity of 50% and a 


tempera- 


Thompson published an article 


entitled “Effect of Humidity on Operative Efficiency.” A 
further discussion of this topic by S$. Wyatt of Derbyshire. Eng., 


appeared May 21 under the title “Humidity 
To Mr. Wyatt's article Mr. Thompson now replies. 


and Workers.” 


Its Effect on Yam 


He defines a “practical ideal” in atmospheric conditions for the 


weave shed as follow: 


“The humidity in the working plane of 


the weave shed should be held constantly at that level which 
corresponds to the minimum of warp breakage, and the tem- 
perature should be maintained at or somewhat below that point 
at which operative efficiency begins to be impaired by any 


further rise in temperature.” 


are equipped with either spray humidi- 
fiers or Central Station Systems. The 
use of atomizers is widespread but is 
chiefly confined to low-posted tactories 
built before the modern high-posted 
type of factory construction became 


general. It would require only the 
most superficial investigation into 
American practice to satisfy Mr. 


Wyatt or any other competent obser- 
ver that there is no discomfort to 
operatives or damage to machinery 
from modern humidifiers. They have 
been so far perfected and refined in 
design that no disadvantage on this 
account can possibly be urged seri- 
ously upon = any _ well-grounded 
evidence. 

I regret that Mr. Wyatt found in 
my discussion the implication that 
American yarns are immune to tem- 
perature changes as affecting strength 
within the ranges of temperature 
which are under discussion. While 
no specific information on that point 
had previously reached me, Mr. 
Wyatt has contributed the following 
explicit statement: 

“In the Lancashire investigation, 
however the effect of temperature on 
warp breakages, although much less 
than that of humidity, was by no 
means negligible, since for a 
humidity (75 to 80%) breakages con- 
tinued to decrease until a temperature 
of 82.5° to 85° was attained.” 

I infer, however, that we may agree 
that within ordinary ranges tempera- 
ture is so small a factor in breakage 
as compared with humidity that the 
latter condition clearly should be our 
chiet 


given 


consideration. 





ture of 71° (or the equivalent 
of these conditions in sensible tem- 
perature). 

If Mr. Wyatt means that this is a 


purely theoretical ideal, I can agree; 
but I see no possibility of attaining 
such an ideal in actual practice. It 
seems scarcely possible that the ma- 
terial being processed by the machine 
and the operator of the machine can be 
simultaneously provided with atmos- 
pheric conditions differing so widely. 

What we are all seeking is a practi- 
cal ideal—the best condition which can 
be attained in commercial practice. 
Coupling my own experience with Mr. 
Wyatt’s statements, as I understand 
them, I should think that a practical 
ideal might be detined as follows: 

The humidity in the working plane 
of the weave shed should be held con- 
stantly at that level of humidity which 
corresponds to the minimum of warp 
breakage, and the temperature should 
be maintained at or 
that point at which operative efficiency 
begins to be impaired by any further 
rise in temperature 


somewhat below 


The Comfort Zone 
It should be borne in mind that 
“comfort” is a question of 
The “comfort zone,” 
the research of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
and 71° 


degree. 


as determined by 


was found to lie between 63 


sensible+ temperature, but “comfort 
+The writer has been accustomed to substituting 
the t s p 
ff v perat is pu 7 
i » A i > Heating & 
V i £z Engine ‘ nz 
list tior twe x 


limit for sensible temperature 


oe 


ye’ as thus used refers to the tem- 
peratures which we would seek to 
maintain in dwelling houses, public 


auditoriums where the 
subject is entitled to expect the maxi- 
mum of comfort. 

he question of what constitutes 
“reasonable comfort” for paid opera- 
tives in a factory is another matter. 
Operatives will 
customed to considerably higher sensi- 
ble temperatures than those mentioned 
above and will perform their tasks 


cheerfully and effectively so long as 


buildings, or 


readily become ac- 


they are subject to sensible tempera- 
tures are 
than ideal—but not 


which “tolerable,” rather 
“intolerable.” 
What, then, is a proper commercial 
~a limit 
should be < 
practical and humane sense as we seek 
to define it in the textile industry ? 
The organization with the 
writer is connected has devoted con- 
attention to this 
and it has been repeatedly 
sistently observed that textile opera- 
tives will show marked signs of dis- 
comfort and oppression and will insist 
upon relief when the sensible 
perature in a textile mill reaches 82°. 


which “tolerable” in a 


which 





siderable question, 


and con- 


tem- 


This is a not-at-all uncommon oc- 
currence during hot the 
southern States. It repre- 
sented, for instance, assuming an air 
velocity of 50 ft. per minute, by a 
dry-bulb temperature of 85° at 
85% relative humidity, the corre- 
sponding wet-bulb temperature being 
81°, which might easily 
a weave shed. Similarly, a dry-bulb 
temperature of 88'2°, at 65% 
relative humidity, with a _ wet-bulb 
temperature of A" might 
easily occur in a _ spinning room. 
With outside temperature of 100° 
and outside air at 25% humidity, 
which are not infrequent extremes in 
some southern localities, it requires a 
high rate of evaporation and con- 
siderable air change to keep the sen- 
sible temperature inside the factory 


weather in 
would be 


occur in 


within bounds. I should suggest 
therefore that 82° might well be 
defined as an ‘intolerable’’ sensible 


temperature, speaking in a commercial 
sense and considering our purposes. 


Reasonable Temperature Limit 


I personally 80° 
could be assumed as a reasonable limit 
for temperature when de- 
termining the proper humidifying 
capacity in a given location—the pur- 
being to provide evaporative 
capacity sufficient to hold the sensible 
temperature down to at least 80°, 
at the desired humidity in the hottest 
a normal year. 
Factories equipped on such a 


believe that 


sensible 


pose 


weather of 
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as this could maintain the humidity 
yeir in and year out at sensible tem- 
ne atures which need not ordinarily 
exceed 75°—a condition in which 
operatives would experience reason- 

comfort without impairment of 
efficiency. When the extreme hot 
spell appears, the sensible temperature 
creep up to 80°, during the 
reat of the day even at maximum 
evaporation. An increase in the 
window-opening will, it is true, lower 
the humidity somewhat, but the result- 
ing drop in the wet-bulb temperature 

increase in air velocity will pro- 
luce a very marked drop in the sen- 
sible temperature and will provide the 
immediate relief which the operatives 


m ’ 


need. The occasional emergency can 
thus be humanely met at only a slight 
ind temporary sacrifice of the com- 
advantage of the maximum 
e of production. 


mercial 


| have thus attempted to suggest a 
for a humidifying practice 
vhich would be sound both from the 
humane and from the practical stand- 

int, and I should particularly value 
comments upon this 


further sugges- 


Heat of Steam 


Referring again to the relative ad- 
ntages of humidification by spray 
is compared with vapor steam: Mr. 
Wvatt’s remark, that at a given con- 
lition of humidity and sensible tem- 
perature it makes no difference which 
ethod is used, is of course correct. 
is would properly apply throughout 
part of the year when the out- 
le weather is cold and windows can 
he kept closed. During such periods 
the release of vapor steam not only 
issists In humidification but in as- 
suming a portion of the task of warm- 
the factory, which would other- 

ise fall upon the heating system. 
\s warmer weather approaches, 
wever, the heat vapor 
ecomes usable only in part; and, as 
he temperature to rise, a 
int is eventually reached where the 
at of the itself and the 
ndensation in the supply and return 


o§ 


from steam 


continues 


vapor O1 


nes is wholly excessive, whereas 
inder the same circumstances the heat 
hsorbed by the vaporization of water 
Wholly beneficial. It is my under- 
that Mr. Wyatt would not 
pply his remark just quoted to such 


nditions. 


ling 


\nother important specific state- 
ent of Mr. Wyatt's is that the Lan- 
that 
produced 
er temperatures than -vapor steam 

om 43° to..637*. J] 
results 


investigation showed 
with 


shire 

ifving spray 
assume 
noted in 
should 
a much greater discrepancy in 
‘mperature effect of the 
ls in really warm weather. It 
shown both by calculation and 


these were 


moderate weather as | 


two 


ved performance that in really 
veather the free evaporation of 


combined with reasonable ven- 


will result in weave room 
peratures not more than 10‘ 
above the outside wet-bulb 


itures, and in spinning room 
itures 


not more than 16° 
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or 18° above the outside wet-bulb 
temperature. Under the same cir- 
cumstances, I doubt whether it would 
be even possible to use steam in suffi- 
cient quantity to attain the humidities 
produced by the water-spray, but, as- 
suming that these humidities were 
attained by steam, the roone tempera- 
tures would certainly exceed those 
produced by water spray by 10°, or 
more. This would obviously result 
not only in intolerable sensible tem- 
peratures but in wet-bulb 
tures which would considerably ex- 
ceed legal limitations. 

Even the difference of 4.3° to 
6.7° reported by Mr. Wyatt would 
be sufficient to make intolerable many 
in which 
would otherwise be quite bearable. 


tempera- 


days each warm season 


Evaporative Capacity 

I infer from Mr. Wyatt's article 
that the Lancashire mills, where the 
investigation was conducted, were 
probably equipped with such scanty 
humidifying capacity that it would be 
difficult to draw sound conclusions as 
to the merits of liberal humidification 
by water-spray coupled with venti- 
from data at hand \l- 
though he states that no tests of evap- 


lation any 


Fe 
tol- 


orative capacity were made, the 
lowing figures may be of interest: 
It is not uncommon here to provide 
actual evaporative capacities of from 
160 lbs. to 240 Ibs. hourly for each 


100,000 cu. ft. of factory content in 
weave sheds; and, in ring spinning, 
300 Ibs. to as high as 500 lbs. per 


hour. Ventilation at the rate of from 


3 to 4 air changes hourly in weaving, 
and from 8 to 12 in spinning are not 
considered In the New 
England manufacturing districts we 
expect to occasionally meet with tem- 
peratures of 90° outside with a 
relative humidity of 41%, and in some 
of the southern States temperatures 
of 98° at 25%. This 
discrepancy in the weather extreme 
in the northern as compared with the 
southern States will help to explain 
the discrepancies in evaporative ca- 
pacity above mentioned. 

The writer has no exact data as 


excessive. 


to 100° 


to 
the corresponding evaporative capac- 
ities which would be representative of 
English practice, but from conversa- 
tions with English 
Mr. Wvatt’s own statements re- 
ceives the impression that the English 
practice depends 
capacities 


friends and from 
he 
upon very much 
than American as 
above described. He ventures to doubt 
whether anv of the mills in the Lan- 
district would 
evaporative capacities 


lower 


actual 
to 


cashire show 
equivalent 
as much as 50% of those above in- 
dicated. At rate it appears 
he an established fact that the use of 
vapor steam in English 
practically universal. 


anv to 


pract ice is 


Objection of Labor 
While such a conclusion on the part 
of an American who has never visited 
England may seem presumptuous, the 
writer cannot avoid the belief that 
the deep-seated opposition to humidifi- 
cation which has been displayed by 


organized labor in Britain is attri- 
butable to the discomforts whict 


been suffered because of this 
widespread use of steam, coupled 
probably with very limited ventilation. 

If such practices were supplanted 
by the equivalent of the humidifying 
practice which has been developed in 
the States, it would seem logical to 
expect similar gains in production and 
economy 


have 


have been 
even after allowing for 
all of the initial resistance which any 
in 


to those which 


realized here 
change practice always arouses. 
Such resistance always dies out in the 
ot the develop. 
When operatives find themselves able 


face benefits which 


to produce more product per machine 
unit and more per hand under more 
comfortable without 


conditions un- 


Bar Effects in 


(321) 53 
reasonable fatigue, and with better 


earnings, they will ultimately welcome 
and not 
facilitates 
results. 


condition which 


ot 


oppose 
the 


any 
attainment such 

Facts, however, are more eloquent 
than argument or opinion. If the In- 
dustrial Board 
should be led to investigate the tangi- 


Fatigue Research 
ble effects of humidification coupled 
with ventilation on a really adequate 
predict that ample 
be with 
manutac- 
humane and 


will earn very 


venture to 
wi uld 


scale, I 
uncovered 
to British 
that it is both 
economical and that it 


evidence 
which convince 
turers 
large returns 


upon a comparatively 


small invested capital. 


1 Silk Goods 





May 


Be 


Eliminated 


by 


Observing Care in Weaving 


By S.C. 


| N today’s critical market, bar effects 
in silk goods are the most common 


imperfections; and, although they can 


hardly be detected in the raw weave, 
rediice the merchan 


they value of the 


dise to such an extent that numerous 


With the 


cloth is 


rejections are experienced, 


close prices at which the in- 


troduced, a reduction in price means 


an absolute loss. The points men- 


tioned in the following paragraphs 
are all items which, occurring either 
one at a time or in groups, will cause 
these condemnable bar effects. 

First of all, attention should be 
paid ‘to the friction 
beams. 
the 


ropes on warp 
Excessive humidity will cause 
to contract. Any kind of 


powder applied will form a 


r¢ pes 


dough 


and produce a sticky surface. Best 
results have been obtained, in the 
writer's experience, with Manilla 


Veney 
such atmospheric conditions 
sible with the material in use. 
Piece Roller Adjustment 
lhe piece roller should turn very 


easily. Any tight adjustment of the 
friction plate attached to the = sand- 
roller and connected with the piece 


roller by one or more intermediate 
gears should be eliminated. 

The brake bands must be absolutely 
even, and there should be no excessive 
play at any joints. The slightest inter- 
upon the wheel will 
naturally reduce the normal speed of 
machine, turn 
the force of the reed movement. 

The ot the crankshaft 
should never have any excessive play. 


ference brake 


which in decreases 


bearings 


This applies also to bottom bearings 
supporting the lay. 

It has happened that the whip roller 
guiding the warp into the harness did 





Fig. 1. 


Effect When Whip Roll 


ropes ¥g to in. in diameter. 


\s believed by 


a great many experts, 


the ropes should “give” with every 
pick. It has been experienced that a 

. | Sat > » oe > ++} all 
warp having one rope move with all 


the picks of one side, and having the 
other rope move with the picks of the 
i is woven to a more regu- 
cloth. 


rope 


opposite side 
words, 
odd 
with the even, all 
best 


Of the powders most 


lar and even In other 


when one moves with the 


picks and the other 
jerks results 


ire eliminated and 


are obtained 
frequently used, French chalk, stove 


polish, 


or soapstone powder all serve 
their purpose provided the humidity 
used is within reason. A good, loose 
hemp rope, no powder, and low humid- 


ity will give the best service, provided 


Does Not Run Perfectly Even 


not This roller 
should rest about 1 in. higher than the 


race plate of the lay when the lay has 


run perfectly even. 


reached its lowest position (open 
shed). If the pins of the whip roller 
or the roller itself are just a little out 
of line, and this occurs very often on 
wide looms weaving narrow goods, 
then the height of the warp controlled 
Such an 
uneven strain is bound to have a bad 
effect the 
(See Fig. I.) 
One factor of great importance is 
the proper mounting of the reed. It 


should neither move backward nor for- 


by this roller will also vary. 


upon weaving operation. 


ward, but should permit any side 
movement with perfect ease. 
It is recommended to weave flat 
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Amory. Browne g Co. 


Specialize in Developing 


Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks 


That Mill Treasurer is handicapped who, in addition to his highly 
specialized duties of financing, buying raw materials and general over- 
sight of manufacturing, is compelled also to sell his product. He is 
deprived of the sources of market information available to the mill 
served by a good selling house. 













The Treasurer lacks the close personal contact with distributors 
in all parts of this country and abroad afforded by a skilled selling 
force, trained for the single purpose of selling. A good selling house, 
in constant touch with changes in markets, fashions and competition 
is able to advise its manufacturers well in advance of such changes and 


to take advantage of opportunities, either local or foreign, as they 
occur. 


















Amory, Browne & Co. for many years has striven to maintain 
clear understanding between the manufacturing personnel on the one 
hand and their market on the other. Only by such balance between 
the production and sales ends can a mill maintain satisfactory and 


continuous record of profit for its stockholders and steady employment 
for its operatives. 








Amory. Browne ¢ Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 






Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 











Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 





Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills Alabama 
_ Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Quinebaug Co. 





Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass.) 





The Wauregan Co. 
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crepes and crepe-de-chines, both of 
wi ch are very sensitive, with loose 
re: It should be observed that the 
be rings of the reed motion are well 
jul ricated so as to procure an even 
movement at all times. 

Vhere the warp supports and the 
loom are one unit, it will be observed 
that the motion for every pick is trans- 
mitted through the entire machine and 
causes a continuous shaking of the 
This can be prevented to some 
extent by placing a weight around the 
whip roller. 

An even shed is absolutely necessary. 
Picks from both sides should be timed 
exactly the same. Care should be 
taken not to have any reeds with shut- 
tle marks. The damaged dents 
caused by a loose spindle pin in the 
shuttle are liable to injure the filling 
thread. Even the warp can suffer 
under it, thus disturbing the evenness 
of the cloth considerably. 

Uneven shuttle tensions and hard 
or soft tubes will also cause streaks 
(see Fig. 2). These two factors 
should be watched carefully by the 


warp. 
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Fig. s 
Some Causes of Bar Effects in Silk Goods 


fixer or quilling foreman, especially 
when crepe material is used. 
Variation in Denier 
Raw material having a variation in 
denier (Fig. 3), uneven twist, or 
overstretched portions (Fig. 4), are 
bound to cause bar effects. It is there- 
fore advisable to procure only the 
highest grade of raw stock, and then 
make the throwing department respon- 
sible for the evenness of the twist. 
Aiter considering all the different 
causes, excluding of course those like 
poor regulating (joining marks) or 
mperfect working machine parts ef- 
fected through carelessness of weaver 
or fixer, there is one question which 
should never be overlooked when in- 
vestigating the cause of bars. Is the 
inevenness caused through too many, 
not enough, picks? For example, 
suppose the quality demands 100 picks 
per inch. At those places where the 
bars appear suppose an analysis shows 
that there are 105 or 9§ picks per inch. 
ause of the bars would thus be 
explained. This question 
never be omitted, for it helps 
i great deal in locating trouble. Fig. 
ws how bars are produced when 
rong number of picks appear. 
orrect picks are indicated at 4, 
at B the picks are too far apart 
anc .t C are too close together. 
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Scandinavia Belting Co., Charlotte 





Build Medern Plant for Manufacture of Solid Woven Cotton 
Belting and Transmission Linings 


A DEVELOPMENT of impor- 
tance from a construction stand- 
point during 1926, is the new plant 
of The Scandinavia Belting Co., at 
Charlotte, N. C. This concern manu- 
factures solid woven cotton belting and 
transmission linings, and up to May, 
1926, operated mills at Paterson, N. J. 

Need of a plant that would be 
modern in every respect resulted in 
the purchase of a plot of land of ap- 
proximately three and one-half acres 
at Charlotte. Actual construction of 
the first unit of a new mill with an 
area of 25,000 sq. ft. was started 
the first week of January, 1926. The 
plant was completed and turned over 
to the owners on April 28, the con- 
tractors earning a bonus of four days. 
This contract was on a bonus and 
penalty basis. This mill is as modem 
as present day engineering skill is 
able to design. The building is pri- 
marily of brick, steel frame, with 
3-in. plank roof and sawteeth over 
the weave shed. Continuous steel sash 
encloses the entire operating areas, 
giving maximum daylight. 


Planned for Extensions 

A notable feature of the design is 
the provisions that were made at the 
extreme north end for future exten- 
sions. The steel columns and saw- 
teeth are punched and ready for ex- 
tensions. The rear wall is built up 
of wood, properly studded, the out- 
side facing being novelty siding; 
thereby allowing the owners to extend 
the warping, quilling, and twisting 
departments, the weave shed, or the 
dressing department in_ individual 
units, or in groups, at any time they 
desire without disturbing operations 
in the present building. 

Using the weave shed as the nucleus, 
subsidiary parts of the mill, such as 
the belt dressing department, warping, 
twisting, and quilling shed, factory 
supply, yarn storage, machine shop, 
and shipping department were grouped 
at advantageous points. In order not 
to disturb the uniformity of design, 
the boiler room and switchboard room 
were placed as an appendix at the 
extreme end of the wall enclosing the 
dressing department. The . asphalt 
storage room was built as a basement 
under the dressing department, and 
the operators’ wash rooms were placed 
as a mezzanine over this department. 
The offices, laboratory, and first-aid 
room, together with the office wash 
rooms, were confined to the front of 
the plant. 


Weave Shed Construction 

Special construction features of the 
weave shed, a room of 8,600 sq. it., 
are a reinforced concrete floor slab 
chemically surface hardened, with ad- 
ditional reinforcing bars in areas 
where extra heavy looms are operat- 
ing. There is head room of 14 ft. to 
gutter ridge of sawteeth and 26 ‘ft. 
to the peak. Sawtooth sash are hollow 
metal, double glazed with 1! 


in. air 


space between glass. The roof deck 
is of 3 in. long leaf yellow pine, 
treated chemically with salts to pre- 
vent fungi growth on the exposed 
ceiling surface due to the high water 
content of air caused by humidifiers. 
Sawtooth sash sills, sidewall concrete 
sills, and the concrete floor bordering 
brick walls, were designed with a 
series of condensation gutters with 
¥, in. weep holes to the outside for 
water outlets. The roof deck is in- 
sulated with 1-in. cork slabs dipped in 
pitch, with 3-ply asphalt roof. 

This area, which also includes the 
additional area of 2,700 sq. ft., com- 
prising the warping, twisting, and 
quilling department, is air conditioned 
and heated by the Carrier Engineer- 
ing Company’s equipment. The looms, 
warpers, twisters, and quillers are 
motor-driven, part direct drive and 
the rest by line shafting and counter- 
shafts. The weave room aisles are 
illuminated with Cooper-Hewitt lamps. 

The dressing department, which is 


w 
— 
in 
vn 


pended from the ceiling of the dress- 
ing department. On account of the 
material involved, these hatch 
are also tin-clad with 
all links 
proper. 


doors 
fusible links; 
effective in the basement 
The boiler room, an area of 1,150 
sq. ft., with a head room of 18 ft., 
has equipment consisting of two 100 
lb. pressure Kewanee downdraft boil- 
ers, the steam lines being divided in 
the dressing room by a high and low 
pressure reducing valve; the low pres- 
sure steam feeding the direct heating 
and domestic hot water tank; the high 
pressure feeding process tanks and 
air conditioning equipment. 

Auxiliary equipment includes a 250 
h.p. cast-iron open type feed water 
heater; one 6 x 4 X 10 in. single act- 
ing boiler feed pump; a 36-in. diam- 
eter by 48-in. long blow-off tank; 
damper regulators, etc., and a domestic 
hot water tank with a capacity of 
80 gals. of water per hour from 60 ta 
180 deg. with steam at 5 Ibs. pressure. 

The factory supply room, yarn 
storage, and machine shop, are on the 
opposite side of the plant from the 
dressing department, and open directly 
into the weave shed. These rooms, 
having a combined area of 2,380 sq. ft., 





New Plant of Scandinavia Belting Co. at Charlotte, N. C. 


divided from the weave shed by a 
12-in. smooth tile wall, consists of an 
area of 4,000 sq. ft. The side walls 
of this room have the advantage of a 
continuous run of steel sash with a 
height from sill to head of 13 ft., af- 
fording excellent daylight. Electric 
lighting for night work is provided 
by 300-watt lamps, with rim factory 
type reflectors. 


Asphalt Storage 

Mixing kettles and dipping tanks 
are individual motor and shaft driven, 
and these together with belt dryers are 
served with steam process lines at a 
pressure of 100 lbs. “The asphalt 
storage, as previously mentioned, is 
in the form of a basement with an 


area of 1,500 sq. ft., with concrete 
floor, walls, and reinforced slab over- 
head. An average temperature of 60 
deg. F. is maintained throughout the 


vear. Incoming material enters from 
Axa tt 6 ft. above the 
floor grade, which is driveway grade 
outside. It is then 


double doors, 


stored in steel 
barrel racks. A concrete stairway en- 
ters this room from the dressing de- 
partment, egress being through a tin- 
clad fire door with fusible links. Ma- 
terial finds its way to the dressing 
tanks through a double hatch fire door 
in the slab overhead, and is moved 
intact by a block and trolley rail sus- 


are divided by tile partitions with tin- 
clad sliding doors as means of en- 
trance and are all interconnected. Go- 
ing back to the dressing department 
side, we find the shipping department 
of 1,224 sq. ft., with a mezzanine of 


> 


432 sq. ft. suspended over one portion. 


Shower Baths Provided 


The office portion in the forward 
section comprises a well equipped lab- 
oratory, a first-aid room, a superin- 
tendent’s office, a private office, and 
a general office, with a total of 1,280 
sq. ft. This portion is divided from 
the main plant by a tile partition; in- 
terconnecting rooms are finished in 
wood and glass partitions. The head 
room at this part of the building is 
low roofed, with a height of 13 ft. 


In conclusion, the facilities for the 
comfort of the operators are as com- 
plete as possible. Shower baths were 
installed in the shop wash rooms on 
the dressing department mezzanine. 
As the plant operates day and night 
the entire year, hot water is available 
at all times. In addition, drinking 
fountains are provided at advanta- 
geous points, the units being cooled by 
a central artificial refrigeration plant. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., New 
York office, were the engineers in 
charge of this development. 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


Can Cotton be bleached with Solozone ? 


Yes it can, and should be, if you want 
strong goods, 
soft goods, 


permanently white goods. 


But the Solozone bleach costs more? 


Not necessarily. So many costly 
operations, so much water and 
power can be cut out, and so much 
damage and unevenness avoided 
that the difference in cost, if 


any, is negligible. 


How can | investigate without much trouble? 


Write us. We will indicate how to 
arrive at a definite conclusion 


without much trouble or expense. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cohesion and Evenness Enter Into the Consideration 
of “Silk Thread kngineering” 


Tests of These Indicate the Innate Quali- 
ties of and Help in Classifying Raw Silk 


By Warren P. Seem+ 


ISAGREEMENTS _ between 

results obtained on the cohe- 

sion machine and weaving re- 

sults were found due to the 
following conditions: 

First, a dry mill room with only 40 
to 50% relative humidity at a dry 
temperature of 70 to 80° F. A dry 
atmosphere caused the reeds and 
harnesses to cut the thread quickly 
and made the threads break more 
readily. For good weaving results one 
must maintain a relative humidity of 
65 to 70% at a dry temperature of 70 
to 75 

Second, soft-natured silks were 
soaked and kept wet too long. In 
some cases over half of the cohesion 
was destroyed. Some silks should not 
be soaked, but ghould be evenly oiled. 
To determine whether a silk should or 
should not be soaked, make two cards 
from the same threads, test the first 
one as it is, soak the second card in 
lukewarm water for a few seconds, 
dry the second card, and make cohe- 
sion tests on both. When the differ- 
ence between the two sets is 30% or 
more, do not soak the silk, but oil it. 
Silks that lose only 10% of cohesion 
after wetting give better results when 
soaked. As these lots usually have 
hard gums, they can be rubbed out 
when the silk is wet and the silk then 
hung up and dried. The winding will 
be greatly improved without affecting 
the weaving results. 

Third, mechanical imperfections in 
the loom (cut reeds, harnesses, etc.) 

Fourth, too humid air conditions 
during the dog days, which caused the 
soft natured lots to cohesion. 
This was particularly noticeable on 
silks that stood a few days owing to 
the absence of a weaver. 

Fifth, improper treatment in soak- 
ing; temperature too high or an un- 
suitable emulsion. 

Sixth, an excessive number of very 
ne threads and cleanness defects. 


iT se 
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Studying Cohesion 
To those interested in the study of 
hesion, I suggest the following pro- 
lure: 
A. Select samples of smooth and 
ugh silks by the following method: 
ke a small skein of silk and find the 
Ignite the skein 
i crucible for about five hours until 
the black carbon disappears and 
a white residue remains. Weigh 
residue and the per 
of it by comparison with the 


olute dry weight. 


determine 


lute dry weight. This residue 
unts to from 14 to 2%, and is 
reserv Prev s insta of 
» appeared J 1 Ta 2 Fe 2 
Mar. 12, Ap 2 May 2 and il 
ntendent of Throwing and D r of 

of Jj s Ka & ( 





composed 
magnesia. 

B. Make a square frame of wood, 
similar to a drum, without top or 
bottom, and stretch a 225 m. sizing 
skein across it drum tight. Rub the 
skein with a '%4-in. diameter steel rod 
about 12 in. long. Rough silks con- 
taining mud, lime, and magnesia give 
a screeching sound when rubbed. 
Smooth silks having very little for- 
eign substances in the gum give off 
little or no screech. 

C. Test the cohesion on both kinds 


principally of lime and 


conditions of temperature in the basins 
and in the length of the croisure. The 
threads were all of six cocoons and 
the drying on the reel was under prac- 
tically the same conditions in all cases. 
After the threads thoroughly 
dried (after two weeks) 
cards were made from different por- 
tions of the threads and the cohesion 
test applied in the usual way with the 
results shown in the accompanying 
tables. It should be observed that the 
length of the croisure has 
influence on the 


were 
standing 


a marked 
both 


cohesion in. 





Chemical Laboratory of Julius Kayser & Co. 


of machines, and note the difference 
between the rough and smooth silks 

D. Oil the samples and observe the 
difference in the | 


before and 
after. 


results 
indicate the 
nate qualities of raw silk? 
weig finds that it 

been quite persistent throughout all 
his studies during the last 16 yrs. as 
to the value of the quality. We find 
ourselves in agreement with him, as 
all our studies show that silk high in 
cohesion is always high in the physi 
cal characteristics, 
ticity. Our 
ever, that 
used to measure the innate qualities, 


Does cohesion also 11) 
Rosenz- 


does, and he has 


1 


strength, and elas- 


researches show, W- 


cohesion alone cannot be 


for sometimes the cohesion is high 
the cocoon fibers but only medium 
the thread 


reeling methods or 


reeled because of faulty 
carelessness in 


reeling. 


Temperature and Croisure Tests 
W. F. Edwards in Silk, 
a series of tests showing the influence 
of the temperature of the water and 
the length of the croisure on the cohe- 
sion of silk. He states that: 
“Threads were made under vari 


1923, gives 


> 





cases ind that where the cocoons 
were held at 60 instead of 90°C. the 
effect was more noticeable on he 
in. croisure the three columns 
under 4 in. croisure represent silks 
nade on three different davs; the first 
} 1 “ ' 4] 
column represents the silk made on the 
same dav that the 9 in. croisure 
silk was made 
STROKES ON THE COHESION MACHINI 
) € { roisure ‘ 
2147 I88 1005 1272 77 84 800 
2458 24 443 1028 7 i 5 7 
1205 Rit R50 110 R] 8 774 
110 700 t 44 7 
Ol 741 ( 8 4 4 666 
Aver 1581 84 84 TOR ¢ { 
I] av. 1581 827 660 
C ocoons ere ield e first b n 
t 100 ( tor I5 min the ran 
ferred Oo the S€ nd bas nd eld 
] + | 
go” | qduring e reeling operation. 
ST KES ON THE COHESION MACHINI 
e ws P 
8 1070 1037 ©1003 l 2 641 
) 1 So4 624 7 68 
} 137 1 770 2 28 6 
R87 99 05 () 10 1 
4 ROO RO 48 1H8 \7 19 
Avera 1482 $ 7 7 87 72 
Tota , 1482 8 ‘ 
Coco S ere eld in the ) 
t 10 ( I I5 n t 


ferred to the second basin and held at 
60° C. during 

Because of 
faulty reeling 


the reeling operation. 
the exceptions due to 
methods, we find that it 
requires the combination of the co- 
efficients of strength and cohesion to 
always correctly determine the natiire 
of silk. As no exceptions to strength 
are noted in these studies in its cor- 
relation to nature, and since excep- 
tions are named to all others, does it 
not logically that strength 
alone indicates nature and that cohe- 
sion also is unnecessary ? 


follow 


Experience shows that it is easy to 
decide on how to dispose of silk that 
weak, but on silk that is 


strong 


is strong or 


neither nor weak one needs 
measureable characteristic of 
physical check 
the value so as to 
decide what each lot of silk is suitable 


for. 


another 
the 
against 


properties to 
strength 


The bulk of the silk produced is 
of medium grade in each of its qual- 
ities, and, 
the best to select, one 
must take enough measurements of the 


as one cannot always get 
which is easy 


various characteristics of the inter- 
best 
available at a price promising eco- 


manufacturing of a specific 


mediate grades so as to use the 
nomical 
product. 


Evenness in Raw Silk 


Raw silk is irregular or uneven in 


size on account of the natural varia- 
tion in the size of the silk filaments 
produced by the silk worm. While 
careful reeling reduces this variation 


to a 


silk 


same de- 
gree of uniformity that is character- 


considerable degree, a TaW 


thread does not the 


pt ssess 


stic of a ravon thread or that ts 


a drawn or spun yarn 
lherefore, the denier of a raw silk 
lways expressed in three numbers, 
is 13-14-15—marked 13/15 denier. 


The 123 


is a 
I5 average size, according to 


re raw 


s : raed 
silk reeler, may come within 





the limits of 1314 and 14% deniers. 
An abstract from a report pub- 

lished by the Imperial Sericultural 

Experimental Station shows the fol- 


lowing variations in the denier size of 
lifferent classes of cocoons. 
} 
I y N 24 
( ‘ y 9 
{ W 97 
( le \ R4 
H ( W > nt 
M G 
i Grade Whit 
1 ( i W 
: H ( i 
; 8 
{ eve € n the reeled hre 1 is 
degree, number, and 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF CHENEY STANDARD SIZES AND TWISTS 


In its standard line of Silk Yarns, Cheney offers a range of size and twist wide enough 
to meet practically every need of every manufacturer. 

By using standard yarns a manufacturer has undoubted advantage. He eliminates 
the problem of having special twists made for him—experimenting with samples. 

With Cheney, he can find what he wants immediately. He can make sure that his 
yarns are of a more uniform quality. He can rely on prompt deliveries—no time lost. 

And since standardization always makes for economy, Cheney Standard Yarns are 
likely to cost less than specials. 

In addition, Cheney stands today as the acknowledged authority on color in the 
silk market. And Cheney yarn colors are based upon the latest up-to-the-minute style 
knowledge—a range of choice that will enable you to choose those colors which 
harmonize most distinctively with your ground colors. 

Write to Yarn Sales Dept., Cheney Brothers, 181 Madison Ave., New York City. 


July 16, 1927 
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len th of uneven threads. There is a 
ge: eral agreement among experienced 
users Of raw silk that short lengths 
of threads within 30% of the average 
size under or over (on a 13/15 size, 
those threads over 10 and under 18 
denier) even up in two or more 
threads and produce an even product. 
Studies on the degree of evenness will 
then be confined to the threads within 
30°- under and over the average size. 
he Raw Silk Classification Com- 
mittee in 1926 divided the uneven 
threads into five classes as follows: 

1. Weak threads are those which 
break at 25 gms. regardless of their 
size. 

2. Very fine threads are those 
which break 50% below the average 
strength of the thread. 

3. Fine threads are those which 
break 30% below the average strength 
of the thread under test. 

4. Coarse threads are those which 
break 30% above the average strength 
of the raw silk under test. 

5. Very coarse threads are those 
which break 50% above the average 
strength of the raw silk under test. 


Number of Uneven Threads 


A 20-yr. study of the number of 
uneven threads that appear in the 
different grades of raw silk has 
showed that it varies greatly during 
the same season between different 
chops of the same grade and also be- 
tween different seasons. 

A radical change was found in the 
spring of 1922 when the coarse and 
very coarse threads quadrupled in 
number, due, I am told, to an endeavor 
to reduce the very fine threads, in- 
crease the production of the reeling 
girls, and reduce the cost of reeling. 

In the sixth column of the follow- 
ing table the maximum number of all 
kinds of evenness defects that may be 
expected in 30,000 yds. of each of the 
six grades adopted by the Raw Silk 
Classification Committee in their 1926 
report is given. The numbers in col- 
umns 2, 3, 4 and § are by the writer 
and represent the average number of 
each kind that may be expected in 
each grade. 


NUMBER OF EVENNESS DEFECTS 


Very Very 

Grade fine Fine Coarse Coarse Total 
XXX 5 6 + ; 10 
Grand XX 10 10 20 
Crack XX 1 12 15 2 30 
XX : 12 8 40 
X + 17 23 il 55 
! 4 16 30 20 70 


The lengths of the uneven threads 
in the best grades of raw silk, or those 
threads under 10 denier and over 18 


denier on 13/15 size, range from 1% 
yd. to 50 yds., and average about 10 
yds. On the lower grades they range 


14 yd. to 150 yds. and average 
about 20 yds. In the best grades of 
size we find sizing skeins that 


Wels 11 deniers and others that 
weig) 17 deniers, but we do not find 
that the total length of the sizing 
ke 450 m., is of size 11 or 17; 


ese often show quite a variation 
in s.zes, finer or coarser, than the 
AVET ye. 

practice, silk is reeled to average 
size. To get the average size on a 
skein of 450 m., the reeler must limit 
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the length of the threads under 11 and 
over 17; and, as these average up as 
stated above, experience shows that 
we need not consider the length of 
the uneven thread in classifying even- 
ness, but only the degree and number. 
(The sizing test skeins show the long 
lengths of fine and coarse threads. ) 


Silk Required for Tests 

We find that the amount of silk 
required to represent a bale is 20 
skeins drawn from 20 different books 
or part of a bale. To represent a lot 
of bales we find that two bales out of 
five, or three bales out of ten, must be 
tested. 

We find that the yardage to be taken 
from the skeins to be tested varies 
according to the number of defects 
found in the silk. The greater the 
number of defects, the closer they are 
together and the less amount of silk 
required; the less the number of de- 
fects, the farther they are apart and 
the greater the length required to get 
results within half a grade on differ- 
ent tests from the same bale. 

The variation one may expect when 
testing less than 30,000 yds., is shown 
by the following analysis of 25 tests 
made recently in which the sasne tests 
made on 30,000 yds. were divided into 
10,000 and 20,000 yds. These tests 
were taken as they came on Crack 
XX and Grand XX and can easily be 
duplicated as far as the variation is 
concerned. 


. 


EVENNESS TESTS MADE ON CRACK XX AND 
GRAND XX 


Variations shown on 
10,000 yds. 

28% of tests varied 1% 
28% of tests varied }4 grade 32% varied \4 grade 
26% of tests varied 1 grade 14% varied 1 grade 

9% of tests varied 142 grades 2% varied 149 grades 

5% of tests varied 2 grades 2° varied 2 grades 

2% of tests varied 249 grades 

1% of tests varied 3 grades 

1% of tests varied 4 grades 
44°% varied over 1 grade 


Variations shown on 
20,000 yds. 
50° were alike 


18% varied over 1 grade 


EVENNESS TESTS MADE ON SILK UNDER 


CRACK XX 
Variations shown on Variations shown on 
10,000 yds. 20,000 yds. 
38% were alike 72% were alike 


7% varied 9 grade 


36% varied \» grade 
: 11% varied 1 grade 


18% varied 1 grade 
9% varied 14 grades 
2% varied 3 grades 
20°% varied over 1 grade 


11°% varied over 1 grade 

It will be observed that on the 
Crack XX and Grand XX 28% were 
alike on 10,000 yds.; and that on the 
20,000 yds., 50% were alike, or the 
same as the tests made on 30,000 yds. ; 
but that 18% of the tests on 20,000 
yds. still varied over 1 grade. On silk 
lower than Crack XX 72% were the 
same on 20,000 yds., and only 11% 
varied more than 1 grade. 

Years of experience show that tests 
made on 10,000 yds. vary so greatly 
that they are but a little better than a 
guess, and for engineering practice 
or for disposition purposes these are 
worthless. 

The Raw Silk Classification Com- 
mittee recommends 30,000 yds. as the 
standard for the Gage test. 


(To be Continued ) 


Five Arkwright Tests 





On Cotton Roving Twist, Spinning 
Draft, Sizing, and Fabric Contraction 


IVE tests recently made by appli- 
cants for membership to the Ark- 
wrights, Inc., the southern cotton-re- 
search organization with headquarters 
at Charlotte, N. C., are summarized in 
the following paragraphs: 


Roving Twists 
A test was made by P. A. Smith, 
superintendent of the Ninety-Six Cot- 
ton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C., to de- 
termine the effect of various twists 
of roving on the number of 


ends down per hundred _ spindles 
per hour when = spinnging 2Is 
yarn, and also the effect on the 
breaking strength of that yarn. Four 
twists of roving were used: 2.48, 
2.37, 2.26, and 2.12 turns per inch. 


The standard hank was 2.90, but the 
hank varied with the twist as follows: 
2.90, 2.92, 2.96, and 2.98. For some 
unaccountable reason, this did not hold 
true in the yarn number, which varied 
as follows for the four roving twists: 
21.80, 21.72, 21.84, and 21.65. The 
extreme variation in yarn number was 
practically the same for each roving 
twist. The percentages within toler- 
ance were respectively 62.25, 64.00, 
60.25, and 50.75—the yarn f 
roving with 2.37 turns per inc 
ing the highest. This yarn showed 
the highest breaking strength also, as 
may be seen in the following compari- 
son of the average percentages of 
breaks that were standard or better: 


om the 
1 show- 


I 


27.75, 53-25, 32.00, and 30.00. The 
ends down per 100 spindles per hour 
were respectively 1.227, 1.754, 2.105, 
and 2.298, showing a positive increase 
with each decrease in roving twist. 

The highest roving twist resulted in 
the best-running work. The test was 
made from I-in. middling western cot- 
ton, with variation in length of staple 
from 15/16 to 1 1/16 in. The various 
twists were made on speeders from 
the same intermediate roving. 


Comparison of Draft 


A test was conducted by L. O. Bun- 
ton, superintendent of the Ruby Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., to com- 
pare the results of 11.21 draft and 
14.54 draft on 40s hosiery-twist yarns 
made from 1-1/8-in. cotton. The 
lower draft afforded an average size 
of 40.27 and an average break of 
48.60. The 14.54 draft afforded an 
average size of 39.25 and a break of 
49.55. It will be noted that the break- 
ing strength is not appreciably affected 
by the draft. Black-card tests seemed 
to indicate slightly more thin places 
and many less slugs in varn made with 
the longer draft. 


Sizing Tests 
Two tests to determine the effect 
of sizing on the breaking strength and 
weight of cotton yarn were conducted 
by W. H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent 
and manager of the Aileen Mills, 
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Biscoe, N. C., and G. A. Franklin, 
general superintendent of the Enter- 
prise Mig. Co., Sibley Mfg. Co., and 
Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga. 

In the first of these tests, the yarn 
weight increased from No. 20.75 to 
17.92 and the average breaking 
strength increased from go.38 lbs. to 
108 Ibs. In other words, the gain in 
weight was 13.63% and the gain in 
breaking strength was 17.2%. The 
size formula was: 100 gals. water, 
110 lbs. 40-fluidity corn starch, 12 lbs. 
compound, 10 Ibs. tallow, and 5 Ibs. 
Japan wax. This was “boiled” two 
hours at 200° F. before using. 

In Mr. Franklin’s test, the follow- 
ing results were attained: 


Detail Before After 
Average number .... 23.90 21.95 
a 21.41 20.00 
BE os ce aa-e-8 eo.0/ 23.81 23.81 
Average break...... 65.57 Ibs. 77.71 lbs. 
Weakest break........ 53.00 ]1bs. 61.00 lbs. 
Strongest break..... 79.00 lbs. 97.00 Ibs. 
Gaim BO WORE. « occcccviceces 9.44% 
GOR TR GEUONER So ccc ciiswvicece 18.51% 


The size was composed of 200 gals. 
of water, 170 lbs. of starch, and 27 Ibs. 
of, sizing compound. 


Contraction of Goods 


A test was conducted by W. A. 
Black, superintendent of the Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
to determine the percentage of con- 
traction on goods constructed of 30s 
to 40s yarns and made on looms with 
high take-up rolls, and the percentage 
of contraction of goods constructed 
of gs to 18s yarns made on 
with high take-up rolls. 

Percentage of contraction on goods 
constructed of 30s to 40s yarns: 


looms 


Per cent ¢ { 

Construction Kind of goods contraction 
3744-in., 100x64, 4.00 yd... Broadcloth . . 4.00 
39 -in., 80x92, 4.00 yd... Pajama checks 6.22 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 yd... Sheetings 6.30 
36\%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd... Pajama Checks 6.37 
37'9-in., 92x72, 4.25 yd... Six Cords to Inch 7.03 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd... Sheetings 7.03 
39 -in., 68x76, 4.00 yd... Three-Leaf Twills 7.35 


Percentage of contraction on goods 
constructed of gs to 18s yarns: 


Per cent of 


Construction Kind of goods contraction 


30 -in., 104x48, 2.65 yd... Four-Leaf Twills. . 3.84 
29 -in., 78x30, 2.00 yd... Flat S. F. Duck..... 3.84 
39 -in., 88x40, 2.85 yd... Four-Leaf Twills...... 4.01 
34 -in., 112x64, 2.10 yd... Sateens.............. 5.13 
3714-in., 108x52, 2.10 yd... Sateens............ 6.25 
29 -in., 64x44, 2.80 yd... Heavy Sheetings...... 6.25 
3819-in., 40x36, 2.26 yd... Heavy Sheetings...... 6.25 
28 -in., 54x42, 3.05 yd... Heavy Sheetings...... 6.40 
30 -in., 36x32, 4.50 yd... Heavy Sheetings. ie 


38 -in., 39x30, 2.40 yd... Heavy Sheetings, Soft. 7.60 


40 -in., 32x28, 3.50 yd... Heavy Sheetings...... 8.31 
36 -in., 32x28, 3.90 yd... Heavy Sheeting....... 8.31 
29%4-in., 32x32, 3.33 yd... Osnaburgs. . cues, 
31 -in., 60x72, 3.15 yd... Three-Leaf Twills. . . 8.75 


(It should be borne in mind that 
each of the five tests discussed in this 
article is the findings of one investi- 
gator, and that the results are not con- 
sidered conclusive, as it is intended to 
conduct other experiments along the 
same lines. ) 


Arnold Officials Interested in 
New Company 

Schmid Patent Corp., North Adams, 
Mass., which was incorporated on 
June 21 with a capital stock of 
100,000, has organized by the election 
of these officers and directors: Presi- 
dent, Samuel M. Jones; treasurer, 
George B. Flood, and F. August 
Schroeder. Dr. Jones is president 
and Mr. Flood treasurer of the 
Arnold Print Works, Inc. 
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in fine sized yarns 
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N Jever has the importance of fine fabrics assumed 


such proportions as in the present day. Every- 


ST _- where consumers are making more exacting de- 


“WEARS 





mands. Hosiery, underthings, satins — all must meet cer- 
tain requirements. They must be beautiful, they must be 
sheer, they must stand up under daily usage. 


Tubize brand yarns offer the manufacturer the solution 
to this problem, the opportunity to produce the fabrics 
he wants, correét as to weight and construction, alone or in 
combination with cotton, wool, silk, or any other textile. 


In the fine sizes, Tubize yarns have a width of range 
greater than any other American Manufacturer — 100, 95, 
90, 85, 75, 65, 55 and 50 denier. Through its technical 
department the Tubize Company offers aid in the selection 
of the proper size to perfect the construction of fabrics 
and to secure the best effects in dyeing. 


Consult Our Technical Department 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK. CO: 
of -Ame rica 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 


F. 4 torte Py Hope u ell, J d. 
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LONGER BECAUSE IT’S STRONGER” 


neler  e  e e e ee e e e 


Tubize brand Yarns, according to 
a test conducted by the U. S. Test- 
ing Company are 10% stronger 
than the strongest and 27% strong- 
er than the weakest similar yarns. 
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Recent Developments in the Manufacture and 
Processing of Rayon and Rayon Goods 





Hollow-Filament Rayon—A New Fabric—New Rayon Soda 
Which Has No Weakening Effect—W ool-Like Cellulose Fiber 


ITH the production of hol- 
low tubular viscose filament 
an established fact, investi- 
gation into its properties is 
progressing at a rapid rate. Again 
we find the microscope playing an 
iportant role in this work. The 
microscopist, in fact, was largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
new filament. He discovered that 
when viscose solution was forced out 
through the spinning nozzle and into 
the coagulating bath, air and certain 
other gases were irregularly enclosed 
within, and over the surface of the 
filaments in the form of minute bub- 
bles. These bubbles, either through 
bursting or through concentration into 
larger bubbles, caused a certain weak- 
ening of the filaments and of the 
thread and fabric subsequently made 
from them. 
lhe presence of these bubbles 
has been found to influence 


also 
the light- 
reflecting and dye-absorbing qualities 
of the rayon filaments. This may per- 
haps be one of the causes of difference 

appearance of finished rayon goods 
which are supposedly of the same raw 
material and which have been given 
the same dyeing and finishing treat- 


Controlled Bubbles 


\s has repeatedly been the case, it 
was found that what first appeared to 
I difficultly avoidable detriment 
could be converted into an improve- 
ment. Microscopist and inventor co- 
operated and extended the gas-enclos- 
ing phenomenon until finally a tubular 
or hollow and thin-walled filament of 
viscose rayon was produced by forc- 
ing a carefully prepared and controlled 
gas out through the spinning nozzle 


i A 


with the viscose solution. Examina- 
tions have shown that the hollow fila- 
ents are remarkably uniform, and 


king in due to the 
hazard distribution of air and gas 


bubbles. 


irregularities 


other factor which 
recommend hollow-filament 
m. During processing, the hollow 
ents, which immediately after 
vulation are nearly perfectly cy- 
lrical, become partially deflated and 
tten out appreciably. This changes 
light-reflecting qualities of the 


(here is one 


seems to 


ents, and causes them to lose 
of the metallic luster which is 
very undesirable and makes them 


ibit a softer 
- or sheen. 


and more desirable 


ile we are discussing the micro- 

examination of rayon, it may 
teresting to make a note of the 
ner in which specimens for cross- 
mM examinations are obtained. 
iarily in making fiber and yarn 





By F. W. Sturtevant 


cross sections it suffices to carefully 


cut a tightly bound bundle of fibers 
with a razor-edged tool and place 


them on the stage of the instrument 
so that the lens and eyepiece tube may 
be brought directly over them. The 
nature of the rayon filament demands 
more careful treatment. A small 
quantity of paraffin wax is melted 

a small dish, and a length of rayon 
thread or filament is placed in it and 


pared specifically for this purpose. 
The powder does not require any sol- 
vent, but may be flowed or pressed 


into any desired shape at a tempera- 
ture below 230° C. and under a press- 
ure of from 80 to 250 kgs. per square 
centimeter. The compressed mass 
quickly hardens without a change in 
volume of the molded object. Lona- 
rit is said to possess a high adhesive 
power, and it is possible to build up 


UBBLE formation during the coagulation of rayon filaments, 
once considered a great hindrance to the production of per- 
fect rayon, has lent itself to control and has made it possible to 


produce hollow filaments. 


Fabrics made from yarns of hollow 


filaments, besides being remarkably uniform, are said to possess 


that non-metallic sheen and 


silk goods. 


“warmth” 
These qualities have long been sought in rayon goods. 


which are peculiar to 


This and other interesting developme nts in the rayon field are 


discussed in the accompanying 


the whole is allowed to cool. The 
cooled block is then removed from the 
dish, and a thin shaving 
its surface with a device 
“microtome” which may be described 
as a miniature of the carpenter’s plane. 
It merely remains to place the shaving 
on the microscopic slide and melt the 
wax from around the specimen before 
preparing the 
specimen. 
Crepe Milanese 

A patent was recently applied for 
in England to cover a means for adapt- 
ing the so that a 
fabric and real 
in which each 


from 
called a 


taken 


slide as for any 


milanese machine 
composed of 
silk may be produced 


rayon 


rayon thread is crossed by and inter- 
knit with a thread of real silk. Tiny 
diamond-shaped depressions are 


formed where the real silk threads in- 
tersect one another and give a crepe 
effect to the fabric. The difference in 
light reflection of the two fibers with 
the movement of the wearer of a 


garment made from this cloth pro- 
duces a suggestion of shadows and 
sunlight which is said to be very at- 


Although 


season 5s 


tractive. the fabric is one 
ot the novelties, it seems 
probable that it may become one of 
the standard fabrics since it combines 
the desirable qualities of both crepe 
and milanese. 

Insulating Material 


Lonarit is the name which has 


been given to an acetylated cellulose 
which appears in powder form and 
is suitable for use as an electric in- 
sulating material. The insulating 
value of ‘ellulose acetate is vell 
known, ee to the writer’s knowledg« 


this is the first time it has been 


article. 





individual pieces into any structure 


by moistening the pieces with ace- 
tone. It is not hyg 
withstand 


Oils and 


roscopic and will 
dilute acids and 


fats do not affect it, 


alkalis. 
and it 


is but sparingly soluble in organic 
solvents. It will withstand tempera- 
tures up to 180 C, he dielectric 


strength is indicated to be over 
volts. 


20,000 


Spinning Bath 
patent 
cerned with a means of 
the uncontrolled 
phuretted hydrogen which are 
ated during the spinning of viscose 
rayon. It is claimed that 
when added to an acid 
ning bath 


French 582,546 is con- 
eliminating 
bubbles of sul 


liber- 


ferric salts, 
viscose spin 
accomplish a 
protecting action on the spun_ fila- 
ment. There are three possible ways 
of using the 
ferric 


ultimately 


ferric salts 
sul phate ). 
be added to the bath 


(such as 
The salts may 


alone; they may 
addition to the 


used in the 


be used merely as an 
salts 
a_ ferric 


ordinarily bath; or 


compound which will pro- 
duce the desired aged W =~ the acid in 
the bath may be ed. The pro- 


tective action ae 


liberation of free 


upon the 
sulphur in a finely 


divided state and the deposition of 
this sulphur on the filaments, there 
by preventing the filaments from 
stickin together during doubling 
The sulphur is freed because of the 
instability of ferrous sulphide and 
the solubility of the ferrous sulphide 
in acid. Complete removal of the 
deposited sul pl ur is easily iccom 
P r ite ce igulation 


Rayon Soda 
Every bleacher, dyer, and finisher 


of rayon goods knows how extremely 
sensitive rayon is to alkalis. For 
this reason, strong alkalis and caustic 
alkalis are avoided. New compounds 
are being produced as a result of 
practical research by the chemical 
manufacturers. One American 
which 


company specralizes in sodas 
and detergents for the textile trade 
has recently brought out a new com- 


pound called Soda” to be 
used in place of ordinary soda ash in 
processing goods. The fea- 
tures of rayon soda are stated to be 
complete freedom from caustic either 
in the free or combined state, and an 
absence of the weakening etfect which 


“Rayon 


rayon 


soda ash tends to produce on rayon 
goods unless very 
taken in its use. 


special care is 


Tests have been made, and results 


show that the new soda compares 
more than favorably with soda ash, 
caustic soda, trisodium phosphate, 


disodium phosphate, and sodium 


bicarbonate. 


Artificial Wool 


j 


Many 


ittempts have been made to 
produce an artificial fiber in imitation 
of the wool fiber. The natural raw 
material for such a fiber is cellulose 


because of its 


quantities 
Some 


prevalence in 
suitable 


Vast 


and in locations. 


results have come trom these 


attempts to produce fibers and 
from cellulose, 


yarns 
having at least the 
properties of the wool fiber. 
ne of the latest 


this direction is 


physical 
( developments in 
found in 
patent 263,727. The 
treated 


1 


Knglish 
cellulose 1S 


with a number of 


shemical 
chemical 


compounds, much as for the produc- 
tion of artificial silk, and is forced 
through a nozzle into a coagulating 


bath. <As the fil: 
coagulating 


iment issues from the 
bath, and 
tains complete 
is subjected 

to a 


before it at- 
molecular stability, it 
a reduction in 
reduction in the 


speed, 
tension which 
bath, 
its direction of 
result of 


from the 
an abrupt change in 


discharges it and to 


ravel. The net 
hanges 


these 
from the 
filament 


ordinary manner 


of rayon production is the 
a crepe-like or frizzed form 
similar to that 
natural 


eiving of 
characteristic of the 


wot | fil eT, 


Silk Production Cost Lower 
WasnHincton, D. C—It is esti- 
mated in Japan that the cost of 


pro- 
duction of raw silk 


will 
bale as the 
spring cocoon crop is reported to be 


for export 
not exceed 1,450 yen per 
3% in excess of last vear’s crop, 


according to a cable | | 


received by the 
Department of 


Tokyo. 


Com from 


nerce 
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Benefit by these advantages 
of a Texas location — For 


your mill 


| Miller Cotton Mills, Waco 


__ Low taxes. The people believe in 
encouraging industry. 


| 2 Low costs. It cost less to build a 
mill and less for upkeep, and very 
little for heating. 


_ Low depreciation. Your mill doesn’t 
cost so much in the first place, so 
you don’t have to mark off so much. You 
don’t have the depreciation of a rigorous 
climate. 


—. Low wages. Living expenses are less. 
Competition for workers 


pounds and yards per dollar. 


5- Low selling expense. You 

are right in the center of 
the United States, near the great 
jobbing centers, nearer to the 








115,000,000 people of this country than 
are mills located in any other center. 


— Low living expenses. This cuts 
down the cost of manufacturing 
and merchandising. 


7— Day and night operation. You can 
run day and night if you want to, 
or if your business suggests it. 


___ Close to your cotton. Texas produces 
one-third of the cotton crop of the 
United States---your mill will be within 
hauling distance of all the cotton you need, 





‘Down where the Cotton grows”’ 


is not intense. Labor is able and TEXAS FOR Q— Co-operation. Every one in 


| intelligent and produces more pov 


Texas wants you to locate 
your mill here, and every one 
wants to help you. 


We will send a thoroughly 
posted man to tell you all about 
Texas advantages. 


Texas Power & Light Co. 


General Offices, Interurban Building 


PROVIDING FOR THE TEXAS OF TODAY 
PLANNING FOR THE TEXAS OF TOMORROW 


| Dallas, Texas 


13-27 





j 
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(loudy Effect in Crepe de Chine 
echnical Editor: 
One of our customers persistently 
ymplains of a cloudy or muddy ap- 
pearance of our 3-ply 4-thread crepe 
de chine. He weights the cloth but 
he has shown us similar crepe from 
iother manutacturer that does not 
have these peculiar blotches. We use 
XX and a Crack Japan stock for 
hlling, and a Grand Japan for the 
warp. The marks do not go straight 
across. They seem to be at intervals. 
Ve thought the defect was due to 
the rough surface of the back of 
rips of oilcloth put on the lays in- 
stead of felt, but we have since 
~hanged felt with no altering of 
this effect. Our construction is a 
usual one, using 56 and 60 reeds, 
shaft. I would very much appreciate 
your advice in this matter. This 
shading can be seen of course only 
when the light strikes the cloth in a 
certain direction. (6142) 
It is practically impossible to isolate 


f 


to 


the cause of the defect described 
above without seeing a_ substantial 
swatch of cloth. Weighted cloths in 


3-ply 4-thread crepe are liable to show 
all sorts of imperfections or all sorts 
of streakings after they are weighted, 
and it is often impossible for the most 
expert weavers to clearly define the 
cause and remedy. 

It is a fact that certain plants can 
turn out a better weighted crepe, with 
poorer silk and less attention, than 
other mills can produce with better 
silk and an unlimited amount of effort. 
This in the writer’s opinion is largely 
due to a lack of humidification, vibrat- 
ig floors and poor general equipment, 
y one of which is likely to cause 
an endless amount of trouble. 

We would advise the inquirer first 


in 


of all to carefully test these spots 
which show cloudy and see if the 
twist in the crepe is uniform. We 


have seen many instances where crepe 
will run from 50 to 80 turns within 
a stretch of a few yards of yarn. 
This can come from uneven soaking 


in the throwing, or unevenly dried 
silk, as the damp spots will take con- 
silerably more twist than the dry 


~ ts 


It is possible that this may be 
cause of the defect. 

\s the inquirer states that the 
udy effect does not run clear across 


pieces this practically eliminates 
question of barré or uneven let- 
lue to the ropes. The cloudy 
‘ct may come from the setting of 
loom. All details regarding this 
uld be carefully checked, such as 


ven length of the lay-arms, level- 

of the lay, and careful inspection 
evelness of the rocker shaft. If 

le on a dobby loom the two dobby 
kr.ves should be carefully checked to 
se. that the shed is the same on both 


is possible that this defect may 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Gentlemen.—We are obliged for 


your letter of the 4th instant in 
which you gave information re- 
garding implements for ——————_. 


This will be of help to us. 
Yours truly, 
THE CENTRAL PURCHASING 
AGENCY 
(Signed) L. A. Lake 


come from the warp itself; as ; 1 

warp due to insufficient or aan a 

papers can also cause this defect. 
There is a slight possibility that the 


detect may be due to the tint of the 
crepe not being entirely soluble, and 
showing a slight color reflection afte: 
dyeing. 

We advise the manufacturer to sub- 
mit a substantial sample showing this 
defect in order that we may 
more direct opinion. 

ee 


Printing Rayon 
Technics 1 Editor: 

What special arrangements are 
necessary on regular standard textile 
printing machines for printing rayon 
materials; in other words, what color 
is used, what base is the color mixed 
with, whether starch, tragacanth, or 
other materials? Any comments on 
special drying and finishing arrange- 
ments would be helpful. The writer 
has not had any experience in the 
printing of rayon goods, and the 
colors most adaptable. Therefore, 
any information you can give me will 
be very much appreciated 


give a 


Goods 


(60143) 
Regular basic printing colors, such 
Ss 
as are used for ordinary cotton print- 


ing, made up with tragacanth or 
tragasol, give good results on rayon. 


Printing is followed by regular steam- 
ing and washing processes, softening 
with oil during the finishing and cal- 
endering. 

Vat colors are also used extensively, 
as well aniline black, and these 
work perfectly. British gum of high 
conversion is used as the thickener 
with vat colors, and tragasol with the 
aniline black. Do not age or steam at 
any higher temperatures than neces- 
sary, about 213 deg. F. for vat, and 
195 deg. for black. Blacks should be 
gassed with ammonia and washed im- 
mediately to avoid teacioring, 

Considerable care must 


as 


be exercised 









QUESTIONS AND ANSWER 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


not to crease goods in passing throug! 
the mangles as rayon ruptures very 
easily. Do not attempt a caustic kier 
boil. It is best to give a soap scour 
similar to that used in silk stripping, 
followed by regular cotton chemic 
bleaching treatment. Also avoid ten- 
sion as far as possible while the mate- 
rial is in the wet state. 

There are no other precautions and 
very little if any difficulties should 
arise. It is doubtless best to tenter 
twice rather than to try to get the 


width by one process during finishing 
A print works chemist 


replies to 
this inquiry as follows: 


Rayon mate- 
rials can be printed in the same man- 
ner as cotton cloth. It is the general 
practice at the present time to use vat 
colors in order 
tion. High pressure steaming must be 
avoided. 


to get good penetra- 


* * * 


Finishing Cotton Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give us a formula for 
securing a finish like the enclosed sam- 
ple? We would like to handle this in 
a two-roll starch mangle with cans and 
tenter all in range. Should the tenter 
be operated with a vibratory or swing 


movement to produce _ this rather 
pliable and elastic hand? Kindly 
advise if yout formula will apply on 
goods entering the starch mangle dry, 
or coming from the water mangle 


( 6138 

The writer has found that a formula 
to make 100 gallons, containing 30 
pounds of Swiss gum, 30 pounds of 
wheat starch, tinted to shade, with 
about 2 pounds of paraftin wax, makes 
a good mixture for such a finish. The 
inquirer may have to increase or de- 





6“ ES, always get what we want in 

T.W.” This was the reply when 
we queried the advertiser as to the suc- 
cess of the ad below: 





Want to purchase three card set Davis 


& Furber, all metal, forty-eight inches 
wide, sixty inches diameter, without rub 
motion or ring doffers. Please state age, 
condition, Address Adv.—Textile 
World. 


etc. 





Do you find a good, used piece of ma- 
chinery hard to find? It isn’t via Tex- 
tile World’s Clearing House. Let us 
prove it! 


See pages 120 to 123, this issue. 








In this department, 
questions pertaining to textile 
WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 
the markets, 
All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question fs not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge a the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurr 


tters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


For 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 


crease the quantities a little to bring 
the goods up stitfer or make them not 
quite so stiff, as necessary 

We would recommend bringing the 
goods to the starch mangle fully dried 
ifter bleaching, running the goods 
through a 2-roll starch mangle, with 
about four to six cans and a 90 


tenter in range. The tenter 


operated on the vibratory 


should be 


or swing 
motion to produce this elastic finish. 
We doubt very much whether the in- 


quirer would have 
of luck attempting to 
goods direct trom 


anv great amount 
ese 


mangle, as 


starch th 


a water 


the starch should hot at all times 
ind kept at an even density. 

* ~ . 
Finishing Napped Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Could you please tell me how to 
finish enclosed piece of cloth. It 
comes from loom 65!'2 in. wide, to 
finish 56 in. I would like to know 
why my fabric does not stand up. I 
have a single napper. My pile ‘lies 
one Way How can I m ake it stand 
up? It rubs off and rutHes up. I 
nap it wet and dry. Do you nap it 
the same way all the time? Do you 
think there is mohair in the New 
York sample? (6140) 


Phet 


re is no mohair in the so- 
called New York sample. Analyses 
of the fabrics give the following 


results : 


New York sample: 62 ends per inch 
37 picks per inch 

Mill sample: 50 ends per inch 

39 picks per inch 

The and stock in warp and 
filling 


The 


‘ounts 
are the same in both samples. 


trouble with the mill sample is 


that it is napped on a single acting 
napper Without a double acting 
napper you will not be able to get 
the finish of the New York sample 
regardless of whether you run it 
backwards forwards, or both. As 


regards napping wet or dry, 
not nap such a cloth dry. 
An expert finisher advises 
would finish the cloth as 
Wash, full, 


you can- 
that he 
follows 
wash (some would 


pre- 
fer to full in the grease and then 
wash, eliminating the second washing, 
but I think by washing first and then 
fulling you get a better and more 
even velour), extract, dye, extract, 
nap (double acting napper), dry, 
shear, inspect, steam, and roll on 
tubes. I think that would about make 
the clot! In fulling I would full in 
width and very little length. You 
have enough width to make a good 


10b 


With a double acting napper you 
would not have to nap very long to 


get the close finish and would not 
lose so much stock. The New York 
sample weighs approximately 16% oz. 
for 56 in. finished, while the mill 
sample weighs about 14% oz. in 56 
in., showing that you must have lost 


quite a lot of stock in finishing. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Frontier of the Fine Goods Industry 


O the textile manufacturer, 
North or South, who realizes 
that the location of his plant has a 
powerful influence on his profits, 
this fact regarding South Carolina 


is of the highest importance: 


South Carolina is the “farthest 
South” of the fine goods industry 
—that branch of the industry 
which is today more profitable 
than any other. Cotton mill labor 
in South Carolina has had the 
benefit of several generations of 


training. 


37% of all the looms in the South 


are located in South Carolina. 








In the South Carolina territory 
served by the Broad River Power 
Company, subsidiary of General 
Gas & Electric Corporation, the 
textile manufacturer will find ex- 
perienced labor in abundance, effi- 
cient trunk line railway transporta- 
tion to the central markets and 
Atlantic seaports, sand hill water, 
soft and clear, favorable climate, 
low operating costs and - - - - 


Reliable, Reasonably Priced Power 


supplied by both steam and hydro 
generating plants of ample capacity. 


Detailed facts regarding this terri- 
tory, compiled by engineers of our 
Industrial Development Division, 
will be sent on request. 


Broad River Power Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


50 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 








July 16, 1927 
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“Verybest’’ Automatic Loom 


Weaves Light or Heavy Woolen 
and Worsted Fabrics 
[he Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Worcester, Mass., have re- 
cently brought out a decided innova- 
in their “Verybest”’ model of 
worsted loom, which -will 
be of much interest to all woolen and 
ted manufacturers. This loom 
be operated at a much higher 
speed than usual owing to the heavy 
bearings and the many other 
refinements and improvements em- 
died in its construction. It is very 
flexible and is capable of weaving 
efliciently light and woolen 
nd worsted fabrics. 
Production is not only favored by 
increased speed but also by the 
fact that fixing is easier and that less 
me is therefore lost in making ad- 
While this loom is 
quipped with the automatic ittach- 
ments, it can be furnished with 4 x 4 
box capacity if desired, 
“Verybest” loom _ probably 
es much nearer being a precision 
m than any other worsted 
thus far developed. The various new 
outlined in the follow- 
ng paragraphs: 
Loom Frame. 


\V 


\VOTRS, 


natic 


heavy 


} 


justments. 


lhe 
loom 


‘atures are 
The surfaces of all 
parts which are joined together are 
carefully milled for accurate fitting, 
iking a strong and steady frame. 
Head Motion. The head is self- 
ntained and built in a head-frame 
ted to the arches. The box-mo- 
section is between the arch ends 
the frame. The lock knife has a 
horizontal motion so that it cannot 
he forced out of lock. The head mo- 
n is driven from the bottom shaft 
eccentric gears, and all of the 
lriving gears are made of steel. The 
ne harness pattern chain may be 
ised as in the regular loom. 
vr \otion. The box motion con- 
nections consist of sprockets and 
and are more accu- 
in positioning the shuttle boxes 
is the ordinary box lifter chain. 
he sprockets are not as liable to 
become stuck on the studs as are the 
rolls. The same box pattern 
may be used as in the regular 





ket chain, 


e. The loom is built with 
llel motor drive, with 12” 
ter brake on the crank shaft. 


brake band is lined with Ray- 
brake lining 2” wide. There 
lrag brake on the back friction 
The speed may be changed by 
ing the motor pinion. The 
gear is 7 pitch, which is 
‘r than the regular motor gear. 
two Timken roller bear- 
ngs on the pulley shaft. These are 
ited from two grease cups. 

ing. The picking is the Bat- 

lg type and arranged so that the 


are 








PPTOMATIC INTERMEDIATE WORSTED LOOM 


“Verybest” Automatic Worsted Loom 


picking 
ends, 


roll stud is supported on both 
The picking roll face is kept 
lubricated by means of a felt pad, 
with oil, inserted in a recess 
in the picking arm under the roll. 
The picking sweep arm is made ad- 
justable for the sweep stick, so that 
the power applied to the picker stick 


soaked 


may be conveniently changed. The 
picking shaft is a heavy steel tube 
1-9/16” in diameter, and its front 
and rear bearings are capped for 
easy removal. These bearings are 
seated on oilless wood blocks. The 


picking shoe is keyed on the picking 
shaft and is easily adjustable. When 
the shoe is clamped into position, it 
will remain there indefinitely. 

Lay. The lay ends and lay swords 
are separate pieces, so if a lay end 
should break it would not be necessary 
to get a new lay sword. 
fitted with 
connectors. 

Protection. 
heavy coil spring type which acts as 


The lay is 
adjustable crank 
The protection is of 1 


off, and is not as liable to break cast- 
ings as that on the regular 
loom. The coil springs are easily 
replaceable on the protector rod. 
Let-off. The beam stands are ad- 
justable and are arranged with three 
beam 


a shock absorber when the loom ban 


type of 


bearings. These bearings are 
made so that they may. be adjusted up 
and down, or back and forward, and 
may be easily replaced without fur- 
nishing an entirely new beam stand. 
One beam with 24” beam 
two beams with 14” heads may be 
used. The whip roll is made of heavy 
steel tubing turned to 47/16” in diam- 
eter. This whip roll is strong and 
rigid, so that no center support is 
required. The poppets are made so 


that the roll will revolve or remain 


heads or 


fast, 
whip roll makes it much easier on the 
warp. 


as desired. The use of this large 


The take-up is of the 


positive reverse worm type with cut 


lake-up. 


gears, and will accommodate a 16%” 
roll of cloth. The take up tis 
equipped with an easily removable 


cloth roll. This roll is made of wood 
with steel caps on the ends, and is 
light in construction and very 


able. When a cut of cloth is 


au 
woven, 
it may be taken out of the loom im- 
mediately roll and handled 
conveniently for the next operation, 
roll being 
in the loom. 


VWiscellaneous. \ll the ge 


on this 


an empty easily inserted 


ars on 


the “Verybest” loom are made with 
cut teeth. 

The sheaves and center rocker 
levers in the arch are equipped with 
oilless wood bushings, so that there 
is no chance of oil dripping on the 
cloth while it is being woven. 

There are four heavy-duty, Hyatt 
roller bearings on the bottom shaft 
and two heavy-duty, Hyatt roller 
bearings on the crank shaft. The 
bottom shaft is made of a special 
grade steel adapted for running in 


he roller bearings. There is an oil 


chamber, at the top of the roller bear 


ings, fitted with a felt pad. When 
this pad is thoroughly soaked with 
oil it will keep the roller bearings 


lubricated so that they will not 
to be oiled more than once a 


have 
month. 
The detector cam for the magazine 
is on the hub of the bottom 

outside the loomside and bottom shaft 


shaft, 


gear, and is very easy to get at. 

The sheave pin adjusting screws 
are on top of the [ 
underneath. 


arch instead of 


Bondaron picking straps are fur- 
nished on the picker rod instead of 
ordinary leather. 

‘ lower 
than the regular tvpe of loom, which 


The loom is built about 1 


makes it more convenient for the 
weaver to tie in warp ends or handle 
the head motion. The distance be- 
tween the whip roll and the fell of 
the cloth is greater than on the 


ordinary loom, which makes it easier 
on the warp in forming the shed. 
The 


loom makes it 


special construction of thi 
possible to run it at a 
higher rate of speed than the regular 
tvpe of loom. The and filling 
be handled at 
speed without any 
the 
regular worsted loom. 

The filling 
the same type as used on the regular 


warp 
the higher rate o 


more 


may 
varn break- 


than on slower running, 


age 


center stop motion is 


loom. 


Small Compensator 
Dust Tight in Boiler-Plate Case— 
For Low Voltages 
demand for a small 
compensator whose opera- 
dust 
prevalent in coal crushing plants and 
similar the Electric 
Co. a device for low volt- 
ages, enclosed in a boiler-plate c 


lo meet the 
automatic 
tion will not be affected by the 
places, General 
announces 
ase. 
lhis compensator has been given the 
General Electric designation CR-705I- 
J-2. 


\ standard automatic compensator 


is used in the construction, but the 
usual conduit box, wall support, and 
top and front covers are omitted. 


The boiler plate case in which it is en- 
closed is made up as a unit with angles 
on which the compensator may be slid 
in or out. When the compensator is 
in position, the angles can be raised to 
a vertical position, thus allowing the 
front door to close. 

The boiler-plate case is made up of 
14-in plate. 
down by 14 


The front cover is held 
nuts and clamps 
against a vellumoid gasket on the case. 


wing 
An extra cable clamp is furnished with 
the hold 
and to take the strain off the terminal 
board the compensator is 
into and taken out of the case. 


compensator to the cables 


when put 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
FILAMENTS and films formed from vis- 
Dyeing. 1,633,220. W. Mendel, 
Beverly, N. J. Assignor to S. A. 
Neidich, Edgewater Park, N. J. 
KNITTED fabrics, 


cose, 


Run-stop course for. 
1,632,999. J. G. Council, Northampton, 
Mass. Assignor to McCullum Hosiery 
Co., Northampton, Mass. 


Looms, Check attachment for. 1,- 
633,452. H. G. McLemore, Columbus, 
Ga. 

Looms, Take-up mechanism for.  1,- 


635,142 5. E. 
Mass. 


Talbot, Fall River, 


(Continued on page 75) 
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v fe @, RALEIGH 
o Y EADED South? Investigate Seaboard 
te Air Line territory. It literally bris- 
¢/e¢ tles with spindles now—money makers. 
fe But there is still plenty of room for other 


mills—mills that could make capital of the 
industrial possibilities here. The same 
factors which have made numerous textile 
successes in this territory are yours to draw 
on. Dependable loyal labor—cheap power 
—mild climate—nearness to raw materials 
—excellent transportation facilities and 
favorable living conditions—all combine 
to make this region a textile “happy hunt- 
ing ground.” 





Let us help you select a site along the Sea- 
board. See for yourself the reason for the 
popularity of this territory among mill 
men. We are at your service. 









Industrial Department 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY 











- Norfolk, Va. 
30 
+ 
> 4 WARREN T. WHITE 
rt. Acting General Industrial Agent 
y 
al > ev? John M. Howarth, J. R. Page, Jr., R. F. Monsalvatge, 
> a _ ae Spent k Industrial Agent, Industrial Agent, 
oO oot ware NY we Charlotte, WN. C. Atlanta, Georgia 
3 © 
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New Construction and Additions 


*Mill No. 3 of the Lincoln Mills of 
Alabama, Huntsville, Ala., upon which 
nstruction has been in progress for 
several months, is now practically com- 
pleted and installation of machinery is 
begin this month’ The 
iilding is of concrete, three stories and 
iull basement and will be equipped at 
start with 10,000 spindles and a few 
idditional duck looms. The company is 
building approximately 500 cottages for 
pe ratives. 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has 
awarded contract for construct on of 
three story and brick concrete wirehouse 
to A. K. Adams & Co., of Atla:ita. The 
building will be 280 x 75 ft. and three 
stories in height. 


Willinca Cotton Mill, Marietta, Ga., 
will almost double the present capacity 
of their plant by increasing the spindle- 
age from 2,816 to 5,000. The new ma- 
chinery is now in Marietta and it will be 
installed within the next 60 days. 

L. Robison & Co., West New York, 
N. J. This company, converters of cot- 
ton and rayon yarns, has moved from 
20 W. 22d St., Nev. York City to 710 
Monroe Place, West New York, where 
a two-story and basement, 50 x 100 ft. 
building has been leased for ten years 
with option to buy. Additional ma- 
chinery has been installed so the 
plant is now equipped with 36 Universal 


expected to 


also 


) cop tubers, 3 silk winders, 3 cotton 
winders, 20 bobbin machines and 1 
reeler 

Southern Webbing Mills,  Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., will start con- 
struction of its own plant to be about 
three times as large as the present 


iccupied under lease, as soon as a 
can be secured. Several 

sin and around Greensboro are under 
nsideration. The first unit of the plant, 
ich will be built immediately, will be 
1al in size to the present plant on 
Carolina St New machinery will be 
din this unit as soon as the build- 
finished and operations will start 

an additional force of at least 40 


table site 


ves. The other two units will be 
ind equipped during the two re- 
ning vears betore the present lease 


Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
talled new opening and cleaning ma- 

at a $5,000. Twelve 
been ordered to take 
ce of two large ones, and will be 
soon as they arrive. The 
‘tors will cost $11,000. The com- 
s also installing a new gin system. 


cost of 
motors have 


ed as 


Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
varded a contract to P. W. Webb, 
for the erection of a 
lwelling on Oakdale Ave. 
‘Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C. 


r construction of the new mill of 


toe] 
1¢ Ket, 


one- 


mpany were returnable July 12 
1 of July 19, the date previously 
need. Contract will soon be let. 


Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
e engineers in charge. 


cates previous mention of project. 


Kenneth Cotton Mills, 
S. C., plan to build another plant, to be 
known as the Calla Mills, for the manu- 


Walhalla, 


facture of dyed yarns for the weaving 
trade. Plans for the new building, it is 
stated, have approved, 
purchased and work will get under way 
immediately. 


*Marble Falls (Tex.) Textile Mills 
completed the installation of their powe1 
plant in May, but the manufacturing 
equipment has not yet been installed 


*Hough Shade Corp., Janesville, 
Wis., has asked bids on general contract 
for its proposed two-story and basement 
addition, 80 x 80 ft., estimated to cost 
about $35,000, and plans to begin work 
at an-early date. Flad & Moulton, Madi- 
son, Wis., are architects. 


been materials 


Fact and Gossip 
New England Web Co., Inc., Bridge- 


port, Conn., has filed a petition in bank- 


ruptcy, with liabilities stated at $33,- 
610.86, and assets, $12,311.13. 
Eagleville (Conn.) Co. will close 


its mill in ten weeks to three months and 
liquidate its business. If the 
plant will be sold as a going concern; 


feasible, 


otherwise the real estate and equipment 
will be disposed of by public auction. 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Lin- 
dale, Ga. In the report of the Georgia 
Mills of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Lindale, Ga., in the 1927 edition of 
the Official Directory, the name of Paul 
A. Redmond appears in error as agent 
instead of Harry P. Mecikleham, who has 
the agent for many years and is 
likely to continue for many more, as this 
is one of the mills producing splendia 
results under Mr. Meikleham’s abie ma. 
agement. Mr. Redmond is agent of the 


Aragon Mills. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 


is now operating its mills, 
plants at Lowell, 
basis of 94% of maximum. The mills 
at Opelika, Ala., and at Lindale, 
are operating on a full production sched 
ule, with day and night working forces 


Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 


been 


including 


Mass., on an average 


(ya., 


Mass., has adopted a cooperative group 
insurance plan affecting more than 1,100 
employes. Each employe participating is 


provided with $500 life insurance and $1 
weekly benefits for 13 weeks in case of 
sickness, or when incapacitated by injury 


received off duty. If an employe he- 
comes totally and permanently disabled 
before 60 years of age, his entire life in 


surance will be paid to him in monthly 


installments. Under this plan both em- 
plover and employe unite in sharing the 
cost of protection. Nurses are also pro- 


vided for the sick. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., have 
decided to pay their employes by weekly 
checks instead of the 
payroll robbery hazard. The system will 


cash because OT 
be made effective gradually and will be 
complete by Sept. 1. 


*Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass. William L. S. Brayton, the treas- 
urer of this company, confirms previous 
reports that about one-half of the 
machinery contained in the plants of this 
company will be moved South to a new 


plant, the site of which has not yet been 
given out. The Border City operates 
112,000 spindles and 2,736 looms. Cer 


tain specialties will still be made at the 
Fall River plant, but about 50,000. spin 
dles and complementary 
moved in the autumn 


Seamans & Cobb Thread Mills, Hop 
kinton, Mass., resumed this 


week following a 


looms will be 


operations 


week's vacation. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., mills for the an- 
nual for employes and 
Repairs will be 
made to equipment during the idle period. 
The bleachery at 
only for on 


has closed its 
vacation period 

will reopen on July 18 
closed 


Peabody _was 


week, owing to necessity 
for production, and reopened with regu- 


lar working quota on July 11. 
Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., is operat 


ing at a higher rate of output than for 
three or four years past, and all depart- 
ments of the mills are at capacity, with 
full working quotas. 


Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. is 
holding production to a maximum sched 
ule, with a portion of the mill on a night 
schedule, and will continue on this basis 
indefinitely. 

*Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 
Sale of the real estate and_ personal 
property, including the quick assets for 


$500,000, was ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the shareholders July 8. It was 
announced at the meeting that the pur 


chaser is the New England Public Serv- 
ice’ Co., of Augusta, which intends to 
rent or sell the plant if a purchaser can 
be found to operate it. 


Suncook (N. H.) Mills are running 
at close to maximum capacity, with large 
working force, and will continue on this 
schedule for an indefinite period. 


Colonie (N. Y.) Fibre Co. will cur 
tail operations from July 23 to Aug. 2 


for the annual vacation period. 


*Novelty Lace Mfg. Co., New York, 
N. Y. (461 Broome St.), Harry R. Up 
right, trustee in bankruptcy, has arranged 
for the sale of the property ot the com 
pany. 


Lockhart (Tex.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed 
posed of A \ Jeff D 
Henry W. Fielder, and C. M. Day, 


which Mr. Story is secretary, to coi 


a committee, com 


Story, stor 


for the removal of 
mill to Lockhart and t 
$100,000 in stox 


sider a proposal 
Kaste Tn cotton 

raise the required 
should the proposition be approved by the 


committee 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., 
has practically completed its plans to re 
place some of its old buildings with new 
The company will install 
several automatic looms in the Spring 


ones. also 


vale mill. Looms of this type were 
placed on several floors of this mill 
about a year ago. 

International Worsted Mills, Me- 


thuen, Mass., expect to start operation of 


a branch plant, to be known as _ the 


National 


Ga., abcut 


Worsted Mills, at Newman, 
\ug. 1, equipped with 50 wide 
automatic looms, dyeing and _ finishing 
machinery 


Torresdale Worsted Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. the name of a new 
concern that recently started in business 
at Church and Worth Sts., Frankford, 
are manufacturing upholstery 
They are operating approxi- 
mately 10 looms at present. It is located 
in the building formerly occupied by the 
Berkshire Mfg. Co., which recently was 
sold to H. S. Royle, of the Breslin Tex 


tile Mulls, Ine.., 


This is 


where they 
fabrics. 


rankford, the new 
concern operating a part of the equip- 
ment of that company. 


Fact and Gossip 


Niantic Mfg. Co., East Lyme, Conn. 
Appointment of a temporary receiver for 
this company, whose affairs are being 
wound up, is sought in a suit brought in 
the Superior Court by several creditors. 


*Moodus (Conn.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
reported incorporated a short time ago, 
have bought the Connecticut Woolen 
Mills and will start immediate production 
of cloakings and suitings. Leonard Rob- 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
and Bertrand Browne, treas-~ 
urer of the new company. 


son, 


president 


Roubaix Mills, Inc., Clinton, Mass. 
Lightning struck a smokestack on the 
new part of the mills on July 7, causing 
about $3,000 damage. About 100 opera- 
tives at work in that part of the 
plant at the time, but no one was hurt. 


Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills are 


installing 


were 


SIX 


new looms and additional 
spinning and finishing machinery. The 
carding and spinning departments are 


operating day and night. 


Felters Co., 
operate on day 


Millbury, Mass., is to 
and night schedules 
Millbury (Mass.) Spinning Co., Inc., 


resumed operations on July 11, following 
a 10-day 


ventory 


A. D. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., 
hought the warehouse of the former 
Cordis Mills in that town for $4,000. 


Crawford & Tyler, North Dana, 


Mass., have shut down indefinitely. 


shutdown for vacation and in- 


has 


Spencer (Mass.) Woolen Co., Inc., 
petitioned in bankruptey by three Spencer 
creditors on June 27, has filed an answer 

District Court at Boston, 
denying that it is insolvent and asks for 
i Jury trial on the question. 


in the | S 


Crown Worsted Mills, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I|., have filed notice of increase 
in capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 


‘Middlebrook Wool Combing Co., 
Providence, R. I Daniel McIver has 
been appointed receiver of this company 
under bond of $50,000 and authorized to 
continue the business. 


Bedford Johnson Co., Inc., Bedford, 
Va., with maximum capital stock of 
$350,000, par value $100, has been granted 
a charter to operat: mills and 
manufacture garments. Officers are 
Morgan P. Hunter, W. P. Hurt, Landon 
Lowry, president, all of Bedford, Va., 
and A. J. Carthorn, secretary, also of 
Bedford. 


wo slen 
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And Now SILK! 


In the Southern textile universe SILK strikes a rather inconspicu- 
ous note, but it’s definitely in the ascendancy. Progressive SILK 
men are lending a more ready ear all the time to the definite advan- 
tages the South offers for SILK throwing, weaving or knitting. 


The Southern Cities area in Tennessee and Alabama is particularly 
adapted to SILK manufacture of various kinds. Here there is an 
over-abundance of desirable female labor. This is due to the pre- 
ponderance of industries employing male labor exclusively. This 
labor comes of a rural environment and is of sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
and Scotch-Irish stock. 


In this 11,000 square mile area there are a host of desirable mill loca- 
tions. Four railroad systems traverse this territory—giving ready 
access to market and raw materials. It is interesting to note that it 
is about equi-distant from Chicago and New Orleans, and St. Louis 
and Savannah. The Southern Cities area is in the heart of the South. 


The citizenry in Southern Cities are eager to help you. They have 
crystallized their cooperative ideas in Southern Cities Associated, an 
organization of real service. Write for booklet and further 
information. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Mill News—Continued 


KNIT 


\ew Construction and Additions 
Unity Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. will soon start work on the one- 
ry addition, which will be 15 x 60 ft., 
be erected next to their present mill 
ilding at 4325 N. Bodine St., where 
they manufacture women’s full fashioned 
ilk hosiery. Harry C. Hearing, New- 
portville, Pa., is the contractor. 
Dobson-Miller Corp., Pulaski, Va., 
will erect a new hosiery mill at Pulaski. 
Work on the plant will begin at once, 
and it is expected to have the first unit 
completed and ready to begin operations 
September. This unit will be 85 x 
100 ft. and will give employment to about 
100 operatives. The promoters are J. C. 
Dobson and J. B. Miller, president and 
superintendent, respectively, of the Texas 
Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Texas, and T. S. 
Miller, of Poplar Hill. The company 
will be capitalized at $100,000, provided 
by the promoters, there being no solicita- 
tion of subscriptions from local capital. 
Oneida Knitting Co., De Pere, Wis., 
is again in operation after a brief shut- 
down after the death of C. G. Wilcox, 
president. The new officers of the firm 
are Charles P. Jackson, president; 
Robert Jackson, vice president; I. C. 
Bowring, secretary; J. A. Branson, 
treasurer and superintendent. The boar« 
of directors is composed of C. P. Jack- 
son, Robert Jackson, I. C. Bowring, J. A. 
Branson and FE. H. Theurer. A few 
improvements will be made to the mill 
and considerable new machinery pur- 
chased. 


Fact and Gossip 


Sulloway Mills, 
closed down over the holiday for a 
period of two weeks for a vacation for 
operatives. Repairs will be made to 
equipment during the idle period. 

Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
has adopted the group insurance plan for 
its employes under the policy of the 
Metropolitan Insurance Co. providing for 
sickness and disability periods. -Under 
the terms the company aids all employes 
in meeting premiums. 


_ Johnstown (N. Y.) Silk Mills have 
hled dissolution articles according to the 


records of the Fulton county clerk. 


New Hartford (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
Capron, N. Y., is again operating near 
capacity with an enlarged working force. 


Union Mills, Inc., St. Johnsville, 
\. Y., are again operating on full time 
ly schedules following a curtailment 
vacation week. 


Vet 


tor 


Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
Is reasing operations by enlarging 
ng force jn the seaming and knit- 
lepartments. 


worl 


Capital Knitting Co., Waterford, 
N will observe its annual vacation 
per from July 23 to Aug. 2 when 

ry and plant repairs will be made. 
Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
vr s purchased the Anniston ( Ala.) 

Mills and will operate them as 
adet Knitting Co., Anniston 


Novelty Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa re damaged by fire July 7, which 
cause | about $3,000 loss to goods stored 


ites previous mention of project. 


Franklin, N. H., 


on the third floor of their plant at Fourth | 


and Cumberland Sts. 

Century Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A liquidation sale of machinery and 
equipment of this concern, manufacturers 
of full-fashioned hosiery, was held on 
the premises, 3560 N. Marshall St., July 
8, being conducted under the auspices of 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers. 
Sale included 6 German _ full-fashioned 
machines, winders, etc. 


Levan-Gehrke Textile Mills, Inc., 


D. F. Kelchner, Chas. A. Wanner Hos- | 


iery Mill and Ritter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Fleetwood, Pa., are all busy and running 
their mills full time with complete work- 
ing forces. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

*Armion Textile Co., Clinton, Mass. 
This company is a subsidiary of the 
Roubaix Mills, Inc., controlled by Haas 
Bros. of New York City. On July 1 it 
started operations on the third floor of 
the main brick mill of the Roubaix Mills, 
employing forty hands and spinning silk 
yarn of high grade, running 24 hours per 
day in three shifts. The silk yarn thrown 
at Clinton will be woven at another plant 
of the company in Rhode Island. 


Van Straaten & Havey, Inc., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. This concern located at 137 
Berkley St., silk and rayon and com 
bination yarns, have recently installed 
additional equipment and it is reported 
will increase their capacity further in 
the near future. 


Starr Silk Co., Danville, Pa., is con- 
sidering the erection of a new one-story 
It is said that the pro- 


mill addition. 
ject will mature in about 60 days. 


Fact and Gossip 


Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
The Haydenville (Mass.) branch of this 
company resumed operations this week 
following a 10-day shutdown. 

McCarthy Silk Throwing Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., recently organized with a 
capital of $100,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by Harry L. 
Schoen, 45 Church St., Paterson. The 
incorporators are John J. McCarthy, 
Scranton, Pa.; and Alba Minero, Pater 
son. 

Amin Merhige, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has sold his ribbon looms as he has dis- 
continued the manufacture of ribbons. 
The production of broad silks is con- 
tinued by Mr. Merhige at the same 
address 353 39th St. Sale of the ribbon 


looms was consummated through the 


Royal Loom Exchange, Passaic, N. J., 
textile engineers and brokers. 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., resumed full time operations Jul; 
11 after a week's shutdown for the 
annual vacation. 

H. D. Tremblau, Inc., Fleetwood, 
Pa., broad silk manufacturers, have a 
full force of operatives on both day and 
night shifts. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Viscose Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
expects to begin operations at its new 
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Cutting Corners to | 












: Swell the Profits 


Every dollar saved in operation | 
is a dollar profit. 


> 
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TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN | 


NON-FEUID OIL 
UNITED STATES = SS PATENT OFFICE 
» MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
helps to save the lubricant dollar by help- 


— es 


ing to maintain smooth production un- 
interrupted by repairs or replacements— 
* by minimizing depreciation from oil stains 
and by actually reducing the year’s lubri- 


cant bills. 


1 
HOW? 
simply because NON-FLUID OIL, made 


adhesive through our exclusive process, 


stays in the bearing and off the product, 


lasting several times as long as liquid oil. 


chinery.”’ 


—— Ses liso —— 
——CATALOG—— 


: T.W,7-16-2 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. en 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


Try it yourself 
just send coupon for testing sample and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Ma- 


and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
(_] Pickers Looms [_] Shafting 
Cards Twister Rings |] Motors 
Spinning Frames _] Ball Bearings |_| Chain Drives 
| PUR RRR Ke rk OS ata VERA Ke Hee thetaneen daneden dees eney 
DOTEE EADIE isc oie ccc ceainens ed ed csemuitccdeweedece ceewenees 






7} 

EW YORK &6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. |; 

MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Warehouses: 

PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 

CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 






















CHICAGO, ILL. 
| ST.LOUIS,MO. 
||| NEW ORLEANS,LA. 
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Heads Together 


When we run up against an excep- 
tionally difficult color job, it is the 
signal for heads together! There 
are few color requirements that can 
resist the pooling of our dyeing 
experience. 


We date sixty-five years back.'j 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Kinsey @ Worth Sts._ 
. FranKford, Pa >~ 





















THIS IS 
THE BETTER WAY 


If you are using any other method of finishing 
goods than that which includes Diastafor, you 
have a pleasant surprise coming when you dc 
adopt it. Diastafor is a product, developed for 
about twenty years, that has the property of 
liquefying starch. It is used in the textile in- 
dustry to size the warp or to strip it, and for 
finishing. It requires no special machinery, 
no detailed methods. A treatment of the starch 
filled cloth in Diastafor is all that is required. 


Diastafor is sold in 50 pound cans and 50 gallon 
barrels and shipped from warehouses con- 
veniently located throughout the United States. 
Write to the address below for full details con- 
cerning it. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 
695 Washington Street New York City 


—— See cdlso 
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The Plant behind Atlas Silk Oils 


IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which ful- 
fills every requirement. 


XELENT NEATSFOOT OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey 
Cloth, Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator con- 
taining no mineral oil. Absolutely solu- 
ble without aid of soaps. For silk 
throwing and conditioning of rayon. 


Atlas Refinery - - --Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 


Silk Oil: As You 
Like It—Always 









MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Silk Oil Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
= 


© .008 @ Pniwoere 


There is never any faltering in Philadelphia 
Silk Oil quality. 


this product for trustworthy silk finishing. 


Scores of mill men look to 


The notable uniformity of the oil is respon- 
sible for its wide popularity. Silk processers 


swear by it. 


Send for a trial drum. Why not? 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 


One Product — One Quality 
3rd and Dock Sts. - 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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branch) plant at Parkersburg about Aug. Superior Braided Thread Co., Provi- 
1, according to latest reports. dence, R. I., whose general offices are lo 
cated at 76 Dorrance St., is now pro- 





curing a location for its mill and plans +o 
start the manufacture of thread, 
radio cord and narrow braided products 


Fact and Gossip 
Rhode Island Warping Co., 


she ye 


Inc., 


1c - . ? within a short time, equipped with 1,000 
Central Falls, R. 1., has filed notice of s Pace 7 
; . : Mahe Ideal high speed braiders. Leon E. Dan- 
increase in capital from 100 to 200 shares. k ; ; 
rc : forth is president and treasurer; John P. 
{ stock, no par value. 


King, 
ager. 


vice president and general man 
Courtaulds, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., 
Canada, is running on a capacity sched- 
vie, with production on a basis of 200,- 
0) Ibs. per month. 


Fact and Gossip 


Northboro (Mass.) Carding & Gar- 
netting Co., was incorporated on June 
22 with a capital stock of $10,000 to deal 
in wool, cotton, silk, etc. The officers 
and directors are: President, Michael G. 
Giantris; treasurer, Simon Zontek, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Alfred J. 


RECENT TEXTIL ED 
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|DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 
— 


New Construction and Additions 


*National Yarn & Processing Co., 
Ga., which has been carrying 
nan expansion program for some time, 
will enter the single ply yarn field as 
the additional machinery, now 
eing installed, is started up. Work in- 

construction of a new ware- 


luded the 
jouse and office building, and installation 


Govin. 





Rossville, ‘PATENTS 


from page 65 ) 


oe Fapric or the like, Apparatus for coating 
and drying. 1,632,760. R. R. 
Akron, Ohio. Assignor to 


Jones, 
Firestone 


oT : a ; Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
a Smith skein mercerizing machine iP : hi 1.632.591 : 
‘ : ; bea “AR > y ac >. 32,59 , 
ad a skein dyeing machine. The new oa ogee " ae xy, 
machinery will increase the capacity of . Vennis, Glen Ridge, - 





the plant about 1,500 Ibs. of yarn a week, Fust, Renewable. 1,632,316. P. A. 
Savoy, Fullerton, Calif. 
*Rainbow Dyeing Co., Inc., Pater- Hy . : Manuf 1632 
n, N. J., recently reported organized prin a : eae es Seven 
vith capital of $100,000, started oper- Se Y B. no seca Niagara 
tions on July 5. Diedrich Hartgens, ital Ww k ee a 
07 E. 23d St., Paterson, is president and , ne OFRS, INCH OER, ING X 
treasurer. IRONING machine, 1,632,094. A. S. New 
sham and P. A, Viersen, Chicago, IL, 
i ; 
ee putes & Finishing Co., and G. Misch, Pittsburg, Pa Assig 
iterson, N. J., has taken out a permit (Se s 
s nors by direct and mesne assignments, 
lor the erectic m oof - 


a new 
se at 53-55 Wood St. 


one-story dye 


of one-third to H. D. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 


Swoboda, Ine - 


West- 


and two-thirds to 


Diamond Silk Dyeing & Finishing inghouse Electric and Mfg. Co 
Co, Inc.. West New York, N. J. 1s JOURNAL box. 1,632,552. A. T. Kuehner 
ported to be planning the construction Augustine, Fla. 
i ne-story additi o its plant 29 25 > kK 
2 niet uddit os sas plant. Ap- Loon temple. 1,632,351. F. K. Sparling, 
ication has ‘n made te > city zoning , . . , 
cen made to the city zoning New Bedford, Mass. Assignor to F. 


mS tor: permission. K., A. E, W. D., Jr. and T. 


Sparl- 


Premier Dyeing Co., Inc., West New 


ing, a copartnership doing business 
York, N. J., dyers and finishers of cotton under the name of Sparling Bros. 
1 rayon goods, has taken larger Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass 
arters at 419 19th St. and installed ad- Looms, Let-off means for. 1.632.205. 
mal machinery. Officers of the cor- ]. S. Todd, Hawley, Pa. 


poration are now as follows: Harry Joel- 
n, president and David Gold, treasurer. 
harles Sands, of Paterson, has been ap- 
pomted superintendent. 


Motors, Adjustable support for electric. 
1,632,261. O. B. 
lowa. 

Motors, Switching and starting appara- 
tus of electric. 1,632,534. H. O. Bree, 
Aukland, New Zealand. 


Pup from fibrous material, 


Woodrow, Newton, 


_Dixie Mercerizing Co., 


nt 


Chattanooga, 
Contract for erection of an addi- 
this company’s mercerizing plant 


Process and 








will be awarded today (July 13). Prin- apparatus for making. 1,632,467. F. 
e & Smith, Atlanta, Ga... are archt- K. Fish, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. 
The addition will be used for TAPE. Method of affixing reenforcing. 
ercerizing single yarns. 1,632,005. L. H. Hartman, Toledo, O 
: Assignor to Valve Bag Co. cf 
America, Toledo, O 
Fact and Gossip WASHER drive mechanism. 1,632,091. H. 
D are W. Mitchell, Cleveland, O Assignor 
aneida Bleachery, Inc., New York to G. F. Mitchell and Son, Cleveland, 
Mail Y., is now running on full time O. 
: schedules with some additional WASHING machines, Eccentric driving 
is mechanism for power. 1,632,118. H 
ee J. Criner, Clarinda, Ia. Assignor to 
| Clarinda Mfg. Co., Clarinda, Ia 
MISCELLANEOUS WASHING machines, Holder for.  1,632,- 
= 735. F. A. Hoffer, Frankfort, N. Y. 
WATER softeners, Control mechanism for. 
New ( 


1,632,610. L. 
Ill. Minn. 


onstruction and Additions 


G. Lindsay, 


*Specialty Mattress Co., Peoria, 


of the new plant of. this Looms, Weft-feeding device for weay 
Peoria is now under way ing. 1,632,912. A. Mullor, Sceaux, 
uilding will be one-story, 80 x France, and L. Carriol, Ghent, Belgium. 

) yore 33 2 “ whette 
1& Ele ‘ctric power will be pur- Press. — 1,63 Oh). J. _ Ledbetter, 

be ase Brooklyn, N. Y. Assignor by mesn 


The 
Ne. Y:. 


assignments to 
Ine 


Prosperity Co., 


vious mention of project » Syracuse, 
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HE machine age, yes. 

And Torrington 
Needles are doing their 
bit by standardizing the 
production of aati 
knitting ,__. 


Now that we’ve let the 
cat out of the bag — 
wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to give these really 
remarkable needles a try- 
out in your plant~—— 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


Cforrington ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
Cc. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD 
140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
NEW YORK 








THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 






TORRINGTON, CONN 
AACHEN. GERMANY 











See Also———— 
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Spiral Floating 


eters 


tity Striping -Nachine 


Built into Models HH-K-B 

a . : a 
Ruilt in sizes 314 inches up to 4 inches in ° 
diameter. Can be equipped with as many 
as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 
a range of five different colors under con- 


trol of the pattern mechanism exclusive of 
heel and toe colors. 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 
floating pattern system. ‘The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 
trol either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. ‘Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


pe ee SL 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, Kk or B machine. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT G WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Underwear Opening 
Earlier than Thought 


In Spite of Reasons for Postpone- 
ment, Evidences of Desire to 
Show Goods Apparent 

In spite of the belief that it is good 
policy to postpone the opening of 
spring lines of underwear as long as 
possible, there is a growing feeling 
that an early showing will be made in 
a good many instances. The agreed- 
upon date of opening balbriggans is 
next Monday, but now there is talk of 
summer ribs being opened as well; 
and if buyers are here in sufficient 
numbers, these openings may be wit- 
nessed. Already it is stated that busi- 
ness has been taken for next spring 
delivery, subject to the opening price. 
Also, it is known, that special negotia- 
tions are under way with large buyers 
to take merchandise tor early delivery 
with an accompanying 
discount. 


appropriate 
This method of operations 
has proved satisfactory to mills in the 
past in that it has given them a basis 
on which to operate their plants, even 


though the profit has been scaled 
down on individual orders. Of 


course, it is only the large buyer who 
can afford to take goods in early and 
pay the interest and warehouse 
charges on them. But with this trade 
there is a distinct advantage in secur- 
ing goods below their competitors by 
buying for early delivery. It is ex- 
pected that considerable of this busi- 
ness will be consummated for the 
spring season. 


Question of Prices 

There is more or less uncertainty 
as to the price range which will be 
developed for the coming spring sea- 
son. In spite of the higher cost of 
cotton and yarn—they are not far 
from the level on which prices were 
named at the beginning of last spring 
season—it is not likely, according to 
prominent sellers, that figures will be 
as high as they were at the opening 
of the market a year ago. This does 
Not mean it is impossible to state that 
an advance will be registered, for 
quotations are very likely to be above 
those to which the market subsided 
during the season, and at which it 
rests today. In the belief of the ma- 
jority figures for next spring will be 
about half between these two 
extremes, although manufacturers 
contend that they should realize at 
least as much on their product as they 
did when last year’s market opened. 
As usual, they seem to be gambling 
ona lower market for yarn following 
reductions in cotton. The possibili- 
hes of such a reduction do not appear 
Very creat today, and there is no tell- 
Ing where raw material may go in an 
wpward direction. If a consistent rise 
mM cotton and varn is noted, it will 

Continued on page 79) 
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KNIT GOODS 


Infants’ Hosiery Lines Opened 


Buyers Expected to Operate 
Earlier at Unchanged Prices 


HE principal subject of interest in 

the hosiery market this week has 
been the showing of new lines of in- 
A wide 
variety of lines has been opened and 
they now await the decision of the 
buyer. 


fants’ socks for next spring. 


It would seem as though the 
extent of new types is broader than 
ever, while the varied color combina- 
tions seem more artistic and give evi- 
dence of greater skill in manufacture 
than ever before. This development 
of increasing varieties of color com 
binations may produce increased in- 
terest on the part of the buyer; but on 
the other hand, the manutacturer may 
be providing trouble for himself. 
Difficulties of the Manufacturer 
Probably next to the production of 
fancy half hose are to be classed, the 
difficulties and handicaps surrounding 
the manufacture of infants’ hosiery. 
In addition to the number of sizes 
produced and the various colors of 
yarn employed, the delayed methods 
of placing orders have made it very 
difficult for the manufacturer to com- 
plete deliveries on schedule time. It 
usually happens that an order is held 
up in the mill awaiting the produc- 
tion of one particular size; or, there 
is a shortage of some particular color 
of yarn, with the result that there is 
a stock on hand and yet not complete 
enough to ship out in execution of 
orders. The buyer as a rule does not 
realize the difficulties with which the 
manufacturer is confronted and does 
not appreciate why he cannot secure 
the deliveries he wants when he places 
a belated order. It is only stern ex- 
perience, which convinces him that the 
manufacturer is telling the truth when 
he says it is impossible to fill the order 
within a specified time. It is probably 
true that the majority of wholesalers 
lost business last year, because they 
did not have the merchandise with 
which to meet their trade’s require- 
ments. It cannot be denied that this 
is their own fault, for many of them 
did not place orders on_ infants’ 
hosiery until after the first of this 
year, and then did not give details, 
enabling the manufacturer to make up 
the full line of sizes. ; 
Hope for Earlier Orders 
Because of this experience, selling 
agents are hopeful that buvers have 
learned their lesson last vear, and 
will profit by their experience. It is 
too early as yet to predict with any 
assurance that buying will be more 
active early in the season. There are 
a number of buyers here and they are 
looking around the market to get a 
line on the offerings which are made. 
In instances orders have been placed, 





but it is expected it will take a week 
or two before buyers will really get 
down to business and begin to oper- 
ate for their season’s requirements. 
There is every reason why the whole- 
saler should operate with a fair de- 
Admitted that 
there is always risk in buying fancy 
merchandise on which the taste of the 
consumer may change over night, yet 
the price situation is such that the 
buyer cannot run much risk in placing 
orders for conservative merchandise 
leaving the more radical things for 
later consideration. 


gree of freedom. 


So far as can be learned prices are 
practically on a par with last year. 
In instances they are not as low as 
some of the levels to which merchan- 


dise sank during the season. But 
they are not any higher than the 


opening prices of last year; and in a 
good many instances, are below this 
figure. This is true in spite of the 
fact that cotton and yarns are up de- 
cidedly from the low point of the last 
six months. Cotton is within 40 to 50 
points from the high notch reached; 
and mercerized yarn, which forms a 
very conspicuous part of the infants’ 
hosiery line, is at least 7¢ up from 
the bottom and firm. There would 
seem to every reason why manutac- 
turers should ask higher prices than 
last vear. But apparently they are 
afraid of the reaction of the buyer 
toward advances, and feel that such 
action on their part, will cause delay 
and increased conservatism, rather 
than quicker action, which is so de- 
sirable if mills are to have a basis on 
which to operate profitably. It is true 
that the majority do not anticipate 
any such weakening in prices as oc- 
curred last vear. But at the same 
time there is little basis for belief that 
any more favorable basis for profit 
will be established on these goods. 


Possible Full-Fashioned Changes 


Mention has made in these 
columns of the probable development 
of new types of full-fashioned goods, 
as the situation more and 
more competitive. It is true that 
manufacturers look forward to an 
automatic increase in the consumption 
of full-fashioned with the growth of 
population. The 
full-fashioned, by the younger genera- 
tion, will in itself take care of a cer- 
tain amount of 


been 


becomes 


increased use of 


increased 
\dded to this, there are those who 


capacity. 


contend that there will be a growing 
demand export 
though this theory is combatted bv 
those who know of the increased 
capacity of foreign countries to sup- 
ply their own requirements. The be 


from sources, al 
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being voiced more ‘generally 
than ever, that it will be necessary for 
tull-fashioned manufacturers to bring 
out lines of 


cheaper merchandise. 


\nd the only way in which this can 
be done, according to those who have 
made situation, is to 


produce a combination silk and rayon 


a study ot the 


stocking which will be put in the class 
ot the dollar retailer. This has been 


done in one or two instances with 
conspicuous success. 
other manufacturers, 
largest in the 


menting on 


It is known that 

including the 
country, are experi- 
lines of this character. 
The difficulty of even 
running production is admitted. But 
at the same time the prospect of a 
dollar stocking becoming a generally 
admitted factor in the full-fashioned 
field is universally predicted. 


securing an 


The weakness of raw silk has 
militated against the stabilization of 
the hosiery market. Those who have 
kept close watch of the situation feel 
that the raw material is about as low 
as it is going; and any changes of 
moment will be in the upward direc- 
tion. This is giving the manufacturer 
more incentive to operate where he is 
not covered; and this, in itself, is 
likely to act as an influence toward 
higher prices. 

Hosiery Production in May 
Gained Over April 

WasuHinctTon, D. C.— Hosiery 
production increased in May, 27 
establishments operating 339 mills 
which report to the Department of 
Commerce, having an output of 4,- 
501,400 dozen pairs, as compared to 
4.474,047 dozen pairs in April. Orders 
booked during the month totaled 
4.917,929 dozen pairs, against 4,703,- 
365 dozen pairs in April, but an in- 
crease in cancellations brought net 
shipments down to 4,356,373 from 
4.421.357 dozen pairs in the preced- 
ing month. Unfilled orders and stocks 
on hand at the end of May amounted 


to 6,902,346 and 10,471,170 dozen 
pairs respectively, as compared to 
6.503,722 and 10,222,070 dozen pairs 


at the end of April. 

Production in May was consider- 
ably larger than in May, 1926, accord- 
ing to received from 259 
establishments, representing 325 mills. 
Their output in the current May was 
4.465.616 dozen pairs, against 3,963,- 
22 in May last year. Orders were 
booked during the month for 4,883,021 


reports 


dozen pairs, as compared to 3.972.597 


dozen pairs a year ago. Net ship- 
ments totaled 4,316,125 as compared to 
4,042,389 dozen Mav, 
Unfilled hand 
May 31 last amounted to 6,850,944 
dozen pairs, as compared to 6,945,867 
at the end of May last year, and stocks 
on hand at the end of the month 
totaled 10,392,150 dozen pairs, with 
respect to which there is no com- 
parison for May, 1926. 


pairs in 


19206. orders on 
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enema ns 


All 
Wildman 
Textile Machinery 
has been 
developed 
through 
practical operation 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Early Underwear Opening 
Continued from page 77) 


4é 


necessitate an advance from the open- 
ng. -\s a consequence it is not un- 
ysual to hear the expressed belief that 
first prices of the season will be the 
west It advances are necessary, 
sellers are fearful of the reaction of 
the buyer and predict increased con- 
servatism, if such a thing is possible. 
his does not necessarily apply to the 
situation in balbriggans where _ pro- 
luction is restricted and where, also, 
uyers have found it impossible to se- 
cure deliveries on the current season, 
such as they needed for their trade. 
Whether higher prices will cause a 
reversal Of attitude by the buyer to- 
It is 
ped, however, that a continued de- 
and for this class of merchandise 
vill be witnessed. 
Nainsook Market Demoralized 
There appears to be no market 
asis on nainsooks. Prices are ir- 
regular and all sorts of reports are 
eard as to the willingness of sellers 
accept almost any figure offered 
them. According to a prominent sel- 
er there are probably enough stocks 
manufacturers’ and distributors’ 
inds to last for another season if not 
turned. While this 
ight be an exaggeration, it is known 
that certain prominent manufacturers 
ie a large supply on hand and have, 
ipparently, reached the point where 
they will not augment this supply by 
turther operations. It is 


ward bals, remains to be seen. 


wheel were 


reported 
that one important factor in this divi- 
m of the market has closed his plant 
ntirely and another equally important 
ducer, is running half time. As to 
tregularity in prices, it is stated that 
line of nainsooks commonly quoted 
it $4.00 per dozea, has been sold of 
te at $3.00, while a line of 72/80s 
s been bought by the distributor to 
b at $4.25—the price at which other 
ell-known lines are being sold by 
hands. The combination of a 
spring and over-production, has 
disastrous to the nainsook busi- 
There are those who believe 

he absence of profit in this line 
ns that practical elimination of the 


nsook garment as the factor in 

lerwear that it has been for the 

ttew vears. While this may be too 

‘al a statement, a good many feel 

t unless something drastic is done 

ve the situation, the promin- 

e ot fabric underwear will be a 
Ing ot the past. 


Fewer Heavy-Weight Duplicates 


uplhicate business on heavy - 
tights tor fall, has shown a marked 
‘line during the last two or three 
eeks. Beginning with the week of 
4 ¢ Fourth, a decided restriction in 
uplicates has been witnessed. As an 
‘tration, a selling agent for a pro- 


nent mill states that whereas he has 
1 sending to the plant orders aver- 
‘Ing Soo dozens a week, this week 
‘ders did not amount to more than 

He attributes this falling 
ers’ current interest in next 


spring goods and expects a 


400 dozen 


0 


“aSOn < 


renewal of demand after the first 
flush of activity on spring merchan- 
dise has passed. A few more isolated 
instances of advances have occurred, 
but the market as a whole remains 
practically unchanged and is marking 
time. 


Rules for Silk Waste Trading 
Compiled by Silk Assn. 

Increased use of domestic raw silk 
waste has brought about the compila- 
tion of rules to govern transactions in 
this material as prepared by a com- 
mittee of buyers and sellers of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., and 
now being distributed to the trade in 
booklet form, in conjunction with the 
revised edition of the 
throwing rules. 


commission 


The rules for buying and _ selling 
waste are based, as in all other rules 
published by the association, on the 
best established trade customs and 
compiled in this form for convenience 
and use as the official practice in such 
transactions. 

A model form of order and ac- 
knowledgment is an innovation in the 
revised rules for commission throw- 
ing, this being the third time the rules 
have been changed since their adop- 
tion in 1907, to conform with chang- 
ing trade conditions. Several other 
important revisions have been made 
as will be noted from an inspection of 
the booklet which ts available at the 
rooms of the association. 


Power Development in Texas to 
Aid Textile Mills 

AUSTIN, 
Power Co., 


Trexas.—The Syndicate 
of Dallas, in the holdings 
of which the Insull interests, of Chi 
cago, become interested, an 
nounces that it has secured the rights 


and paid the flowage claims on lands 


have 


for the construction of 
on the 


a power dam 

Colorado 
Kingsland, Texas The dam 
will be 105 feet high and 2,500 feet 


river four miles 


above 


long and will impound 1,225,700 acre 
feet of water annually. This is said 
to be the forerunner of extensive tex 
tile mill development along and neat 
the Colorado operated 
with power supplied by the Syndicate 
Power Co. 


river to be 


Virginia Wool Brings 3514 to 
401 5¢ 


RicHMOND, Va.—The first cat 
load of Virginia wool, which has been 
handled through a pool by the Vir- 
ginia Division of Markets through the 
Producers’ Cooperative Exchange, 
which is sales agent for the pool, ac- 
cording to L. M. Walker, Jr., agri- 
cultural agent. 

James H. Caldwell & Co., Philadel- 
phia were the highest bidders. The 
price of clear wool was 40.55¢ per 
pound and 35.55c for burry; which 
price is said to be the best paid for 
any quantity of Virginia wool this 
year. About 90% of the car of wool 
was graded as clear. 





PARAMOUNT FORMS 


ho 


The Most Widely Used. Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. . 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





—— See cliso 
——CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 


There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 


Users of the ‘Banner’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 


COMPANY 


AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


¢ _ New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
Mts 4. 93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
se) Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 











See cdlso—— 
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Obituary 


(Continued from page 38) 


dent of the board of trustees of 
Deerfield (Mass.) Academy, and pres:- 

of the trustees of Plunkett Memo- 
rial Hospital, given to the town by his 
brother, William B., a short time before 
leath. He also had been president 

e Greylock National Bank, Adams, 

was chairman of the Adams school 

ittee at the time of his death. He 
gave about $100,000 toward the erection 

e C. T. Plunkett junior high school 

\dams, including the site. Mr. 
Plunkett, on Feb. 20, 1879, married Miss 
Leila Taylor, who died on Jan. 24, 1908, 
He is survived by one son, Charles T. 
Plunkett, Jr., identified with the busi- 
ness as a director of the W. C. Plunkett 
& Sons Co., and by a nephew, Theodore 
Rk. Plunkett, Adams. The funeral was 
on Monday afternoon at the Con- 
gregational Church in Adams of which 
Mr. Plunkett had been an active mem- 
ber for many years. The church was 
filled to overflowing and among those in 
attendance were officials of the various 
insurance companies, banks and_ indus- 
tries that Mr. Plunkett had served in an 
oficial capacity, also delegates from the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers and the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Berkshire county. The plant of 

Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. was 
closed for the day and all other business 
in the town was suspended during the 
funeral hour. Mr. Plunkett was as 
popular in the industry at large as he 
was in his home town, had always taken 
an active interest in movements for the 
advancement of the industry and was 

of its most successful manufac- 
Since the death of his brother, 
William C., and his nephew, William B. 
Plunkett, major responsibility for man- 
agement of the Berkshire and other cot- 
ton mill interests had devolved upon 
him, and the uniform success of these 
enterprises demonstrates his ability as 


held 


the 


turers 
LUreTS, 


manufacturer, financier and merchant. 
Most lasting in the memory of his 
iriends, however, will be his sterling 


character and his geniality. 
Henry B. Jennings 

Henry B. Jennings president of Union 
Buffalo Cotton Mills Co., died at Union, 
XN. C., on Monday after only two 
days’ illness. The funeral was held on 
Wednesday at Milledgeville, Ga. He was 
born in Charleston, S. C., on Aug. 
1, 1883, graduated from Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina, in Class of 1901. 
Immediately thereafter he began his 
textile career with the Riverside Mills 
of Anderson, S. C. In 1903 he became 
designer for, and later an assistant 
superintendent of, the Russell Mfg. Co., 

Middletown, Conn. In 1908, he was 





elected president of the Fairmont Mfg. 
; where he served until 1918, when 
he became vice president and general 
nanager of the Union Buffalo Cotton 
Mills Co. In 1926 he was elected presi- 


dent of the Union Buffalo Cotton Mills 
\t the time of his death he was 
ils ce president of the Union Mfg. 
Co. and the Buffalo, Union, 
Railroad Co. He is survived 
widow, and four children. He is 
irvived by five sisters and four 
one of whom is David Jen- 

i J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


NX fT er 


ir lina 


William Beattie 
m Beattie, founder of the Beat- 
Co., manufacturers of textile 
Cohoes, N. Y., died at his 
that city on July 9 after a brief 
He was 76 years old and had 
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identified with 
terests during his 


been manufacturing in- 
entire life. He was 
also an inventor of many appliances used 
in textile plants and treasurer of the 
Beattie company at the time of his death. 
A son, Walter J. Beattie, president of 
the company, survives. 


Max Breslauer 

Max Breslauer, aged 61, for many 
vears active in the knitting field of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and lately head of the 
Blue Star Knitting Co., died July 9 of 
heart disease. Born in Germany, Mr. 
Breslauer came to Milwaukee when 16 
and worked for the A. Breslauer Co. 
until 1919, starting as office boy and work- 
ing up to the presidency. He formed a 
partnership with Julius Breslauer and 
Theodore Fanta in 1919 and started the 
Blue Star Knitting Co., manufacturing 
sweaters and underwear. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons. Mr. 
lauer was active in charitable work. 
was interested in the Abraham 
House, financial secretary the Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities, director of 
Mt Sinai hospital the last ten years, di- 
rector of the National Jewish hospital at 
Denver, and director of the Cleveland 
Orphans’ home. 


Bres- 

He 
Lincoln 
of 


Arthur D. Veasey 
Arthur D. Veasey, president of the 
Groveland Mills, woolens, South Grove- 
land, Mass., died at his home, July 11, 
at the age of 73 years. He was born in 
Boston, and at the age of 16 entered 
the office of the Groveland mill, which 
was then owned by E. J. M. Hale, and 
after the death Mr. Hale he con- 
ducted the business for the latter’s estate. 
He operated the plant for some time in 
partnership with Benjamin Haley finally 
buying the latter’s interest and becoming 
sole proprietor. Since the mills 
incorporated several years ago he 
been president of the company. 


of 


were 
had 


A. O. Norris 

A. O. Norris, aged 55, 

superintendent of the Barringer Mfg. 

Co., at Rockwell, N. C., died Saturday 

night, July 9, from an attack of acute 

indigestion. Surviving are his 
and five children. 


for nine years 


widow 


Salmon Falls Plant Acquired 
for Its Water Rights 


At the special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Salmon Falls (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co. late last week the contract 
to sell the real estate and personal 
property, excluding the quick assets 
of the company for $500,000 was rati- 
fied by a two thirds vote of the share- 
holders. 

The purchaser is the New Eng- 
land Public Service Co. of Augusta, 
one of the firms affiliated with the 
Insull interests. The purchase price, 
$500,000, equivalent to $37.13 a share 
on the company’s 13,463 shares out- 
standing, was paid July 15 when title 
to the property changed hands. 

Since the company has about $75,- 
000 in cash and certain quick assets, 
the stockholders will probably receive 
somewhat over $40 a share. The 
New England Public Service Co. in- 
tends to rent or sell the plant if a 
purchaser can be found to operate it. 
The main purpose of the service com- 
pany in acquiring the property was to 
seure the water power and 
rights. 


plant 
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Find Out 
jor Yourself} 


Ask the manufacturer who owns 


Brintons about increased production and 


lowered mainte- 
Ask 


the operator who 


nance costs. 


runs a Brinton 
about mechanical 
development that 
approaches as near 


perfection as is 
humanly possible. 
Then ask us how it 


is done. 


We will be glad 
to furnish informa- 


tion of our com- 





plete line. 


H. BrINTON 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


CoMPANY 


Philadelphia 






Great Britain and the Continent: 






ea Co., Ltd., Leicester, Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 
england. 

3 oe Sydney, Melbourne. 

South America: Santiago Scotto, FOREIGN 7 

1 de Novumbre 1899, Esq S > 

Pozas, Buenos Aires, Argentine AGENT China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Republic. 


50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONE)) 


FR) 








Right Down the Line 
Through all the steps from silk yarn to 
ultimate sale, the performance and pro- 
ducts of Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines are considered the most satis- 
factory—and the most profitable. 


MACHINE WORKS 
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Cotton Goods Men Look Ahead 





Foresee 


More 


Competitive 


Market for Last Half of Year 


DF tee a record six months, the 
figures for which are to be found 
on another page of this issue, the cot- 

goods industry is beginning to 
realize that it will be necessary to 
watch the movement of affairs more 
closely during the next six months. 
Few believe that the last half of the 
year will present as encouraging a 
jicture as the first half, but there is 
lief that the remaining six months 
may be turned to the benefit of the in- 
dustry if production is 


1 
' 
| 
1 


carefully 
guarded and any tendency to accumu- 
late goods avoided. 

Conditions of the first six months 
were exceptional from the standpoint 
of cotton price and absence of stocks 
in the secondary market. 
the threshold of the 


Now, on 
second — six 
months, prices of goods and raw ma- 
terial are higher and much of the edge 
has been taken off demand. The 
narket believes that now is the time 
for careful order 
that goods may continue to move at 
figures which satisfactory 
margin over cost of raw material. 
[he fundamental situation remains 
healthy and there is every reason for 
optinism. The industry, however, 
must play its cards with skill in order 
to accumulate any winnings, as con- 
trasted with conditions in the last six 
months when orders required little en- 
couragement. 

rhat competitive 
ahead, is further 
preparation of 


merchandising in 


show a 


conditions — lie 
indicated by the 
many commission 
houses to clear their decks for action. 
(here are at hand more valuable helps 
to prosperous business than have been 
available for a long period, if ever be- 
fore. The statistical picture of the 
industry which is being developed 
ought to prevent the blind mistakes of 
the past, and guide constructive effort 





Cotton Goods Quotations 








July 13 July 6 July 14, 1926 
Spot cotton, N.Y....  17.70¢ == -17.15¢ 18.45¢ 
Print Cloths 
7.60.. 515 334¢ 534-5ie¢ 5¢ 
f 5.35.. 73<-7T5se 7TU-7loe¢ 7-74¢ 
38x72, 4.75... 812-8344 834-834¢ 8-8)x¢ 
3% in, 72x76, 4.25... 934- Dlo¢ 934-9lo¢ 9-91 <¢ 
3% in, 80x80, 4.00. . 10%eé 1014¢ Ba¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36 in., 56x60, 4.00... 834-834¢ 834-884¢ 884¢ 
36- in, 48x48, 3.00. . 10¢ 10¢ 1034-107 x¢ 
37. im, 48248, 4.00. . 8¢ 8¢ Bae 
Pajama Checks 
72x80,4.70..  8-8%é  8-8%¢ %¢ 
4x60, 5.75.. 654-6%4¢ 654-634¢ Tae 
f Miscellaneous 
Dri n.,3yd.... 10-10%¢ 10-10%4¢ 11¢ 
Denims, ?.208........ 15¢ 15¢ "14% ¢ 
sekings. 8 og........ 19-20'4¢ 19-204 “18% ¢ 
Standar’ printa....... 8¢ 8¢ *Oloe 
Eastern staple ging 
hams, 27-in........ O¢ %¢ *834¢ 
*Nom L 


where it is most 
likely of success. Methods of promo- 
tion and merchandising are more 
clearly understood and rest on a more 
scientific than formerly. The 
trade is also more unified in opposi- 
tion to uneconomic 
hitherto. Buyers 

these facts are less 


into the channels 


basis 
dealings than 
who recognize 
likely to push 
bearish tactics to the limit since there- 
by they would succeed only in cramp- 
ing the most vital part of their busi- 
ness structure—the source 
their merchandise comes. 
* * Ox 

Print Cloths: The added strength 
found in the cotton market since the 
Government report on acreage has 
forced a lagging interest back into the 
gray goods market. If cotton is to 
stabilize at 18c or 





whence 


higher, consider 
able revision of goods prices is indi 
cated. Already the coarser end of 
the print cloth market has advanced 
fractionally. 
July-August made at 65/16c 
early in the week and nearby were 
heard at 63¢c. The 64 x 60s were 
unavailable at 7'4c bid. 
July goods were scarce. For nearby 
7¥2c was generally asked. For 72 x 
76s, 93gc was heard for nearby and 
for 80 squares 10'4c was asked. Both 
of the latter constructions were rela- 
tively quiet. 


Sales of 60 x 48s for 
were 


Even at 73¢c 


Buyers are showing in- 
terest in later deliveries of gray goods. 
These are available at a_ discount 
while cotton futures command a pre- 
mium. That situation makes the gray 
goods for late fall appear attractive 
buys. 

* * * 

These lines of 
have lagged behind the upturn of cot- 
ton and at mid-week prices on pivotal 
numbers were unchanged. In some 
quarters offerings from second hands 
are available without takers and that 
situation holds back progress on the 
primary market. With cotton. still 
rising this situation cannot last much 
longer. 


Sheetings: 


x ” xls 


x * * 

Fine Goods: The probable scarcity 
and high price of staple cotton puts 
squarely up to fine goods producers 
the need of getting higher prices on 
their product. The popularity of 
many of these lines encourages this 
outcome, but on other numbers it will 
doubtless be necessary to make care- 
ful use of lower grades of cotton than 
formerly. 

x * * 
Colored Goods: 


revision of 


Need for upward 
lines of colored 
mounts. 
Several representative lines of tickings 
were advanced on Wednesday. 


many 


goods is realized as cotton 


Open Men’s Wear T ropl ‘als 





New Prices Are Par to Shade 
Over Figures of a Year Ago 


"T ROPICALS for the season of 

1928 are holding the center of the 
woolen and worsted stage this week. 
A number of formal offerings have 
been made and from them it is clear 
that the market is par to a shade 
higher than it was at the opening just 
about a vear ago. There is a gener- 
ous variety of patterns and colors in 
twists, 
Glen plaids, small checks and_ pencil 


stripes are to be found in profusion. 


the showings. Vigoreaux, 


There is especial interest in grays and 
although the other colors are to be 
found, buyers have shown their pret- 
erence for gravs in their preopening 
examination of 
blankets. 

Selling 


opened 


samples and sample 


organizations which have 


their lines of tropicals or 
which have shown them informally 
to certain buyers, report a fair in 
terest which is resulting in a number 


of satisfactory orders. Production of 


wanted lines is 
limited by the mills, 
to avoid the situation of having ac 
cumulations later in the vear and of 
having the buyer withhold initial busi- 
ness because aware that he can pick 


a number of the 
being carefully 


up the goods any time he wants 


them. 

Despite the current feeling that 
mills should figure a_ full 
profit into their prices, 


legitimate 
it is apparent 
that many lines of tropicals are priced 
\ few 
of the advances over a year ago are 
explained by reason of the complete 
absence of profit on the previous 
basis, but the new margin even now 
does not offer much of a money mak- 
ing venture for the mill. A few 
manufacturers who were in the field 
last season are not likely to show lines 


on an exceedingly close basis. 


this season, for they feel that they 


can do quite as well or better by 
sticking to their regular lines. 
Openings of tropicals will continue 
through next week. A number of the 
large worsted mills are withholding 
their offerings for ten days or more, 
and they are strongly of the opinion 
that the early openers will hold no 
advantage over those who come later 
Lines which have an as- 


following are naturally the 


this season. 
sured 
more independent. 

The weather has been improving 


over many sections of the country 
during the last week or two for cur 
rent distribution of tropical garments 
in retailers’ stocks. It is apparent 
that retailers have found business a 


bit slow, but garment men gauged 
their production well earlier in the 
season, and it is not thought that they 


have any burdensome supply to carry 


over into the new season. Already 
cut price sales have begun in the New 
York area, and it is the expectation 
of the field that the weather during 
the remainder of July will prove a 
strong ally to these special sales. 

* * * 

Regular Spring Men’s Wear: hie 
fact that the week has progressed so 
far without announcement ot opening 
date by the big company for any of 
its lines outside of tropicals, makes it 
likely that nothing will be done before 
July 25 or 26. Following custom the 
first lines to be put on the market will 
be the worsted staples, though these 
interest they 
once were. \t least, however, the, 
supply a 


are not the centers of 
standard for comparison 
and give the market and the buyer an 
indication of the general trend 

oK + * 


Women’s Wear: ‘his end of the 


trade has been quiet. Fall interest 
has dropped off, and garment makers 
appear to be awaiting further activity 
on the part of the retailer before he 
further — into 
There is 


commitments. 
probability that as usual 
there will be some outstanding fabric 
which will be rushed with late busi- 
ness, but so far it is not vet well de- 
fined, 


goes 


It will doubtless be some coat- 
ing, but indications are that the well 
established bolivia type will be well 
up in the lead in any event. 


The Tropical Openings 


Details of Offerings for 1928 by 
Representative Mills 

The American Woolen Co. opened 

tropicals last Tuesday at par to 2% 

above figures of a year ago. Follow- 

ing are some of the more important 
numbers with comparisons: 
DEPARTMENT NO. 1 


Mill No 1928 1927 
Washington 8109 $1.92'% $1 
Washington 13351 185 1.82! 
Wood 1946 1.60 L.ATw 
Aver HHT-1L 2.02% 2.4 
Aver 6717-1 1.60 L.57bg 
Ayer 2311-1 1.62% 1. 

DEPARTMENT NO 
National & Providence SO16 -'2 
Shawsheen S083 2.17% 12% 
Champlair 8115) 

8116) 1.67! 1.67%, 

Manton 8190 1.8714 1.8 

DEPARTMENT NO 
I tar 8875 ' 


Prices ranges among the various 
mills in the 
follows: 


\merican’s group are as 


DEPARTMENT NO. 1 





Washington mixtures, $1.85 to $2 
Wood Piece Dyes, $1.70 to $2 35 
Wood Mixtures, $1.60 to $2.25 
Piece Dyes, $1.60 to $2.22% 
Aver Mixture $1L.57% to $1.97% 
DEPARTMENT NO 
National and Providence, $2.55 to $2 
Shawsheen, $2.17'% to $2.35 
Champlalr $1.67! to $1.87% 
Mantor $1.87%% to $2.25 
DEPARTMENT NO 
a bt $2 8 
Chas x 21% to $2.40 


Patterson & Greenough, Inc., opened 
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MAIN OFFICE AND 9TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS PLANT 


ESTABLISHED 1876 a 
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WISSINOMING PLANT 


GUARANTEED INDANTHRENE DYEING 


SILK AND RAYON IN SKEINS 
FAST TO BLEACHING, WASHING, SUNLIGHT 


SUNFAST DYEING 


REGULAR DYEING 


Hettwic SitK DyeInc Co. 


9th and Buttonwood Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 








~ Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 





SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
| Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Mfg. Co. 










Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 





Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 
Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 


























came 
J. H. LANE & CO. 


Cord Fabric 
Wide Dnill 
Osnaburg 


Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck 
Sheeting 


Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabnics 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 





323 South Franklin St. | 
CHICAGO | 
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Fabries—Continued 


1928 men’s tropical worsted suitings of 
the Southern Worsted Corp., Green- 

S. C., at $1.75, net 60. The 
fabric is an 8 to 8% ounce worsted, 
two-ply both ways, fancy silk decorated 
summer cloth. The price is unchanged 
from a year ago. 


Alfred C. Gaunt & Co. opened 
Travel-Tex tropicals at $2.20 net 
which is about the same as last vear’s 
figure. Oriole tropicals are priced at 
$1.85. In the Travel-Tex line there is 
a wide range of vigoreaux and twist 
etfects and new colors. 


Trade in Silks Speeds Up | 


Fabric Prices Considered 
on a Reasonable Basis 


HE broadsilk market noted some 

diverse currents last week which 
state of affairs, however, arouses little 
more than passing interest with condi- 
tions as they are at present. Coin- 
cident with an expanding business in 
all fall merchandise there was some 
sacrificing of special numbers particu- 
larly flat crepes and prints. The lat- 
ter were being moved at rather low 
quotations in some instances, holders 
being moved by a desire, apparently, 
to get out from under and to get ready 
for new designs and patterns. Prints 
have been so consistently one of the 
strongest features of the market that 
the dumping going on now is in no 
way serious and quantities offered can- 
not be considered a bar to the sales of 
standard goods. 

Sales of satins were large again with 
somewhat more confidence shown in 
the price question. Deliveries are 
large in this class of goods to the cut- 
ters who are using them for fall 
lresses. The dress houses are cutting 
confidently, feeling sure as they have 
every right to, that they are working 
on a level of fabric prices that is 
favorable from every angle. Goods 
prices are well under a year ago and 
ire so low as to prevent the chance of 
1 further drop of any proportions. 
Georgettes were being taken in larger 
juantities for use in summer garments 
for evening wear. 

* * x 

Prints: Plenty of bargains here for 
the buver. Special prices are being 
made on nearly all lines as manufac- 
turers are anxious to clear stocks of 
spring patterns. Even though stores 
can pick up genuine bargains the situa- 
tion is far stronger than a year ago 
due to the fact that smaller stocks are 
being moved and additionally to the 
firmer trend to prices which are far 
from being in the demoralized condi- 
tion of 1926. 

* * x 

Satins: Large business going on 

many mills booked up on gray 
goods through September to jobbers 
utters. The dress houses are tak- 
ing vy far the largest quantities with 
retailers still holding off for the most 
I \ few contracts have been 

| for the stores and manu fac- 
er. are making strenuous efforts to 


Incre ise this class of business. 


* o*” * 
Crepe-de-Chine: Business has shown 
tlet-up here, but silk houses state that 
lantities are still moving princi- 
n whites and pastel shades. 





Cheaper goods are selling to cutters 
for popular price garments. 
* *k x* 

Georgettes: [Larger movement of | 
goods since the first of the month. | 
Better grade goods in demand with | 
buyers apparently tired of the sub- | 
standard merchandise that has been | 
turned out for the last 10 months. | 
Cheap prices continue to rule in gray | 
goods market, but many mills are mak- 
ing up goods and holding off selling in | 
the belief that the market will soon im 
prove from a price angle. 

« *& 

Silk Situation at a Glance: [Prop 
TION: Unchanged. 

DEMAND: Gaining. 

Stocks: Moderate; prints being 
liquidated in small way. 

Raw SiLk: Prices higher; stocks’ 
larger. 

SENTIMENT: Improved as business 
broadens. 


Burlap lrregular 


Prices in U. S. Steady, While Cal- 
cutta Shows Upward Push 

The Calcutta bazaar has _ been 
reported irregular, with some rather 
striking efforts to advance prices on 
burlap. There is an impression that 
the Government cotton acreage report, 
showing a decrease of 12!2% would 
lead to firmer American cotton prices 
and make jute and its manufactures 
appear relatively cheap. The smaller 
jute crop promised adds another factor 
to the situation. 

Spot and afloat offerings were un- 
changed in price. Inquiry is only 
moderate and bids are generally 10 
points under asked levels. There was 
said to be a chance to shade quota- 
tions by 5 points, though no more. 

Spot and nearby heavies are quoted 
at 9.15¢c and July shipment from Cal- 
cutta at 9.15 to g.25c. Spot and 
nearby lights are at 7.00c while ship- 
ments are offering at 6.95 to 7.05¢. 





Hold Cotton Dress Parade at 
Little Rock 


LitrtLeE Rock, ArkK.—Sixty women, 
members of the Pulaski County Rural 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, partici 
pated in the “Cotton Dress Parade,” 
one of the outstanding events of the 
federation’s meeting here last week. 
The object of the federation is to assist 
in .increasing the consumption § of 
cotton. Each dress was judged for 
workmanship, durability and suita 
bility. 


ne 
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FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 


FACTORS FACTORS 


A well organized institution can SAVE YOU 
MONEY, TIME, and WORRY. 


We save you money by turning your sales 
into cash immediately after they are made, 
thereby allowing you to take advantage of 
.cash discounts offered on your purchases. 


We save you time by relieving you of all credit 
risks, thereby releasing your time to be spent in 
increasing your production and sales. 


We save you worry, by assuming all losses aris- 
ing out of credit risks. 


Transferring book accounts (who don’t pay when 
you need funds most) into cash. Enabling you 
to give your entire time and attention to increas- 
ing production and sales. Relieving you of wor- 
ries caused by credit losses. 


THAT’S FACTORING. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


WILLERTON COMPANY 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


FACTORS FACTORS 
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This bank is more 
than a depository 


Individuals and business firms alike 
frequently fail to benefit fully in the 
use of their banking connections be- 
cause of their unfamiliarity with 
banking services and their applica- 
tion to specific requirements. 


Value of a well-known bank 


By placing with us your commercial 
or personal account, you have linked 
your name and your credit with the 
name and credit of one of the coun- 
try’s largest banks. 


Our relationship with 
depositors 


We want you to feel that, in becom- 
ing a depositor of The Equitable, 
you have formed a relationship which 
will grow increasingly helpful as time 
goes on. 


Advice and counsel 


Your business has become our busi- 
ness, and in its conduct and growth 
you will have, if you wish, the advice 
and counsel of men who have had 
experience with practically every 
class of business. 


Commercial banking 
advantages 
To individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions our banking department gives 
all the facilities and conveniences of 
a modern bank, with particular at- 
tention to those of a commercial 
nature. Our membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System insures, more- 
over, the advantage of its credit, 
rediscount and collection privileges. 


Interest paid on accounts 
We pay interest on daily checking 
balances and issue certificates of de- 
posit, bearing a higher interest rate, 
for surplus funds. 


Business, trust and 

investment help 
We want you to look upon us not as 
just a big bank, but as a group of 
business counsellors, sincerely inter- 
ested in your success. We can help 
you to develop your business, invest 
your savings sately and prohtably, 
build your estate, relieve you of the 
care of its management and take 
upon our shoulders the protection of 
your estate for the benefit of your 
family. 


The aim of 
Equitable Service 
Equitable Service is a very human 
thing—it lies beyond the teller’s or 
loan clerk’s window, in the friend- 
ship and knowledge and experience 
of our officers. Our interest and de- 
sire to help you will be limited only 
by the extent to which you take us 

into your conhdence. 





‘THE EQUITABLE 


recently entered its 57th year 


“Twenty-rive years ago The Equitable had 23 
officers and employees and total resources of approx- 
imately $7,500,000. ‘Today it has more than 2,100 


ofhicers and employees, and its resources total more 


than $475,000,000. 


Tuirrren years ago its foreign transactions were 
handled by a subdivision of four men. Today its 
foreign department is a major division of 352 officers 


and employees and more than 11,000 correspondents. 


"Ten years ago the bulk of its banking business was 
of a purely local nature. Today it is a modern com- 
mercial bank, dealing in national and international 
credits. In less than a generation The Equitable has 
grown from a small company to be one of the 
world’s largest and strongest financial institutions, 


and one of the best-known American banks abroad. 


_ THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW: YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. 
247 BROADWAY 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Puitapecenia: Packard Building Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Batimore: Keyser Building, 


Calvert & Redwood Sts. Atianta: Healey Building 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $475,000,000 


MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 


San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 


© E.T.C. of N.Y.,0927 
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New Southern Offerings Quickly 
Absorbed 


GREENVILLE, N. C.—Southern tex- 
tile securities have just passed through 
a week featured by a strong market, 
according to report of July 9 by 
ter G. Furman Co. While there was 
a good demand for the seasoned issues 
the center of attention on the loca 
market was held by new offerings, 
which in every case were rapidly ab- 
sorbed. 


les- 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd....... 48%... ‘<o 
Am. Mfg. pfd........ 82 79 82 
Amoskeag, com DS lo ath bsice 
Androscoggin ....... 45 45 aye 
Arlington iG 54% n4 a7 
ea rere 133% 120 125 
Berkshire Cot. ..... shia 134 138 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... ee 
ORE cteekceeasevae 0s 105 eee 
Edwards Sai ha phn 41 44 
Esmond, pfd ....... 100% 100 uae 
Everett sed 12% 11 14 
Farr Alpaca 152 151 145 
Great Falls : i 114 11 14 
Hamilton Woolen. ... 11% 10 20 
2 era 20 20 25 
Ipswich, pfd. 90 52 
Ipswich, com 16 : 20 
Lawrence : ‘ OTT, Or oy 
Ludlow Asso. ... ; 1S5 182 186 
Lyman : aces 159 140 
Massachusetts ...... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com..... 125% 12 127 
Nashua, com — 47 7 a 
Nashua, pfd ; =e 93 93 6 
Naumkeag awe, a 178 182 
N. E. So. pfd.. S<e Se “ies eae 
ke 44 42 45 
Pacitic ae mo 37 i so ro 
Pepperell ‘ . 112% 110 117 
Plymouth Cordage... 110 105 109 
Tremont & Suffolk.. 22% 19 23 
DE Guakaes emeaue 23 20 24 


Ravon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(eek ending July 12) 


Poor Demand For Stocks 





This Accounts for Lower 


or Unchanged 


Boston, July 13. 
HE majority of textile securities 
listed on the local and New York 

exchanges are practically unchanged 

in value for the week, but in private 
trading and at the local auctions the 
trend has been distinctly 
in nearly all cases where stocks were 
offered without restriction as to price, 
and irrespective of the intrinsic value 
of the securities. Only during boom 
times in the industry ‘is there ever a 
real market for unlisted textile stocks 
during the summer months, and 
although the outlook for textile busi- 
ness averages better than at any time 
this vear, there certainly is no boom 

in sight, and either a 

movement of 

during the 


downward 


sideways or 
values is to 
next few 


downward 
be expected 
weeks. 
There is one important factor af 
fecting the course of textile earnings 
during the last half of the vear that 
investors will do well to bear in mind, 


and that is that neither cotton nor 
wool mills have the slightest danger 
ot the substantial inventory losses 
that were suffered during the last 
three vears. In the case of both 
raw cotton and raw wool it is only 


a question of how much higher prices 


are to be as compared with those 
paid for raw materials now carried 
by the mills. It is true that a radical 


increase in either or both might re 


Values 


mind is that 
inventory losses based upon raw ma- 
terial fluctuations are eliminated for 
the next six months at least. 


needs to be borne in 


Recommend Lyman Liquidation 

At a special meeting oft stock- 
holders of Lyman Mills, count 
cotton goods, Holvoke, Mass.., to be 
held August 4, the question § of 
whether the shall liquidate 
or continue business as at present will 
Liquidation is 
by four of the directors and is op- 


fine 


company 


be decided. favored 


Lovering 
Minot, 
favor the 


posed by Treasurer Ernest 
and the 
Hooper & Co. The latter 
payment of a dividend of 


and continuing the operation of the 


mill’s selling agents, 


cash 50% 
mills for at least two vears, while the 
four directors who favor liquidation 
that at $165 a 
would be realized. The 
the four directors addressed to stock 


believe least share 


circular of 


helders is in part as follows: 

“During the war vears the profits 
were substantial, and although liberal 
dividends were paid considerable re 
serves were set up in anticipation of 
times Excess of 


less prosperous 


quick assets current liabilities 
constantly 
2%, 1021. 


1920 


over 


has diminished since Dee. 


During the 
inclusive 


years I1922- 


dividends have, how 


ever, been continued without danger 


to the credit of the company owing 
to the unexpended earnings of pre 

















the general situation the Lyman Mills 
is in direct competition with southern 
mills in respect to its coarse goods 
and the directors are not hopeful that 
the coarse goods mill can be restored 
to profitable operation. The. com 
petition with the South is less in the 
fine goods, but the profit 
therefrom is not at present 
to offset the loss of the coarse goods 
mill. The there 
fore, that, as at present equipped, the 
mill is not likely to make earnings 
sufficient to pay dividends. 

“To convert the coarse goods mill 


arising 
sufficient 


directors believe, 


into a fine goods mill would require 
the expenditure of a large part of the 
liquid) assets. Today the Lyman 
Mills has a strong credit position and 
in addition to the 


the business it 


cash required in 
approximately 
Tak 
ing into consideration all the uncet 
tainties of the future the 


OWS 
$700,000 of Government bonds 


directors 
hesitate to sell these bonds and invest 
the proceeds in additional equipment 
South. 


directors 


either in Holyoke or in the 

“It is the belief of the 
that if the company is liquidated the 
stockholders may reasonably expect to 
receive 
their 

“After 
rectors recommended to the stock- 
holders that the liquidated 
In making this recommendition thes 


at least $165 per share for 
stock. 

due consideration, the di 
mill be 


are fully aware that in liquidation 


many of the assets of the 


will be sold 


COMPany 
value 
Nevertheless, 
they believe that the stockholders can 


for less than their 
concern. 


going 


to a 


better invest elsewhere the proceeds 


of liquidation than by continuing 








Stock Sales High Low Last strict trading in manufactured goods vious vears. their investment in a’ reconstructed 
se Corp 7,600 73% 66% 73 ; ¥ ° ‘ . = } : ant’? 
( wulds Lt but there is very little danger of any During 1927 the mill has con-— mill. 
ee ee ee *h deve! “nt, and the i hat tinued to lose money In addition to The circular signed by Minot 
Art Silk 100 226 220 233 such development, and the point that € t Ose money. additie ( ee. ¢ a g " Alinot, 
~~ 7 ~ 
MILL STATEMENTS 
= ae = = - oo es — 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line Fiscal a — ness 3 aa 
Name and address of company of ak Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business veer Cash and taw Total estate, — a payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings floating aah profit and 
receivable mdse., etc assets and Amount Descriptior and funded loss, ete 
machinery debt 
Clover Worsted Mills, Franklin, Mass Wool Dee. 31, 1926 $53 092 $205,630 $125.683 $1.575 Miscellaneous $332,888 $104,656 $150,000 $78,232 
Dec. 31, 1925 23,015 207 , 836 107 , O86 1,673 Miscellaneous 107 .495 149,404 150,000 108 ,091 
Sutt s Mills, North Andover, Mass Wool Dec. 21, 1926 361.546 240.090 601,636 517.238 9.250 Miscelleneovs 1,128,224 57 663 200 C00 870 561 
Dec. 31, 1925 176,523 290, 464 166 OST 538.032 11,206 Miscellaneous 1.061.225 99 882 200 000 716,343 
Pr nt Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I Wool Jan 1, 1927 702 ,497 198 425 900 ,932 902,920 523.220 )=©Miscellarecus 1.857 .C&2 18,822 8O3 100 945 160 
Jan 1, 1926 522.558 251.982 774,540 891,194 17.965 Miscellaneous 1.683 600 32,402 893,100 758,097 
H Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. I C.& 8. Dee. 31, 1926 €86 037 705.426 | 1,291,473 | 1,196,340 £98 683 Miscellaneous 3286 496 35,887 1,750,000 1,500,609 
Dee. 31, 1925 859 847 870,325 1.730.172 1.216.782 378.160 Miscellaneous 3.395.094 12,064 1,750,000 1,563,030 
M ack Woolen Corp., Lowell, Mass Wool Dec. 31, 1926 R48 507 203 FAO 652.066 292 436 2 09] Miscellpreous 1.047 F038 380,088 500 000 1259 434 
Dec. 31, 1925 278,945 584.037 S62 982 388.704 1.584 Miscellaneous 1,253,270 1,000,000 253,270 
le Mills, Knoxville, Tenn Cotton Mar. 31, 1927 638,223 | 1.470.513 | 2.108.736 3. 71,188 62.464 Miscellaneous 5,842,268 796,171 1,600 000 3,446, 197 
Mar. 31, 1926 941,388 | 1,317,452 | 2,258,840 | 3,554,644 4.857 Miscellaneous 5,818,341 871.000 1,600,000 3, 347,341 
Ge Mills, Millbury, Mass Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 16,254 9,122 25, 37¢ 150 ,0CO a5 299 300 000 ' 696 
Dec. 31, 1925 122,883 219,816 342,699 274,831 337 .977 200 .000 
re Woolén Co., Pittsfield, Mass Wool | Jan. 1, 1927 205,145 271.017 176, 162 $32,946 978.616 | Miscellaneous | 1,187,72 146,449 450,000 501.275 
Jan 1, 1926 189,277 281 15 470,592 $15,697 ITS. 876 Miscellaneous 1,165,165 86 . 264 $50,000 628 901 
N ford & Agawan Finishing Co., East D. BL. | Feb. 26, 1927 60,767 56 046 116,813 551,283 34.763 | Miscellaneous 702,859 240.686 235, 100 227 .073 
W im, Mass M.&F Feb. 26, 1926 53,851 64.335 118,189 38,944 4.495 Miscellaneous 661,628 156,083 235,100 270,445 
I Mills, North Adams, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1926 609 ,920 694.2948 1.204.168 | 2.328.615 89.403 | Miscellaneous 3.722.186 1.086 479 2,645,727 : 
Dee. 31, 1925 693 .243 1,198,313 1.891 556 2.480 . 847 968 S95 Miscellaneous 4,469,298 1,374,563 3,000 ,235 94, ACO 
Wir ro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C Cotton Dee. 31, 1926 697 242 871.266 1.568.508 1.914.452 548,216 Miscellaneous 7,031,176 1,807,171 4,000 COO 1,224 C05 
; 5 55 7.880.178 1.628.352 4.500.000 1,741.82 


ct deficit, $91,929, 


Dec. 31,1925 1.198.090 906 020 


Deduct deficit, $160,619 3 Dedret de ‘cit, $20,447 


2 104.110 5.219.159 556,909 Miscelle neous 


4Includes profit and loss item of, $31,390 
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Even when operated by the 
eee 
Salbmey Seuten Shesking pro- Commission Mev chants 


vides faultless seams. 


This machine does its work ° ; 
neta 2 Rng se move a | 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
about at will. It is an efficient 

practical means of joining the NEW YORK 

ends of cloth for its passage 
through such finishing opera- 
tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 
ing, etc. 





— = 
Perfect seams for finishing— J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
| 


These machines will sew wet or 


dry, thick or thin goods, and | col 
are built in different lengths for pla 
any width of cloth. a 
The seam can be sewed very | e e e 


near the edge and is easily re- 


























movable, The edecs come'out | Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants che 
Fee elite - all even. Write for complete | Discounts and Guarantee Sales IM 
———CATALOG—— catalog. | ire 
DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. __ 254 Fourth Avenue ps 
——~ NEW YORK 
—————— slate iaaieaili iterate ai Established over 85 Years en 
TEATILE MILLS : 
RICHARDSON BROTHERS = 
We are in position to finance the building or 8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK ro 
acquisition of southern units by textile mills that 

| contemplate moving South. We are also in touch TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 
with a number of southern mills that can be : \ 
bought. “ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS i 
COURTS & CO FOR FINISHERS OF | ion 
eae COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS | ff “’ 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. he 
| : 





W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents hav 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK SS2 





















PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & CO. | 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Associated for 81 years with the Scientific American 


1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Talbot Mills | BALING PRESS 


50 to 300 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President TONS PRESSURE 
Books and Informa on Patents and Trade Marks by Request Associates in All Foreign Countries 


— edinidmmee [je Uniform Cloths er ae 


motor 
Size to suit y 


work 
Ask us about thet 























24 West 4oth Street, Washington, D.C. 
New York City 
1351 TOWER BUILDING 674 HOBART BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Cal. 


563 VAN NUYS BUILDING | 
Los Angeles, Cal 


oe 















Dunring & Boschest 
CONSULTANT eed Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
on Trade Mark SYRACUSE,N.Y.,U.S.A 
US. Pat. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


320 Broadway New York City 











Parks~Cramer Company 


| Engineers & Contractors | 
$; { Industrial Piping and Air Cond: soning 


Profit by PackSpray 
“HIGH BUTY CLIMATE’ 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 





[ESTABLISHED 1857, 
Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 





New York—Boston 
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“The 


largest 


per & Co. says in part: 
ibers of our firm are the 
kholders. 
“This is the seventh year of de- 
sion in the manufacturing of cot- 
textiles. We do not know when 
tide will turn, but we feel very 
ngly that at the present time a 
cotton mill would have to be sold at 
tremendous sacrifice as to machinery, 
land, buildings and power. 
hen business improves—as it must 
time—the Lyman Mills under 
modern progressive management can 
compete in costs with other fine guods 


water 


| 


plants. 

“The product of the coarse mill 
produced considerably 
cheaper in the South than at Holyoke. 
lwo-thirds of the looms, however, 
are running on specialties that show 
a profit today, and the running of the 
coarse mill cuts down the 
very materially. 

“We should be in favor of a cash 
dividend of 50% to be paid from the 
surplus and that the mills be kept 
running for at least two years’ time. 
We think then if the next election 
shows there will be no change in the 
either the mill can be run 
profitably, or the opportunity for 
liquidation will be much better than 
at present.” 

York’s Large Loss 

York Mtg. Co., cotton goods, Saco, 
Me., shows a net loss for the year 
ended March 31, last of $772,689 be- 
fore depreciation and $894,368 atter 

depreciation. This compares with a 
S loss after depreciation for year ended 
March 31, 1926, of $684,350, and for 
the same period of 1924-25 of $795,- 
Syo. The net quick for the last fiscal 
rear Showed a shrinkage of $491,920, 
but since March treasurer F. C. 
McDuffie reports that notes payable 
ave been reduced from $900,000 to 
$825,000. The plant was operated 
of full time for the last 
fiscal year as compared with 


could be 


overhead 


| | 


tariff, 








a1; 


nly 19.23% 
37-55% 
vear and 
fiscal year. 


fiscal 
1924-25 


prey ious 
for the 


the 





goods were manufactured 


: S - of 





10,982,901 yards sold, as com- 
red with 17,453,129 yards manu- 
—— tured and 14,815,782 yards sold 
. uring the 1925-26 fiscal year. <A 
“SS ndensed financial statement for the 
v) ist two years as prepared for stock- 
JLIC) jj ders compares as follows: 
300 19 1927 
. & fir } a g 
“SSURE $2 x $1, 5¢ 
without 28 8 16,2 
r f i 
it y é,e e 1,521, 732 
(dure 
; 715, 846 t 74 
ut ™ 100 
Boschest atte ee 
., Inc. t 84.455 
J ate St AS 2,544,084 
USA =. a SS 
—— pita 
- 1,4 ' 
npary | S674, 485 $4,004,344 
: | er McDuffie notified — stock- 
actor. : , 
"ondi toning ers that at the adjourned annual 
Sry | Meeting, to be held in Saco, July 14, 
MATE” likely that the committee of 


engaged in formulating 


Charlotte “re > 
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plans for the future of the company 
will be able to submit a final report 
and that the meeting for this purpose 
will have to be called later. 
Financial Notes 
Sanford Mills, mohair plushes, 
Sanford, Me., have declared a dividend 
of $1 a share payable August 16 to 
stock of record August 10, this divi- 
dend applying to 260,000 shares of no 
par stock. In January the company 
paid a regular dividend of $1 and an 
extra of $1. 
The New England Public Service 
Co., an Insull subsidiary, is the pur- 
chaser of the plant and water power 


and all other real and personal prop- | 


erty, excepting quick assets, of the 
Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co., the 
reported purchase price being $500,- 
This 


000. was ratified at a stock- 
holders meeting on Friday of last 
week. As the company has about 


$75,000 in cash it is assumed that final 
liquidation value of the stock will be 
slightly over $40 a share. 
The Dwight Mfg. Co., 
goods, operating plants at Chicopee 
and Newburyport, Mass., and Ala- 
bama City, Ala., showed a loss before 
depreciation for the fiscal year ended 
May 31 last of $421,208, and after de- 
preciation of $1 per spindle a net loss 
of $207,042. At the annual meeting 
assistant treasurer, James Thomson, 
reported that the Chicopee plant is 
operating 85,000 of its 
spindles, the Alabama City mill is op- 


cotton 


35,000 


erating at capacity and the Newbury- | 


port mill on a “break-even” 


All of the officers and directors were | 


re-elected. Net quick assets showed 
a shrinkage of a little of $250,000 for 
the fiscal year, but the sale recently of 
all its tenement properties and accom- 
panying real estate for a sum reported 
to be about $650,000, will materially 
the financial 


improve company’s 


showing. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions: 











Shrs Mill Par Pr Cha 
Wamsutta ‘ 1M 

1” Dart mith pfd 1 S 

18 Dart Li 

1 Troy n or 1 , 

17 Merchants 1 

50 Nashua, com... 1 ‘ 

25) Ludlow 18 

14 Hill 1™ : 

27 ~Pepverell VV 111-11 
West Rovl 1™ 8 
Great I 1 : 
Rrooksi 1 Sh 

1 Nash I 1(W ’ 

1 Hamilt 

1 West T nt 1 
Arlinetor 1 

1 Lancast pfd 1 

Total 
*And v 
Dividends Declared 
Mill Pd Rate Stock P 
Sa $1 ( 4 4 
Cent Ribt Q 1.7% ¥ S \ 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(IVeek ending July 12) 


Hieh Low Stock Sales High Low L 
74 15% Belding Heminway 2,900 18% 1 7ly 
lite 19144 Century Ribbor 1 

57% 49 «Julius Kayser 6. 50 ly 

18 11%) H. R. Mallinson im 5! 

14% 914 Van Raalte 2) 1 
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turers who would prefer giv- 
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ing their attention to produc- 


ing and selling problems are 


to devote valuable 


MON 
Chae ao 


obliged 


time to credits and finance. 
A factoring arrangement per- 
mits concentration upon 
problems of production and 


distribution. 


Correspondence tnuited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


Ta 


MOY 


NOON 
cS 


QUEEN SILK, TOO 


To the broad dominion of King Cotton, Queen Silk 
is coming. Mills in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chat- 
tanooga District—the territory served by the Central 
of Georgia—are now weaving the Queen of Fabrics, 
knitting full-fashioned silk hosiery, and throwing the 
raw silk. The migration of silk mills to the South is 
the newest phase of the North-to-South movement in 
the textile industry. The pioneers are already profit- 
ing from their fore-sight. 


If you are weaving, knitting or throwing silk, in- 
vestigate conditions in Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Chattanooga District. We shall be glad to co-operate 


with you. Write to us. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 











NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St.. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K P.,—2 to 5 ply. 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—1!0's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones. 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Monroe Mills Co. 

Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 
Warps. 

Park Yarn Mills Co. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps. 

Roberta Mfg. Co. 

Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1! K.P., Cones. 

White Parks Mills Co. 

Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones. 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Me erized, Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns te 
120/2. 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


ly sed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 
8 no 


SALES OFFICES: 


CHARLOTTE Johnston Blc 
Franklin Bldg. READING, PA 207 Berk Co. Tr 


CHARLOTTE, N. C- 





Johnston Mills Company 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


PHILADELPHIA: Public ne Bldg. 


st Bld 
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30/1 
40/1 
50/1 
60/1 
70/1 
801 
90/1 
100/1 
90/2 
100 /2 
120/2 
140/2 
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The largest operators in this 
country and abroad recognize 
that in 


MERCERIZED YARN 


DIXIE 


is a symbol of quality plus 
service. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinner s and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 







Forrest Seuthe Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


Super Quality 
Plaiting and 








_. Licens a under Oe 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“Tt floats off the nial? 


Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 


1927 





Splicing 


Tinted Yarns 
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COTTON YARNS 





Cramerton Mills, Inc., to Sell > es aC be made—especially on the part of 
Yarns Direct kxpec t Improved Yar n ‘ie ac tic € the seller—that might be eliminated 


: bs 5 from consideration under more satis 
rhe yarn products of the Cramerton 


; : : : 7 - es factory conditions. There are two 
Mills, Inc., will be sold in the future by Adoption of Code Difficult, , 


F ; ; ; vital considerations which are giving 
the ramerton Mills Co., with offices but Believed Acceptable to All the trade considerable thought in con- 
1044 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadel- 


nection with the putting over of the 
phia. These yarns have long been es- D ISCUSSION is prevalent in the While the majority believe that the new method of operation. The first 
iblished in the trade, first as the Mays local yarn market regarding the eventual results will be appreciable is the acceptance of the spinner of a 
yarns and in latter years under the code of practices which has been and statisfactory, yet the conviction full 5° commission on the sale of his 
present name of the mill. These offices agreed upon by the Carded Yarn is held that there are going to be a product. At the meeting of the Yarn 
will be in charge of Paul Woodman, Group of The Cotton-Textile Institute good many hurdles to be jumped be- Merchants’ Association last week, the 
vice-pres. of Cramerton Mills, Inc., and the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ As- tore anything approaching ideal con- statement was made, according to re- 
c_ sociation. It is understood that this ditions is realized. It is understood port, that practically all of those in 
"code has gone into effect and will that membership in the Yarn Mer- attendance were being paid 5°% by the 
hereafter be the rule for guiding re- chants’ Association involves accept- mills they represent; and the accept- 
lations of mills to sellers and also of ance in toto of the code of practices; ance of the code would seem to guar- 
years. The above item is reprinted in sellers to buyers. 


with whom will be associated H. 
Leswing, who is well known in the 
combed cotton yarn trade for many 


There is no dissent- and it is also intimated that in formu- antee the continuance of this rate. As 
correct form from our last week's ing voice as to the desirablity of such lating a uniform sales contract, which far as the spinner is concerned, there 
issue, where owing to the printer’s a set of rules, nor does any one doubt is under consideration, provisi n will is apparently little objection to pay 
omission of a line, the sense of the that their acceptance and use will be be made that the relations between ing this amount to the commission 


item was confused. of enormous assistance in developing spinner and seller shall be severed if merchant for distributing his product, 
better economic status for the dis- one or the other party shall be found and 2° brokerage to those handling 
: tribution of cotton yarn. violating the: spirit or letter of the yarn on this basis. A good deal has 
Corvin Moves Phila. Office 7 ene ~ code. been said about individual arrange- 
AE fee ay = Difficulties in the Way ae eer sie’ : ii sauieeen weil “das 
B. F: Corvin, Drexel Bldg., Phiie- : t is agreed that existing conditions ments between spinners and agents 
° lever i 7 “ S a°¢ freely are oo} “ ake 7 -@ ithe Te . . are ec . HSC} 
delphia, cotton and rayon yarns, rep- ; 1 aaron eee ta freely os going . — it more = to whereby an — 5% commission 
. 7 a , declared that the difficulties in chang change methods of varn marketing to does not mean all that it says, in view 
resenting Neuburger & Co., Inc., New; : - - . = ; : en. a Fer 
; ; cd ; ; ing from the uneconomic methods, the new basis proposed than as if of rebates to the mill. This feature, 
York, in the Philadelphia territory, 


which have been pursued in the mar- an active market were in progress, and however, is regarded as a_ negligible 
keting of this product, are decidedly spinners as well as sellers could afford factor and one that is to be increas- 
pretentious and will need long and to be independent. In the competitive ingly eliminated. 


has moved to larger quarters, now 
being located in the Bourse Bldz., 














Fifth above Chestnut Sts. earnest consideration to be overcome. search for business, moves are likely If the splitting of commissions with 
Cotton Yarn Quotations =! 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality ia rcscigs aw a hoeee so at, SUG is cs ssc cewrsowiawemien 49 —B50 
Single Skeins or Nagata Swies) NS ih ssh ore ae oT ela — —40 sk. Sibis eid iB xd t eaters 53 —h4 
SO ER ne oa ee 27 —27% 20s ...... ae 30 3014 Pe op ie iy aa Ck cee bies — —40% 40s ....... wig @ ai wlatakceiel are ae 
WS sais: 5. 6 acassice a ceo ore 28 MP walarcinwica eens ceases — —31% lira: Pittaee raha aleiactice kG 4 — —-4l WOON ocrasn erate Aa ates: «Serie eae ae 62 —h38 
2S eee eee eee ee Oe, I OE i via ssnviivensecsneses — —33% DT kaxtawead sbavoneew ks ae Me!) CER 5 axeineeasicnaners 72 —74 
WR te .2s'5 $0 56a: oo cate a RMI URN ae iang cig Coie wlat 35 —36 are re on ee: eT FNS on oc cin odaws sidan 85 —87 
Be oc aGk oa es SS LUC ere 46 —47 BUGS, 4 yi biinsaarnasnkalens se! MES, INR aa co acai a idee a wae ene 95 —97 
Two-Pl Skeins and Tubes . 
eRe rh Sr ab A ke 27 pF % 268-2 .. Rae. ee Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
NE ts rata a Seagate 28 —2814, __ sylaeane ete oe ae 36 —36% PM ctnkdeneen unaware 64 —65 GRE ccsvaerxsanatenes 1 12—1 17 
REE sick So ce wich taleess 2814,—29 Ricci fovihscsinaliaracs ‘ais ib 43 —44 PE had bikacacacranewwd 66 —67 Singles 
Ee eer re ee) Se MN wo wickarese dca tens 46 —47 I in cit aeisigw did Meraleitiern 70 —72 Ne statinn tie w enced eins — —90 
SRE ater ere cent: 30 —301% 40s-2 High breakage a 49 —A5O0 felon ds de vKt eee eae 72 —74 MS a iia ds ena dthanS nee — —N3 
| a ana ie me a WOM oe onc on ae iA sak Sell NR asec ete TT aD WR eo evkcadevvenmedon — 
243-2 33144—34 60s-2 Pcie eine ener eo —65 ca caldr on dal venewas 78 —82 | ee me 
Single Warps 60s-2 cece seeecsesesoces 87 —91 : QO ss psoas pamela wan — —l 22 
10s cae .1sa. 2738 ee eee 331%4—34 70s-2 ch, EE NE ie caw aitetinndinenawins — —l1 60 
12s Fav aan keep, TO ME com stasevesecncegens 3414—35 . 
14s chi cn et 1.36 —86% Peeler—(Super Quality) 
lbs (a Se A: Adee sald volg coneen 46 —47 Single Cones 
Ds = a ae Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Two-ply Warps 10s 31 32 1] $2 26s 36 37 19 50 
Sarr h st tas tvehecinns’ Wi WE iiss .ascs-s- —— l4s 2 —33 42 —43 30s 38 —39 52 —i4 
POE sen cavapuneean — —28% 2s2 ..................35%4—36 tis 82h—33ty 43 44 36s 1 4 6 a8 
ME teva ceacas kikS Kes — —B0 MOD oc ici ceeccccces BO 37 18s 33 34 ‘ 1s | 408 Ss 0 60 —h 
PARE fot asc thse Bates — —2914 40s-2 ordinary ........ 47 203 331o—84lo 45 16 o0s kinds Ce) 70 74 
RI greta? iis ood wth unt Ne 20. 3006 H002 2... occu cince ccc 8 24s 39 3h 7 18 60s . ee, 80 35 
PUG ii alicsiccves kas eee ee ey 65 
. Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 25, white, 27). 203-2 ‘7 48 Hs-2 63 60 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 245-2 +) al 0s-2 10 15 
Se ; gh ee T% 295 .. ae Es 221 90%%—31%4 28s-2 ot a2 60s-2 sO —S85 
. renee BTM _98 22s (silver Jaeger) kkioaren — —34 30s-2 a3 o4 708-2 90 95 
: a Rei Me Vn tO eh 39 9914, 3bs-2 57 58 80s-2 .1 0O—1 10 
s 2814—5 26 33144—34% 
ines = 2 a ; 263 aa nicer ag tit Pan see» 4 wa as A Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
< er hati = . —2! 2 308 ty ing in. a as 34 ” Peeler Sakelarides 
: wee ee -2914—30 30s estra quality... 34 dS Average Best Average Beet 
- ae) PE ANS So oiora cis aacsiee avis + e's a0 46 —47 94s ee 65 —66 78 83 
‘Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) Bcc, —t A ~ 85 86 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 866 ........:62 63 69 —70 8) 92 
Be win acd clip ern Waele area ae — —45 De aia sarvieta Aik Sra aie ees 63 —65 40s .. ce —aGQ 74 —75 90 97 
Be aden H pikie wie rahe ai aiaeed 50 —d2 oe Mr Pee ee ee 74 —76 45s .. a «73 79 —80 95 1 02 
POG ces cansmcewerade i Me) (SE. ve cawenanacunneni’ 85 —S87 508 ........— —78 84 —85 1 00 1 12 
EE Ee Oe ee ea Be ee. Oe os plea wate wer ee:s 95 —1 00 60s ........— —88 94 —95 11] 1 21 
lotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business July 13 They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
| |. Fer New York spot prices, see page 99. For staple cotton prices, see page 101. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


he buyer, in order to effect sales, can 
e eliminated it is agreed by all that 
the code of practices will be worth all 
that can be charged to it. This it is 
teit will be the greatest difficulty to 
ie overcome—especially as long as 
the market remains a buyer’s market, 
or until there is sufficient demand to 
cause greater independence on the 
part of the seller. Some very radical 
statements have been made with re- 
gard to the general prevalence of this 
practice. One authority in the local 
yarn market declares that, in his opin- 
ion, not over 2% of sales made dur- 
ing the last year have carried with 
them a full 5%. This is due to in- 
tensive competition and to the specu- 
lative character of operations. Buy- 
ers have come to regard it as un- 
necessary to pay spinners’ quotations 


and have known where they have 
specified a particular spinning and 
have been cognizant of the price 


which the spinner was asking, they 
could get the yarn sometimes with all 
the yarn dealer’s commissions elimi- 
nated, 

Of course, it is hard to differentiate 
between a price based on yarn owned 
by the dealer and bought at a figure 
which will allow him to dispose of it 
below the current asking price of the 
spinner; and prices based on current 
offers to the spinner for yarn to be 
spun. Of late there has been com- 
paratively little disposition on the 
part of the dealer to buy yarn for his 
own account; and, therefore, where 
prices are made below the spinner’s 
level, it can be generally deduced 
that the dealer is making the conces- 
sion on his own hook by eliminating 
part of the commission which he ob- 
tains from the spinner. 

Spinners Can Remedy Situation 

As far members of the Yarn 
Merchants’ are con- 
cerned, it would seem as though they 
had an opportunity of correcting this 
abuse and of standing together for 
prices which would represent full 
commissions. But as far as outsiders 
are concerned, it is a question whether 
they will not consider they have an 
opportunity to secure business’ by 
offering to divide with the buyer a 
part of their commission. In the final 
analysis, it would seem as though the 
remedy were in the hands of the spin- 
ner, for it ought not to be a difficult 
matter for the latter to find out those 
who are guilty of splitting commis- 
sions on their product and of refus- 
ing to do business with them. Con- 
versely it ought to be increasingly 
diffeult for those who make it a prac- 


as 


Association 


tice of splitting commissions to obtain 
yarn from reputable spinners. 

Illustration of New Practice 

\ number of instances have been 
heard of late which it would seem to 
ndicate that the spinner is determined 

do his part in correcting this un- 
economic practice. As an_ illustra- 
tion, which is typical of a number 
' cases where the same decision has 
been made, it is reported that an offer 

(Continued on page 105) 


National Yarn & Processing Co. 
Enlarging Its Facilities 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Na- 
tional Yarn & Processing Co. will 
enter the single ply field within a few 
days. The company is completing the 
work of installing new machinery to 
accomplish this, it is officially an- 
nounced. The company is spending 
about $85,000 on improvements and 
enlargements to its plant located in 
Rossville, Ga. 

Main features of the program in- 
clude a warehouse already completed, 
the installation of a Smith drum skein 
mercerizing machine, a skein dyeing 
machine and erection of a new office 
building at the plant. The new mach- 
inery, a part of which is already in 
operation, will give the plant a single 
ply capacity of 1,500 pounds of yarn 
a week. This will place the company 
in position to supply its customers, 
many of whom use various kinds of 
yarn, with both single and double ply. 

The National Yarn & Processing 
Co. which is one of the city’s newer 
textile enterprises, is developing its 
export business rapidly. It has be- 
come interested in South America par- 
ticularly, and is now making regular 
shipments there. Dr. Guy King, who 
was recently made foreign sales mana- 


ger, is now in Brazil on a South 
American trip. 
The company contemplates the 


establishment of a permanent office in 
Brazil. The city has not yet been 
selected, this being one of the pur- 
poses of Dr. King’s trip there at the 
present time. Dr. King recently re- 
turned from Mexico and he did not re- 
gard conditions there as favorable for 
the building up of a big business. 
Some shipments are being made, how- 
ever, and conditions in some of the 
South American countries seem quite 
promising. 


Yarn Prices Firmer 


Establishment of Advance Aided 
by Higher Cotton Prices 

Boston.—Both asking and selling 

prices on medium and coarse count 


carded yarns are at least ™% cent 
higher than a week ago, and on 


combed and fine count carded yarns 
the advance is at least a cent. The 
advance of approximately a cent in 
cotton prices within the last week or 
ten days, undoubtedly has aided the 
upward movement of yarn prices, and 
a contributing factor has been the 
meeting of carded yarn spinners on 
Friday of last week, and of combed 


yarn spinners on Tuesday of this 
week. 
Buyers are not falling over each 


other to place orders at the new price 
level, but inquiry at prices ruling + 
week ago has increased very mater- 
lally, and there has been a moderate 
expansion in sales. Incidentally there 
has been considerable increase in de- 
mand for yarns for September and 
later delivery, but only those spinners 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


93 









VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 








Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 






180-182 SOUTH waTtr 7 
ROVIDENCE.R-|I 
| =" 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





T.J. PORTER &SONS yV 
PRISCILLA 


i Hy 

| fai? SPINNING CO. Wits 
|. Y S Xe ‘ 4 Gastonia, N. C. a VED i 
| NEN ARN Ni Hew) W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. \RAQiR 16 
eae 3 nut 
Nereis e oA 

FOR 
— , 
HOSIERY 


AND 


| Long Staple hed Peelers 
W EAVING | Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 
one to four plies 

For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 
—for the man who takes pride in producing 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 

Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 


19 SO UTH FO URTH STRE ET upon which can be built the kind of business 


that sticks. 


p H | t: A D E L p H lA : Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


_ BRANCH SALES OFFICES © - Ns “HES: 
NEW YORK LOS. ANGELES : = z SELLING 7 ouTput aN J x 4ARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 























GEN ‘SALES MGR:: = 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930-3132 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ho are well covered with cotton are 
iling to consider such business on 
e basis of spot prices, while spin- 
rs not well covered with cotton want 
east 14 cent more for such delivery. 
For average grades of medium and 
irse count carded weaving yarns a 
sis Of 31 to 32c for 20s-2 warps 
average quality is about the mar- 
ket, although few sales are reported 
move a basis of 31'%c. On hosiery 
yarns there are few sellers below a 
isis of 28c for 1os frame spin cones 
average quality. For combed 


peeler mercerizing warps of average 
grade a basis of 75c¢ for 58s-2 is 
the minimum, while for 60s-2 of 
high grade most: spinners want at 
least 82 to 85c. Combed and mercer- 
ized yarns continue rather slow, but 
raw material prices continue’ ex- 
tremely firm and there are very few 
spinners who have more than enough 
cotton to cover their needs until the 
new crop becomes available, and most 
of them are now working on high 
priced cotton purchased within the 
last two or three months. 


New Yarn Code Affects Consumers 





No Stocks to be Carried— 
Commission Cutting Stops 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PPROVAL of the Code of 
Carded Yarn Trade Practices 
voted at the meeting of the Cotton 
Yarn Merchants’ Association, held 
July 8, at the Harvard Club, New 
York, represents the putting into im- 
mediate effect of drastic changes in 
the merchandising of cotton yarns. 
lhe association was unanimous in 
voting that the new code be put into 
effect at once. ‘Therefore various 
stipulations of the code should be 
studied by both buyers and sellers of 
such yarns. The newly adopted code 
contains eight main provisions, sev- 
eral of which, now being in effect, will 
cause immediate changes in buying 
and selling of carded yarns of such 
importance that many in the trade be- 
lieve they will completely change pres- 
ent methods. d 
Manufacturers in many instances 
have not fully realized the extent the 
new code rules will change their own 
business and method of buying cotton 
yarns. One of the sentences of para- 
graph three of the code states, “It is 
not sound trade practice to share com- 
ussions either directly or indirectly 
with purchasers of varns.” The ap- 
roval of this along with other stipu- 
lations of the code by practically 
every important yarn house in the 
country at the recent meeting will be 
particularly effective as applying to 
spinners and manutacturers. During 
recent years cutting of commissions by 
dealers has become so general it 
come to be regarded almost as a 
standard practice. It has, however, 
resulted in a condition to be deplored 
oth manufacturer and spinner as 
well as by dealers. 
Commission Cutting 
hen a spinner did not confine his 
unt to any one selling house, pre- 
lerring to sell their output through 
legitimate selling organization 
sent them an inquiry, severe com- 


petion resulted on all inquiries sent 
‘+h spinners, which usually were 
g1 to a number of houses here. All 
of trem would send the same inquiry 
e spinner who would quote all 
1 ers the same price on the yarn. 
Nn 


Suc’ a condition resulted in cutting of 
commissions which would permit the 


dealer willing to cut the largest por 
tion from the commission to book the 
order, houses quoting the spinners’ 
price usually getting no results on 
such an inquiry. Manufacturers looked 
with no disfavor upon such a practice 
as it permitted them to buy in many 
instances at prices even lower than the 
spinner quoted. With adoption of the 
new code this practice is stopped and 
this change is important in itself to 
every buver of carded yarn. 

Clause eight of the code of trade 
practices, now effective, states, “The 
accumulation of stocks on the part of 
commission merchants, being specu- 
lative in principle and consequently to 
the disadvantage of both producers 
and consumers, is unsound trade prac- 
tice and should be eliminated by Oct. 
1. 1927." Yarn merchants’ organiza 
tion at their last meeting decided this 
clause should become effective imme 
diately as it applies to additions to 
present dealers’ yarn stocks. In other 
words no further additions to dealers’ 
stocks can now be made and at the 
same time all commission houses and 
yarn merchants have agreed to have 
liquidated their present stocks by Oct. 
1, 1927. This paragraph of the code 
many believe will completely revolu- 
tionize the former method of merchan- 
dising carded yarn and the purchasing 
methods pursued by manufacturers. 


Will Buying Methods Change? 


With such a stipulation being en 
forced it means that hand-to-mouth 
buying of yarns, closely followed by 
practically every manufacturer during 
recent vears, will be seriously changed. 
This clause indicates after Oct. 1, 
1g27, there will be no stocks of carded 
varn carried in Philadelphia ware- 
houses by dealers. Stocks of yarn 
will then have been cleaned out. In 
other words manufacturers will from 
that date on, assuming this clause to 
become effective, be compelled to carry 
their own varn stocks in their own 
warehouses or else be content to ac- 
cept delivery from the spinner, which 
may take from a week to two weeks, 
depending whether the spinner has 
the particular count in stock. In this 
connection attention should be called to 
the fact a number of houses here have 





Reliability 


As a Buyer, you naturally 
want your contracts to reflect 
your judgment of market 
conditions—but are you 
equally careful to make 
yourself secure on the deliv- 
ery of QUALITY yarn, by 
placing these contracts with 
a firm of Unquestioned 


o-~, 


Integrity? 


CANNON MILLS will 
always deliver yarns of Qual- 
ity, and the service of our 
organization Is always avail- 
able in helping you to judge 


the proper time to cover. 


“ QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 


O05 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 


COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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BLUSH ARES 


10/2 to 30/2 


“Pelblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 

expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 
srade fabrics. 


m Bladenboro Cotton Mills, 


Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 


FORREST BLDG. 119 So. 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


built up a reputation for carrying 
large stocks from which manufactur- 
ers could draw almost any count de- 
sired. 

Manufacturers are looking upon 
this particular stipulation of the code 
with no little apprehension. What the 
ettect of it will be on yarn merchants 
is not as important as what effect it 
will have upon their own manufactur- 
ing business, according to manufac- 
turers, many of whom are wondering 
how they will be able to buy yarns 
ahead of requirements, as this clause 
in reality may mean, when their own 
customers are still buying in hand-to- 
mouth manner. Manufacturers have 
not been buying yarns on a hand-to- 
mouth basis simply because they like 
too, but according to a majority, 
mainly because their own customers 
were ordering in a like manner, order- 
ing frequently and in small lots. With 
goods buyers adhering just as closely 
as ever to this manner of buying man- 
ufacturers in many instances have 
been wondering just how it will effect 
their business to be compelled to buy 
yarns ahead from the spinner, no 
longer being able to obtain yarn from 
dealers’ stocks. 

At present a manufacturer may call 
upon a number of different yarn 
houses here and order a bale or a case 
of yarn and this will be shipped, ar- 
riving at the manufacturer’s plant the 
same day. To change this situation, 
which many manufacturers have come 
to depend upon and tell the manufac- 
turer, as this clause of the code does, 
that from the date mentioned, they 
will no longer have advantage of that 
quick delivery service but instead must 
order all yarn, no matter how small 
the quantity, from the spinner’s stocks, 
a week at least will mean a 
serious readjustment for manufactur- 
ers to face. What many in the trade, 
both yarn houses and manufacturers, 
regard as one of the most drastic 
changes in methods of merchandising 
yarns ever made. 


away, 


Yarn houses state 
in their opinion, relatively few manu- 
facturers fully considered the 
effect this change will have on their 


have 


business. 


Chattanooga Yarn Market Quiet 
and Unchanged 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—With a large 
number of the leading hosiery mills of 
section closed down during the 
week for inventory and repairs and 
improvements to equipment, there has 
n little activity in the yarn mar- 
ket. Prices are continuing at about 
the same figures as for the previous 
n the carded field tos are being 
ted at In mercerized 
yarn 60s-2 is listed at 87c by a lead- 
yarn producer. 


27 tt 20c. 


In combed yarns 


ISs are quoted at 41 to 43c. Thrown 

is being purchased on a basis of 
$6.20 and rayon at $1.50 for the 150 
denier size. 


Slower Waste Market 


Cotton Waste Demand Spotty on 
a Firm Basis 

30STON.—The cotton waste market 
has slowed down considerably during 
the last few days and a continuance of 
the very irregular hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is likely to feature the situation 
until something is 


known more 
definitely regarding prospects of new 
crop. Dealers are not overtaxed in 
any way by heavy stocks, are as a 
matter of fact rather short on good | 
materials. Deliveries continue to be 
made with fair regularity on old sales. 
Inquiries for choice spinnable fly and | 
for good white threads for machin- | 
ing and perhaps even more so for | 
breaking-up purposes are in 
abundance. | 

The weak spot on the market is the | 
accumulation of stuffing grades of 
picker and fly which in a rather thin | 
consuming market are suffering from | 
competition in linters. The export | 
business in low-grade oily wastes is | 
said to be picking up quite a little. | 
There is always an over-supply of the | 
various kinds of sweeps but in the case | 
of oily cards under anything like | 
normal conditions manufacturers of 
heavy fabrics like blankets and rugs 
can usually take care of the domestic 
output. There has been an inquiry or | 
two recently from the Continent re- 
garding oily threads but here again 
the supply of these materials which is | 
quite small as related to the full out- 
put of thread wastes is at no time 
burdensome as there is a generally 
good market for these threads for | 
packing purposes. 

With cotton so very firm at 17c 
or better any probability of lower 
prices on good wastes seems out of 
the question at this time. As com- 
pared with a year ago the general line 
of prices, apart from stronger values 
on peeler comber and strips, is very 
much the same. 

Six months ago with cotton much 
lower than it is now waste prices like- 
wise were on a lower level. The fol- 
lowing table compares prices on 
standard wastes at this time with those 
in force at the beginning of the vear: 





fair | 


January 13 July 13 
Peeler comber.. 10 11 14 1415¢ 
Peeler strips... 9 10e 12 1s 
Choice fly..... $1,—- 44e 1 Tse 
Choice picker 3 Sloe, 4! aT 
White cop... 9 Moe 12 121. 


The market is likely to continue on 
a hand-to-mouth basis from the con- 


suming standpoint over the next 
several weeks according to general 


opinion among Exchange members. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber . ee 14 l4toc 
PeONeh BOTTING. ccc vs vcevone 12 13¢ 
Egyptian comber ......... 121%4—13c 
Choice willowed fly........ 6 — Te. | 
Choice willowed picker.... 4% de | 
| SS BES re 14 1h 
Linters (mill run)...... 41, he | 
Spoolers (single) ....... 10%—11« 
Wine White COM.< . .cccs ses 3 -12%4¢ 


Quaker Braid Co., West Warnkkh; 
R. I. Thomas F. Donahue, Jr., receiver, | 
has been authorized by Judge Tanner of | 
the Superior Court, to sell the | 


the company. 
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WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZED COTTON.YARNS. Siar tt 


NOVELTY YARNS Pouce, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 


On Beams, Jacks, 
Spools and Tubes 
Colors and Printed. 


COTTON WARPS 


In Fancy Twist, 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {¥°r Woolen Mills} WE SELL 


GATE ae of 
CITY uperior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


ILLS We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON. YARNS 3 wen 


AND NUMBERS 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DAVID WHITEHURST LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CoO., INC. 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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Knuckling Down 


Some knitters and weavers are continually 
switching from one yarn to another. Others 
find it more profitable to select a reliable 
yarn — and stick to it. 


Try National Yarns — and _ you'll find 
“knuckling down” a habit! 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CC. 

Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 

Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 
Chicago 


Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
oe ee ee. Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy gs. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North Sth St. 
























































DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to l6s ply 


_ WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


Henperson & Harrier 
Corron Mus 


Henderson, N. C. 
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COTTON 
Cotton Steady After Advance 





Equal Pressure on Both Sides 
Makes Movement Narrow 


FTER having advanced about 85 
A to go points from the low level 
oi Saturday to the high of Tuesday 
the cotton market showed signs of 
hesitation on Wednesday. Between 
an idea that the official acreage fig- 
ures had been pretty well discounted 
and a belief that the crop has been 
making pretty good progress since the 
beginning of the month, there appears 

1 be a disposition to take profits on 
long cotton or to sell for a reaction. 
Offerings on Wednesday were ab- 
sorbed on comparatively moderate set- 
backs, however, with indications of 
some trade buying as well as covering 
or fresh commission house demand, 
and while fluctuations were somewhat 
irregular, the undertone remained 
barely steady. After selling off to 
i7.73¢ early Wednesday October ral- 
lied to 17.89c. and closed at 17.80c. 
Conflicting influences held prices 
within narrow limits during the first 
part of the week. Unwanted rains in 
fexas and Georgia stirred a small ad- 
vance. There were also persistent 
reports of the weevil. Its late effects 
are feared. The weekly report was 
not without some unfavorable fea- 
tures. Worms and weevil are increas- 
ing in Texas and Oklahoma. The 
weevil is active in southwestern 
Georgia even if it is not an unusually 
serious menace. There was consider- 
ble shedding in parts of Alabama 
nd weevil is reported in that State, 
ith considerable damage in a few 
calities. In Mississippi the weevil 


Qe 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
July 7 High Low July 18 Chang 


16.8 17.59 16.75 1 
16.84 17.57 16.84 1 
17.01 17.75 17.01 1 

1 


60 + 


’ 
aPatb edad edn m 


17.07 17.98 16.98 + 
17.17 17.91 WAT) 17.91 + 
17.28 18.20 17.19 18.02 4 
a 17.33 18.27 17.2 18.08 , 
17.43 18.20 17.4 18.2 + 
17.52 18.45 17.44 18.32 + 
17.58 18.38 17.58 18.38 8 
17.65 18.60 17.58 18.45 8 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 











(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
July 8 17.15¢ 16.67 
July 9 17 . 35 17. (Ww 
ily 11 17.65¢ 17 > 
July 12 17. 75 17 
July 13 17.7 VW 
July 14.. 17. 75« 17. 40« 9.52d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices 
July 13 
li ” 
16.75 
17.0 
17.20 
17.55 
17.00 
17.31 
17.38 
16.75 
am 16.2 















is numerous in some localties even if 
the damage is probably slight thus far. 


in Northern Louisiana there is weevil 


damage to some extent though no more 
than moderate. There is weevil in 


Tennessee though there also the dam- 
age is not important at this time. 
In the southern half of the coastal 
plain of North Carolina the pest is 
increasing. In the upper coastal plain 
of South Carolina it is described as 
rather numerous and active. Despite 
these features Liverpool and the South 
have been selling. 

There was considerable comment on 
the extent of the buying on declines 
or scale down orders. The volume of 
business has been moderate, but there 
were spurts of selling, and it looks 
as if a good many contracts were being 
absorbed with comparatively _ little 
etfect on the level of prices. Opinions 
varied as to the exact character of this 
buying with some attributed to the 
trade and others to investment inter- 
ests, but in any case, the motive be- 
hind it was supposed to be a feeling 
that about the best crop to be reason- 
ably expected on an acreage of 42,- 
683,000 acres left little margin for de- 
preciation in view of probable world’s 
requirements. The really critical 
period in the development of the crop 
is now just about beginning, and the 
market is usually apprehensive of 
crop scares during the latter part of 
July and August. 

At present crop progress is en- 
couraging. In Oklahoma the progress 
and condition are fair to excellent. 
The plant shows early blooming and is 
fruiting freely. In Georgia the week 
was decidedly favorable. The fields 
are well cultivated except in the cen- 
tral division, where it is still grassy. 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered = on 
contract. 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Da phis gomery gusta age 


las 
eee 1.50 1.75¢ 1.25t .90F 1.39F 
reve ae 


8. G. } 1.00t 75t 1.15t 
. M. seacs SAE: nee .75t .63t 91T 
Bere. 75t .75t)  50t «= B0t  85t 
re: «, 1.00* 1.00* 1.00% 1.00% 94° 
LM 2.25* 2.95% 2.00% 2.00% 1 .99* 
S. G. 0.** 3.50* 3.50% 3.25* 3.95* 3.97° 
a aes | 4.75% 4.50% 4.25" 4.50* 4 42° 
YELLOW TINGED] - 
G. M ais 75* 75° .50* .50* §7* 
eee 1.00* 1.25* 1.00* 1.00° 99* 
2.25% 2.25* 2.95* 2.00" 2 10° 
Tees 3.50* 3.50* 3.50* 3.50% 3 35° 
4.75* 4.75% 4.75" 4.75* 4.60° 
a 

YELLOW STAINED 
.-. 2.00° 2.50° 2.00% 2.00% 2.04° 
2.50* 3.00* 2.50% 2.50% 251° 
3.25* 3.50" 3.25" 3.25" 3.29° 

BLUE STAINED 
2.00* 3.50% 2.00% 2.00* 2.00* 
2.75* 3.25% 2.75* 2.75* 2°71° 
3.50* 3.50° 3.75° 3.75% 3.60° 


* Off middling. + On middling. 


At Quissett there 1s a versatile line 
of yarns. 
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From Underwear to 


Lace Curtains 


Quissett numbers in 


its category, yarns for underwear, 
hosiery, threads, embrodiery, weav- 


ing tire fabrics, insulating lace 
work, etc. 


The diversity of yarn needs we are 
equipped to satisfy is making more 
friends all the time. Mull men now- 
adays are finding the beaten track 
hard to adhere to. An increasing 
variety of fabrics calls for a yarn 
source that will not be found 
wanting. 


Take advantage of the wide range 


of yarns Quissett offers. What do 
you need 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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DELMONT 
*YARNS: 





nut counts ar ‘| CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 
“== | COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


A Complete Range as nnn TRADE 


To have a ready source of quality 
processed yarns in every count 
and every form is an asset. At 
any rate, users of Belmont Yarns 
are of that opinion. 





Belmont Yarn service is complete. 
What are your requirements? 
Write for samples. | 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY | 

(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) Dyers Bleachers 

| ’ 
BELMONT, N. C. | and Mercerizers 
Representatives C 
HURLBUT & GRIFFITH JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager | of Cotton Yarns in 
a al 17 East os ean as York City, Ww s Sk a 
attanooga, nn. arp or eins 
CHAS. F. DOWLING Cc. C. HARDING 
Reading, Pa. 501 a Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
_ LOERZE A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


168 ‘Ww. “Jackson Bivd., Chicago, =. equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 


| 
BELMONT YARNS | eeeeereeisnmnees 
| The Halliwell Company 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 





DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON | Olney, Philadelphia 
Annee Casealey le, Reading, Pa. ||| COTTON CARDING ™ CARDED COTTON |§ | 


COTTON YARNS Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


Combed Carded Mercerized SOLW AY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


Representatives 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


















edie eeennenne. See a. < 
CAMERON &. PFINGST x dD. ——— F. WALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg Rakes Bldg. 













COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 









Samples Submitted at Request. 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 









LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 

Flax, Jacquard Harness Twine | 
Flaxnoils—Flaxwastes—Ramienois 

ANDREWS & cos. 
66-72 Leonard St. YORK 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 







SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LOWELL, YARN 


TEL. 4410 V1 








DIRECT 
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Cotton—Continued 


Offerings Absorbed 


Small Cotton Supplies in South 
Limit Trade 
eEMPHIS, TENN.—July 11.—Al- 
though demand for cotton is limited 
and sales during the week were light 
there were buyers enough to take all 
offerings of desirable staples. Offer- 
ings were limited to small lots, none of 
the crop lots, withdrawn sometime 
ago, having been brought out. Senti- 
ment was made more bullish by the 
Government report on acreage. Plant- 
ing in flood districts continues. <A 
month ago, June 25, was fixed as the 
last planting date—it has been moved 
to July 15. Such late planting 1s 
plainly an experiment; the baleage 
will be increased by it, there is no 
doubt about that, but no planter hopes 
for full enough production to make a 
profit; the underlying influence is de- 
sire to hold organizations together. 
Shippers are not yet offering staples 
forward, but there have been a few 
more bookings of full inch and shorter 
cottons, with deliveries through De- 
The basis on Octobers is the 
same as that which ruled on Julys, 
namely: middling 7% in., 75 off; 1 in., 
200 on. While 
shippers are displaying extreme cau- 
tion, mills show 





cember. 


75 on and 1 1/16 in. 
no eagerness. Some 
express the opinion that business will 
improve now that the acreage report 
is out of the way, but the outstanding 
uncertainty in the whole situation is 
the boll weevil and it will be nearly 
a month before it will be reasonably 
safe to assume a position as to boll 
weevil prospects. 

Weather conditions for’the last two 
weeks have been more favorable than 
otherwise for the crop. 
still getting more 
rain than needed, while the drouth area 
of Western Texas is again needing 
raintall. Weather conditions during 
the last week in June, so far this 
month and especially during the last 


week 


Portions of 
the Atlantics are 


have been the most favorable 
since the beginning of April. Much 
needed cultivation has been accom- 


plished and while plants are irregular 
ize and the crop as a whole aver- 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
July 9 Jul 


s averag 16.78 168.40 
l » 16.4 


Premium Staples 
iles from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Strict Middling Prices firm 

21 422% 
nal 2446 2512 
28 fa 


| Current Sales 


For Prev Week 
week week before 
te 5 = 80 6.995 
ed 
‘ 1,90 4, 
t 19, 008 83, 456 24, 36 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
1,994 1,540 6) 
s 17 12, 9 1,859 
Aug. 1 
& He 42 ‘ 
° a 19, 867 1 
Aug. 1. 2 1,1! 1,784,789 1 732 
i , l 182,01 1 4 
for week ¥ 219 6,904 1.28 
Uns stk in hands 
Phis factor 6 OM 65 





ages from two to three weeks late, 
squares are abundant and the plant is 
blooming freely. Complaint of insects, 
other than boll weevils, is negligible. 


Domestic Staples Inactive 


Speculative Boom in Sak. Antici- 
pates Long Staple Shortage 
Boston, July 13.—A net advance of 
approximately a half cent in cotton 
futures for the week is reflected more 
or less fully in prices of premium and 
extra staple cottons, and has had the 
effect of restricting trading a little 
more closely to spinners actual needs 
than has been the case during the last 
few weeks. It has also dampened 
temporarily such little interest as cer- 
tain spinners have been displaying in 
new crop cottons. On middling and 
better grades and anything 
than full 1% in. prices are purely 
nominal owing to the extreme scarcity 
ot offerings. 


longer 


A moderate amount of 
business is reported in and 
shorter lengths lower than 
middling, and including a_ certain 
amount of re-conditioned cotton 
salvaged flooded 

The speculative boom in Egyptian 
Sakallarides that started about 
weeks ago has been prosecuted with 
vigor and has carried old 
crop Sak. about 400 points above the 
and 
points above the low of two weeks ago 
Both new and old crop Uppers in the 
meantime have advanced 
mately 100 points. 
prices on the Alexandria market for 
all options excepting August Uppers 
are the highest for the last two weeks 
and are relatively much higher than 
aomestic cottons that might be sub 
stituted for them. The August option 
touched $25.90 vesterday and reacted 
to $25.71 today. The July Sak. option 
at $36.80 iS just $4.08 above the clos- 
ing price of July 2, 


these 


grading 


from territory. 
two 
renewed 
recent low 


new crop about 350 


approxi- 
Today ’s closing 


W hile November 


h 


Sak. at $37.00 1s $3.53 above the price 


at the same date. October Uppers 
$26.65 is at the top of the 


movement 


present 


and shows a net advance 
for the week of $1.36. 

Various reasons are advanced fo: 
the speculative boom in Sak., the most 
plausible of which are the present and 
prospective scarcity of tenderabl 
grades. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for July-Aug. 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard 


ship 


western cotton (Government 


lengths) are as follows: 
Mi 


1 
1 
1 . 
Basis on N Y July 17.4 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston fo1 
July-Aug. shipment as follows: Me 
dium Sakellarldes 37'%&c, up 27¢c¢ 
Medium Uppers, 28'%c, up 1l<c, fror 
July 6. 
July 13 on the Alexandria exchange 
follows: Aug. 
$1.09; July Sak. $36.80, up $2.92 from 
July 6. 


They report cle sing price 


Uppers $25.71, uw 


/ 
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PICKER ROOM 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCERY-]| 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 























"JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


woven LARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 
for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns vnacrochetine 





Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office —- 230 Fifth Avenue 











THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


a UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
rs SWEATER WEAVING 





COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 en St. 
Los AN NGELES—A rthur Bor one, 698 S. Rio St 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van O'Lin nda 1023 James Bidg. 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 














Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 



















FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














petindentsioahsenaneenncamenpinientenresnamsennennety 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
sue wovarty- Soe 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO 
Menwisciure* WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray ill also fancy muxtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. | 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING CoO. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS YARNS 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


RIGHT PRICES 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


Jos. ‘1. Pearson & Sons Co. 
1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
ae. nen Pa. Star Worsted Company 


pinners 


WORSTED YARNS YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters FITCHBURG MASS. 





Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


FINE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 





Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 











— WEAVING and KNITTING 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


wad MERINO Y “A R N S| 


Heather a Speciaity Mixtures and Decorating Yarns | 
eee ee asa 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. PROMPT SERVICE 
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Firmer Basis For 


3/88 Blood Tops 


Market a Little Slower But Quite 

Firm—Noil Imports Increase 

Substantially 

Boston.—New business placed dur- 
ing the week, although in smaller 
volume as compared with a week ago, 
still runs in the main to the fine side 
of the market. All the 3s _ blood 
grades are very firm, asking prices 
heing advanced 1 to 2c per pound for 
the week. Business in fine has been 
placed at $1.35, in % blood at $1.24% 
and in 58s the range has been $1.10- 
$1.124%. There seems steady demand 
for 44s for plushes and similar fabrics. 
\n advance in price of this top in the 
near future is quite likely. The 
amount of wool available is said to be 
very small. “We try to buy 44s and 
they are not there to buy.” Further 
business has been placed in domestic 
sos for knitting yarns at 95c. Some 
of the options mentioned in last week’s 
report have been closed. The Brad- 
ford market following the strong 
opening in crossbreds at the London 
sales has advanced its prices on 50s 
and 46s. 

Movement in fine and % blood noils 
is more satisfactory. The choice fine 
Australian 70s is in fair demand with 
supplies very limited. Some good- 
sized quantities of medium noils have 
heen taken recently by some well- 
known mills. The trend in prices is 
upward but a new high level has not 
yet been fully established. A varied as- 
sortment of noils arrived from Eng- 
land during the week covering 500 
bales of wool noils, 34 bales of camel- 
hair noils, 14 bales of cashmere noils, 
9 bales of alpaca noils and 26 bales of 
mohair noils. This indicates a grow- 
ing interest for specialty materials. 
In the local market recently there has 
heen more inquiry for cashmere noils 
with the prospective buyer endeavor- 
ing to find these materials somewhere 
around $2 per pound. The lowest- 
priced lot available was held for $2.60. 
Camelhair noils are firm around $1.60. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_ Tops—Boston Nominal 
PG, ca coeaeuss ..(64-66s) $1.35-$1.36 
Super 648 Aus............. 1.48—- 1.50 
Half-Blood ee ccee e (60-628) 1.24- 1.25 
Hizch % blood........ (58s) 1.12— 1.13 
Aver. %& bhood........ (56s) 1.07— 1.08 
La % blood..... (52-568) 1.00- 1.01 
i 1, blood..... . (508) 5 296 
ie seu gusts oh swans‘ Cia .87- 88 
BRO: cnicmearnnd ue bane ee .84- 85 
DON subi eealn a CanGnisias ene .80- 81 
Io eR esi ariel ok 80- .81 

Tops—Bradford 
BONG sip tee tater cie sc ares (70s) 54d 
BORO se eerie Reg attic ae (64s) 50d 
H UE cs cs ew ina oe 45d 
H ood, low Sie sixayeiecs (58s) 42d 

Theee-eighths blood . (56s) sd 
Q er-blood ee (0s) 271.4 
( bred NPE PE Re (46s) 2112d 
; Noils—Boston 
ri oa ks $.78-— $.82 
i MOM) cr sinh Peat 68 73 
I] % blood.... eae ae 60 65 
\ % blood ee heath bo oo 
I eae Josie tit teats nO LBD 
i + blood... aiden ate 20 » obed 
44 ee a0 B2 
RS eS a a Pee: no ste 
4¢ no 52 


WORSTED YARNS 


What About Plush Yarns: 





Effect of Collins & 


Recent Merger 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ORMAL announcement has been 
made that Collins & Aikman Co., 
probably the largest manufacturers of 
plushes ‘in the world, has taken over 
the worsted mohair spinning plant of 
the Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
R. |. which is one of the leading 
plush yarn spinners in the country, the 


trade having been previously ac- 
quainted with this contingency by 
Chas. B. Rockwell, treasurer of the 


Cranston Worsted Mills. This move- 
ment by the large plush manufacturer 
indicates they are now expanding both 
vertically and horizontally. Supply 
of their raw material, or at least a 
portion of it, is assured by the ac- 
quisition of the worsted mohair spin- 
ning company and further expansion 
horizontally is indicated by the 
formal announcement of the acquisi- 
tion of Fred Pearson & Co., plush 
manufacturers by the larger company. 
Although Collins & Aikman Co., 
has taken previous steps to expand 
horizontally, having taken over the 
business of Bennett & Aspden Co., 
and of A. T. Baker & Co., engaged 
in the same line of manufacture, the 
announcement in regard to the Crans- 
ton Worsted Mills, was the first step 
they have taken to secure control of 
a part of their raw material needs. 
The worsted and mohair yarns made 
by Cranston are of course only one 
variety of yarn used by such a con- 
cern. This step, however, has caused 
considerable speculation in the wor- 
sted yarn trade and_ particularly 
among those spinners who are turning 
out yarns adapted for use only by 
plush manufacturers, as to what ef- 
fect this step will have upon the gen- 
eral plush yarn situation, which is 
now one of the most important sec- 
tions of the worsted yarn market. 


Aikman 
Announcement 


In addition it is now generally ad- 
mitted by the trade that the Collins 
& Aikman organization is now large 
enough factor in that 
the entire plush spinning group by 
any drastic changes in its 
should any be 
templated. 


policy, 
announced or con 
There are several mills in 
this section and in New England, who 
rely upon the plush trade to take prac- 
tically their entire varn output. Any 
change in the plush yarn situation is 
eagerly watched by such spinners, af- 
fecting as it does their most impor- 
tant customer and outlet for their 
production. 


Effect of Move Awaited 

Plush spinners appear to be almost 
equally divided in the manner in 
which they view the C. & A. acquisi- 
tion of Cranston and what effect it 
will have on other spinners. Several 
state that they do not believe that it 
will materially change the situation as 
it pertains to them, unless the spin 
ning plant acquired should be placed 
upon a three shift basis. In this event 
it is probable that outside spinners of 
this variety of yarn would then re- 
ceive less business from this particular 
concern than heretofore. Should the 
spinning plant be kept upon the same 
operating basis as hertofore, compet- 
ing spinners do not feel this merged 
concern would be able to supply the 
plush units with more than 40% of 
their needs in this variety of yarn. 


Keener Competition 


However all spinners in this group 
juestioned are willing to admit this 
vertical expansion by plush manufac- 
turers, illustrated in the case of Col- 
lins & Aikman Co., and the Cranston 
Worsted Mills, will make competition 
even keener than it has been during 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 

2-128, low com. 
2-168, low com. (36—40s) 1.00-1.05 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (448). ...1.074-1.124 
2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (46~48s).1.174-1.23} 
268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s)..... 1.274-1.30 
30s to 2-32s, 14 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.30-1.32) 


20s, % bid. -40-1.45 


9- 

9- 

2-328, "bid. (48-508) ......... 1.32}-1.374 

2- 

0-ofe 3% hid. .45-1.50 
34 


2-36s, EE ereraee .50-1.55 
2-32s, 4 bid. (60s)...-- .65-1.70 
2-36s, % bid. (60s) .70-1. 
2-40s, 4 bid. (60-64s).......... 75-1. 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s) 95-2. 
2-50s, fine (66-70s)...........+. 2.05-2. 
S-Ole Ene FIO cccccscccccces« BFR 


French System 
20s, high, 4 bld. (50s) .30-1 
20s, *% bid. (56s) Fae ohaae 40-1. 
30s, % bid. (56s). 50-1. 
ONE DS re 
40s, % bid. (6064s) . 80-1. 
50s, . 10-2. 
60s, (70s) - .70-2. 


- 
‘ 


3 
4! 
8! 
1! 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low, 4 bid. (448) : 
2-188 to 2-20s, 14 bid. (50s) .... 1.20-1. 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s) 26-1.: 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)...........+. 1.30-1.3: 
2-20s, % bid. (56s) . 1.40-1 
2-208, 14 bid. (60s).......... 1.70-1. 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50 1.30-1.% 
30s, 60-40 ou 1.42-1.4! 
30s, 70-30 vsicas Rabereee 
30s, 80-20 ; . 1.65-1 





field to atfect 


the last two vears, for the reason the 
manufacturer, having his own = spin- 
ning plant will now be able to figure 
varn costs as accurately as any spin 
ner in the country. Therefore it is 
unlikely the manufacturer will now be 
content to allow outside spinners more 
than a fair margin of profit and the 
probabilities are that when manutac 
turers know exactly what it costs to 
produce such yarns they will not be 
willing to pay as much as they have 
in recent years, although it has been 
admitted that 
such yarns have decreased materially 


spinners’ margins on 
since competition has become keener 
through the entrance of additional 
spinners to this field. Most spinners 
admit such a reaction may develop in 
the plush yarn field but how far such 
a move by manufacturers will affect 
plush varn spinners generally remains 
for the future to disclose. 


Other Mergers Coming? 

ihere are other spinners who point 
to the opposite side of the question 
and call attention to the fact that com- 
peting spinners will now have a cer- 
tain advantage they did not 
before, due to the fact that in this 
particular instance the entire output 
of the Cranston company will now be 
Collins & Aikman, Other 
spinners will not be in competition 
with that concern in the future as far 
as outside manufacturers of plushes 
are concerned. 
lieve that the merging of the Cranston 
mill with the large ._plush manutac- 
turer will finally have little effect on 
other spinners, assuming that its pro 
duction is not 
However the mere fact this step has 
taken has speculation 
among spinners as there are those in 
this trade who believe it will be fol- 
lowed by other similar 


pe SESS 


used by 


These spinners be- 


changed drastically. 


been caused 


steps of a 
character. 

An idea of the exceptionally large 
quantities of such yarn, to say noth- 
ing of their requirements, in cotton, 
rayon, silk, and other 
varns, used by such a 
Collins & Aikman may be obtained by 
recent reports which indicate this one 
concern has an equipment of 410 
looms in their main plant at 5Ist & 
Columbia Ave., been 
operated both day and night during 
In addition to this plant 
the same company operates approxi- 


varieties of 
concern as 


which have 


recent vears. 
their mill 


mately 125 looms in 


at Krams Ave. & Pechin  St.; 
approximately the same number 
in the two plants of A. T. Baker & 
Co., which they absorbed early this 


ie aie 
vear and approximately 150 in the 
Fred Pearson & Co., 


take 


recent 


plant of Inc., 


which they over in accordance 


with the announcement of 
M. G. Curtis, president, giving them 
| 


an estimated total of between 800 and 


goo looms. 
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Lach Season 


Modish Fabrics Will Possess It 


Enthusiastic proclamations are now being made by fashion’s dicta- 
tors. Fresh Styles. Distinctive Weaves. And colors of myriad 
shades. All for the modish fabrics of next season. 








There is but one way to truly interpret the smartness and chic 
envisioned by the fabric-stylists; and each year it is again demon- 
strated that only fabrics knitted or woven with quality yarns really 
possess that magnetic, if whispering appeal which is never shunned 
by the buving-public. 


There is where we can help. The facilities of three yarn mills and 
a dye plant are now combined to better serve our customers. Our 
products include a comprehensive line of Rayon, Pure Silk and 
Combination yarns. We do our own dyeing — direct, tub fast, 
sulphur and indanthrene. 


Let us help you wm selectin 
\ ) 


) the yarns which 
will best fil oe 


your needs 


The 


YARNS CORPORATION of AMERICA 


FORTY WEST TWENTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John W. Farwell, Pres. 


John G. Oswald, Gen. Mgr. 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, Treas. 


Forest Boyd, Sales Mgr. 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 


- Combed Grey, Bleached, Thread, Worsted and Cotton Mixtures, Specialty Yarn 
Single and Ply 
American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 


General Sales Office, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 
77 Franklin St., Boston — 56 Worth St., New York — Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer's Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 








= Worsted Yarns—Continued 
al . . r 
ar ~ T ~ r ar » ‘ > > - 
Yarns Slow But Promising Improved Yarn Practices 
en (Continued from page 93) KL. z VW, zZ dt 72 J; 
, Surplus Stocks Low—Larger Buy ——-———————- " - OCaASSEC OTste 4 PANY, ne. 
ing of Tops and Wool oft 29c Ona specihc count Of varn Was 
o Ss : 
Boston.—The worsted yarn market made to a western buyer. The buyer 
) . st eee e « « — 
on reported he had offers on the same 
is steady and more promising. Judg- : ce 
2 ; ees varn at 28'%c. This was immediately 
ing by the steadier flow of business - : ; : 
: : -. .  put up to the mill with the result that 
into the top market spindle activity is : cae VW. d Y, 
on the increase not merely in knitting the spinner replied he had made no orste arns 
ee ; as . offer to anyone, either dealer or con- 
yarns, which continue a relative active : 
; : ' : sumer, under 29c, and that the cost 
market influence, but in weaving er ere 
vaies. Lamas tien, ok sae OP his varn now made it imperative 
arns. e § e . ; 3 
: - = Ri ae for him to ask 29!c. He further de- 
wool in the grease also indicates yarn eset: Hank ik ' yeahs aaron 
: ¢ } ° clarec la 1 re could ind who Nat 
improvement from the production ee ei a el ch Office and Mitts Ghornion, P. J. 
standpoint. Some of the tropical "°C" OMETIME ‘NS yarn Delow soc, ne 
peers, RP, Geet ee ; would refuse to consider further 
openings have already occurred and iti j tl 
1 > yr 10 5 ) E 
the finer yarns adapted to these super a ee ‘ 1. gocg ch tl 
lightweight fabrics are doing better. 7 ae ‘ag ‘ ne — — 
A generally firm to rising price ten- "°“ ae ae ae Se roe: SS 
dency in wools and fabrics ought to SPREREES NO unethical 94 me spe 
make for a more favorable situation *® @¢¢ept propositions from the trade 
as to selling prices of yarns, particu- which are not accompanied by ship- 
larly as the decline in worsted spindle P'S olan sigan itis felt that 
activity doc ‘the ieet fue eenniie of otherwise it would mean that the 
the vear must have had some effect in dealer was purchasing for his own ac- 
bringing consumption and production comm which would be _ abrogation 
to a more equal basis than previously of the agreement. It is pointed out. 
prevailed ~ however, that dealers can circumvent 
Conditions in the Bradford district this attitude os the ae SF. ee 
are very generally without change viding fake instructions for shipment 
dl 3 5 all\ alint. :- 1 
Competition is in full force for the re- so eon if and when the 
: = sede : Se seeubibon eine 
latively small business offered, keep- ke 4 ee he ere SS Ses 
ing prices down to an unremunerative i has Deen declared that a nieeay 
cae Price cutting has bee + Sumers have been willing to be parties WARNER J ) EEL 
basis. Price cutting has been somuch | i. an apreement. It needs onl a ] 
. . . "i e ° S ¢ ¢ ‘ Ss \ 
of a factor in disorganizing the in- 7” : : Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Miciaiey Nabil @imlaes dks ileal - to be added that in the long run this : 
lustry and market that attention is — ae i tt] Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 
being directed to the possibility of SEER EE SO WERE SNE GAT ATONE Te 
a. = : stump will be discovered and_ that 
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fixing minimum prices based on con- 
version costs. This proposal however 
does not meet with any general favor. 
Demand for crossbred yarns is 
moderately good. Dress goods yarns 
are quiet. Single yarns in mohairs 
and lusters are more active on home 
and Continental demand. Quotations 
following this market are unchanged 
for the week and month. 


Joins Wasson & O’Brien Sales 
Organization 

Lewis H. Esler, recently connected 
with the Philadelphia office of N. B. 
Kneass Brooks, has become associated 
with Wasson & O’Brien, Boston and 
Philadelphia. He will make his head- 
quarters at their Philadelphia office, 
1602 Packard Bldg., 15th and Chest- 
nut Sts. 
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parties to any such transactions will 
or should be eliminated. 

Little interest is being taken by 
varn consumers in the market, al- 
though here and there the advance in 
cotton and the consequently increased 
firmness of spinners, have induced 
inquiries and a few sales. Spinners 
have been asking an increase since 
cotton commenced its advance of a 
cent or more a pound; and in a few 
instances buyers have been willing to 
come up one half cent where they 
were in need of yarn. Inquiries have 
been received from the wire trade 
which, only a week ago, were asking 
for a postponement of deliveries. The 
amounts are not large, but the mere 
fact that any yarn at all is wanted, 
would seem to indicate an improve- 
ment in this division. 


VLAN LEAEN EVEN UHAUA THON LAURA TOANN CL ONUREN COBEN COMMLAATN UNG ALOU LULL SOUT CMNN NURTURE 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 
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Pen nme . ——_$ $ $< _$—____ — 7 r ae _ . 
*, I'S | _i92i | ioze | i923 | i924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 |, JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
7 Is 2 4 ‘ Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
} Ball, 1015 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. aay and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
| J r aan > X is ve. oston. 
300 350 | New York—Charies Heyer. 1 Madison Ave Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
3.00 3.00 | 


| O. J. CARON 


250) WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
. 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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oe ie Siac a ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 51 AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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Do you realize the cross-dyeing possibilities 
of Celanese-and-Silk mixtures 
in Crepe-de-Chines? 


MANY new and attractive fabrics can be produced by 
using warps of Celanese and filling of pure silk. These fabrics 
are really new fabrics and therefore find a ready and profitable 
market. 

With the same “grey” construction, a vast range of color 
combinations with bright or dull finishes can be obtained. 

In the two-tone effect, the face is dyed one color and the 
back a different color. A bright or dull finish can be obtained 
in the process of dyeing. 

If solid colors are required, the face and the back of the 
fabric are dyed the same shade, and, similarly, a bright or a 


dull finish can be obtained as desired. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 
rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, suds, 
salt-water and perspiration. 


ELANES 


Res.u.s. BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg.Co. Ltd 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Thrown Silk Active 


Manufacturers Cover Needs for 
August and Beyond 

There was active demand for 
thrown silk over the last six days 
with prices showing a stiffening up 
over the second half of the week. 
While the firmer trend to quotations 
it the end of the period could be attri- 
buted mainly to an increase in raw 
silk costs, unquestionably in special 
instances the well sold up condition of 
a number of the smaller cheap price 
dealers helped the situation. Active 
numbers included the 3 thd, 4thd, and 
3 thd Japan crepes and 3thd and 4thd 
Canton. Radium found only a litt’e 
interest but certain hosiery tram num- 
bers were in good demand for spot 
indicating that hosiery operations are 
certainly holding their own and possi- 
bly speeding up a trifle. A note- 
worthy development was the willing- 
ness of a number of mills to cover 
thrown silk needs for as far ahead as 
November. Unquestionably — this 
points to a confidence on their part. 

The most noteworthy firming up 
was the Canton crepe numbers which 
were bought heavily all during the 
week. The 3 thd and 4 thd shared 
interest about equally. While cheap 
prices continued to rule due to some 
low offers of raw silk for shipment, 
the scarcity of spot Cantons later in 
the week found a number of houses 
unwilling to quote for July or the 
first half of August on the old basis. 
Prices are as follows: 


(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 

SS. . RRS een eee ary? SG .05 
Japan Tram 3 thd & 4 thd in skeins 5.90 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 5.85 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 

MMR 5 5 sce T olen eee Aa 6.75 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins... 6.45 
Japan Crepe 4° thd Crack XX on 

obbins 


Canton Crepe 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 
lussah Tram 2 end on cops..... 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Only a Minimum of Interest 
Shown by Manufacturers 


he spun silk market maintained 
he even tenor of its way last week 
business coming in only in small 
tities and in a desultory fashion. 
ufacturers are willing to buy for 
most part only in case lots or at 
iost for a couple of weeks ahead. 
pite of the rather low level of 
tions, they see no reason to book 
tities ahead for several months and 
is a result continue to drag along 
somewhat unsatisfactory fashion. 
e yarns were bought to some ex- 
ist week for use in charmeuse 
uantities wanted were not parti- 
vy encouraging from the point of 


of the spinners. Prices are as 


: (2¢ 30 days) 
oO” $5.25 40—2. $4.95 
R >.10 OS—-1 wis 4.20 





Raw Silk Terms 
to be Shortened 


Terms Cut to 60 Days from 90, but 
Change Not Effective Until 
July 1, 1928 

At the last meeting of the Raw Silk 
Trade Council a decision was reached 
to shorten the terms on which raw 
silk is sold in the New York market 
from go days to 60 days. Rumors 
have been heard that some such action 
would be taken so that the actual de 
cision was not a total surprise. Plenty 
of time is given the trade to prepare 
for the new terms for the date set is 
July 1, 1928 which should give all 
concerned ample opportunity to pre- 
pare. 

The notice sent to members follows 
in part: 

“At a special meeting held at the 
offices of Morimura Arai & Co. Inc. a 
resolution was passed to the effect 
that the New York terms governing 
the sale of raw silk on and after July 
I, 1928, be reduced from go days as 
at present to 60 days with the further 
stipulation that the settlement on these 
new terms be made within 10 days 
from the date of invoice either by 
cash less tr% or by 60 day Trace 
Acceptance from date of invoice. 

“The resolution also provided that 
all members of the council be notified 
by its secretary of the action taken 
and that the members of the council 
be requested to advise their customers 
so as to give them timely notice oi 
this proposed change in terms.”’ 

Just what effects the knowledge 
that 60 days will be given on raw silk 
sales instead of the go days now al- 
lowed, will have on conditions is open 
to conjecture. Naturally the leaders 
believe that they will be favorable or 
the measure would not 





have been 


passed. 
expressed 


have 
definitely in 
favor of the change, believing that 


Many manufacturers 
themselves 


the remedy for the present curse oi 
overproduction lies in making cred 
more difficult to procure. With 90 
days to pay raw silk bills the weaker 
mill is encouraged to speculate by 
making up merchandise and using the 
credit accommodation now extended 
so freely by the importer or dealer. 


Rayon Used for New Theatre 
Curtain 


For what is said to be the first time, 
rayon is being used as a theatre cur- 
tain in the new Roxy Theatre in New 
York City. This particular material, 
which is manufactured by the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., is known 
to the trade as Larnese. 

The drop curtain itself is not only 
a thing of ususual beauty, but also 
conforms to all the theatrical fire pre 
vention laws as the material itself is 
fireproof. 

Many attractive color schemes are 
created by throwing flood lights on the 
light gray background which has a 
vivid luster and reflects the colors. 


British Rayon 

Higher in 1927 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

duction of 


Manufacture 


British pro- 
during the first 
quarter of 1927 was 


rayon 
considerably 
larger than in the first three months 
of last year. The statement ot 
production charged with duty reports 
an output of 7,765,174 Ibs. of rayon 
yarn, as compared to 6,081,395 Ibs. in 
the first quarter of last year; and 
294,300 Ibs. of rayon waste, against 
194,031 Ibs. 
factured in 


Small quantities manu- 
Scotland and northern 
Ireland are not included in the totals 
reported. 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” “5” ie 
55... .$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
65.... 2.35 2.15 2.05 
7§.... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*... 2.60 . : 
BOsxs.. 2:00 2.00 1.90 
es ok 2.15 2.05 
100.... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
ee & is 

120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
hao)... Uad 1.65 - 
126... ta 1.60 1.50 
140.... 1.60 1.50 1.40 
|, oe 1.45 1.35 
150°... 1.75 ve 

ie... ED 1.40 1.25 
i... Le aS 

200.... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
200*... 1.70 rss se 
250.... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300.... 1.30 1.28 1.25 
450.... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

600.... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

7H.... 1.15 

900 1.15-1.20 


*Multi-flament 


CELANESE 


Denier Denier 

45 . $4.25 170.. .$2.85 
75 3.75 200... 2.45 
100 3.65 300 2.70 
150 2.90 

BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
Fila- 

Denier ments Price 
Se | ie $4.25 
MENS saeaas ee 3.65 
DS irisalne 60 3.50 
100.... . waa 3.25 
IQGA....... 8 2.90 
120-B....... 9% 2.35 
eee 112 2.50 
1S0-B....... 2 2:15 
he Nee ies saci wee 
Wes cccsas i eee 2.25 
Wo kaha 225 2:25 


Interest In Rayon 
Has Shown Increase 


Heavy Bookings Reported for De- 

liveries Through October 

Several Trades Operating 

Since the Fourth of July holidays 
producers of rayon have reported a 
steadily expanding interest in future 
deliveries. Bookings are running on 
a heavy scale for August, September, 
and October which are the months that 
sellers will accept future orders for. 
An insistence on the higher quality of 
yarns is only natural in view of the 
disappointing experience many buyers 
had when picking up sub-standard lots 
over the spring months. Many of the 
lots could be bought at what seemed 
to be bargain levels but nearly all in 
the end, making far above the usual 
waste in handling, and in some cases 
turning out to be almost unusable, 
proved anything but a bargain. 

lhe cotton trade is not the only one 
that is showing a much greater inter 
est in futures and at the same time in 
creasing its takings of actual varn at 
the present also. Knitters are using 
makers of 
knitted broad goods showing a marked 
revival in 


more with the various 
manufacturing activity. 
Style developments offer no explana 
tion as vet but should shortly explain 
what now is something of a mystery. 
he hosiery and silk trade also is 
increasing its takings in a confident 
Not only 
the special types of yarn and special 


and satisfactory manner. 


sizes but the standard viscose yarns as 
well are finding a better demand. ‘The 
marked betterment in market condi- 
tions in the last three weeks or so, is 
With the cot 
ton and raw silk markets on a reason 
able and workable [ 
rayon in combination are enabled to 
make up goods without taking the 
usual gamble on the : 


not so hard to explain. 


basis. users of 


chance of a 
market decline in raw goods. Rayon 
is certainly on a low. basis, having 
been for many months now actually 
below pre-war prices which cannot be 
said of cotton and raw silk as_ yet 
despite declines in the price ot the 
latter during the last year. 
Policy Dispute of British 
Celanese Ends 

The Wall Street Journal of New 
York prints the 
from its London Bureau: 


following despatch 


“Ditferences between the directors 
of British Celanese, Ltd., which with 
$32,000,000 capital is second only to 
Courtaulds among British rayon com- 
ended at the general meeting 
on June 15, with complete victory for 


panies, 


the Dreyfus-Clavel group. This fol 
lowed their purchase of a controlling 
share interest in the open market at a 
cost of over $10,000,000. 

brothers, who are 
managing directors of the company, 


The Dreyfus 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
MILLS: NEW BEDF ORD, MASS. BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


si "i 7 a _ Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


KI Th ° “Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
ots rowing Company RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 
INCORPORATED 
Silk Throwsters a 2 , - > —_ ——-- 
MILLS: , 7 
Carbondale, Pa Scranton, Pa Forest City, Pa Archbal os = 
Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa Lonaconing, Md Keys 


Fredericksburg, Va Alexandria, Va Passaic, N. ] Centr eh ie R ] 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





* 4, 


“RAYON 


Cops—Cones—Spools 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI M > 
New York A INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN Co. 


57 East 11th Street Stuyvesant 
New York save 


——— ee EE 
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Smart,WellMadeTrimmings: 
for rayon undergarments : 

GED itn eure comms 
7 3 

3 








SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 






s, Braids and Bindings 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Maret St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Piitadeitis.. 


BECK RAYON Co. RAYON z= WEIMAR BROTHERS | 
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! oe Bay Tape 
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for KNITTING and nufacturers of 
FAST COLORS 
ahiltiaume WEAVING TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS | 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


charged the rest of the board with in- 
competence. Also they demanded re- 
moval from the board of members 
they suspected of having supplied a 
competing company with information 
to the detriment of British Celanese. 
Additional interest was attached to the 
dispute as the British government, 
with 500,000 shares, is the second 
largest shareholder. 

\iter a heated discussion, during 
which resignations were announced of 
the entire directorate except the 
Drevfus brothers, Mr. Clavel, and the 
Government nominee, removal of the 
Holding Co.’s_ representatives was 
yoted by 4,040,000 votes to 633,000. 
Most of the majority vote represented 
the Dreyfus personnel holding, but 
1,200,000 independent votes were in- 
cluded. The minority represented 
133,000 independents, with 500,000 
Government votes. 

British Celanese had a sensational 
career this year on the London stock 
exchange. Beginning the year, around 
6s the common 10s shares rose to 14s 
6d during May when the Dreyfus in- 
terests were buying control. In June 
they were brought higher by the ris- 
ing fortunes of American and Canad- 
ian Celanese and Courtaulds. The 
day of the meeting they were selling 
The Dreyfus brothers hold 
6800 common shares of American 
Celanese, and 20,000 of Canadian 
Celanese for British Celanese. 

On the afternoon of Dreyfus vic- 
tory the shares went back to 19s 6d, 
but all offerings at that price readily 
were absorbed. Sellers were influ- 
enced by the chairman’s mention that 
goodwill and other intangible assets 
in the balance-sheet were valued at 
$9,500,000. 


at 20s. 





Celanese Dividend Clears Up 
Arrears on Cumulative Pfd. 

The Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica has announced a 7% dividend on 
preferred stock which pays all arreavs 
on this stock. In the notice sent to 
stockholders, Camille Dreyfus, presi- 
dent, makes the following statement: 

“The following dividend notice ad- 
vises you of the declaration of a 7% 
dividend—paying all arrears on the 
company’s Cumulative First Partici- 
pating Preferred Stock. 

“The total dividends paid and de- 
clared on this stock now amount to 


2414%, 

“Your Board is well satisfied with 
the way your business is pro 
gressing,” 


the dividend notice to which Presi- 
lent Dreyfus refers is issued over the 
of Lee Cadien, secretary, and i: 
is follows: 
tice is hereby given that the 
of Directors of this company 
has this day declared a dividend of 
the 7% Cumulative First Par- 
ing Preferred Stock of the 
vy, payable Sept. I, 1927, to 
of said stock entitled to re- 
e same, of record on the bocks 
company at the close of busi- 


hess \ug. 13, 1927. 


Rayon Notes from Britain 


Special to TEXTILE WoRLD 





The rumors of an amalgamation 
between the Branston Artificial Silk 
Co. and one of the large Continental 
rayon companies continues, but noth- 
ing definite is known. Three directors 
ot Branston including the acting man 
aging director and also Frank J. 
Farrell, the president of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, have recently 
resigned, but no reason is given. From 
local reports, progress on the proposed 
factory at Burton is stated to be slow, 
and future developments are awaited 
with interest. It will be recollected 
that the capital of the company was 
left largely in the hands of the under- 
writers as the public issue failed. 
Shortly after the flotation a working 
agreement was entered into between 
Branston and Harbens, whereby the 
former were to give technical assist- 
ance in return for capital provided by 
Branston for extensions. Harbens 
are producing a good silk at Golborne 
in Lancashire. 

x * x* 

The Western Viscose Silk Mills 
have now reached their full initial 
production of 27,000 lbs. per week. 
The rayon produced is commented 
upon very favorably. 

oe 

Courtaulds have just placed on the 
market a new fabric known as— 
“Delysia.” It has been specially de- 
signed to meet the present popular 
demand for a light material which can 
be used in the same way as crepe-de- 
chine. It will be retailed at 3s 111d 


per yard. ~~ a 


A new company has been formed to 
take over the Rayon Mfg. Co., now in 
liquidation. New cash capital to the 
extent of £165,000 will be secured 
under the reconstruction scheme an- 
nounced. Sir Sydney Skinner, the 
chairman of the company and also 
chairman of John Barkers, the large 
London stores, has agreed to purchase 
all old debts over £10 or second mort- 
gage debentures will be issued in sat- 
isfaction thereof for a cash payment 
of 10s in the pound. 

me ae ite 

Strong action has been taken here 
by the Silk Association against the use 
of the words “Synthetic Silk” and 
“Synthetic Hose.” The terms are to 
be at once withdrawn allowance being 
made for present stocks in hand if 
suitably stamped over with the words 
“artificial silk’ or its equivalent. We 
get no nearer to the use of the word 
rayon in this country and it is un- 
likely that it will ever be popular. 

* * * 

It is reported from Belfast that con- 
siderable taking 
place in the application of rayon and 
linen mixtures. Up to a short while 
ago this combination had not attained 
a high degree of excellence and the 


developments are 


processing difficulties are very great. 
It is now said however that several 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Ky 
x 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 


SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 


Champlain 
Spun Silk Yarns 


The natural product of the silkworm 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 


Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 










Over 200 varieties and modifica 
tions of machines for trimmin: 
seaming, overedging and ornamen 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted 
Seaming ends of piece goods, savin 
cloth and labor in subsequent pr: 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches « 
your own fabrics. 





M —— See Also — - 
IERROW meal ta 


EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


teen CA.SNODGRASS feeeets en as 


FOR 320 JAMES BLDG. COPS =] 
it CHATTANOOGA TENN. | WARPS Sweater and Toque | 
Machinery 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 


i 4 £ E: DYED rod 
PURPOSE TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 NATURAL 


” NY 
A SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 





ps VOUUUAMD AMDUNUAES A EMAAAY EQUAL UALS ULLAL MAS TN 





PUDAA HEN ena 


NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


Spinners of 


S : Superi 
Finish “ENKA” RAYON ‘6707... 


Quality 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE - - N. Y. commen ghd errs 
Established 1846 —CATALOG—— 





SWEATER MACHINE 


U. S. Agents cnd Distributors 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 


% 





saek samiaiiede 7 


RAYON SKEIN DYERS 


Hoffner Silk Dyeing Company 
Frank E. Kane, ic. sowane oan 


ssacisill 


Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 


The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package. 


AEA ATTN TTT eT eT TTT ATT HTN TTY MATT TT PRETENSES | 


a ac 


, Telephone, Ashland 0767 — 0768 Cable Address, Frenak, New York 


ae 


IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 
Raw Silk, Silk Waste, Rayon 


Representing 














Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 


J. Cassa, Canton — Hong Kong 


LEO OOOO OO EOE iow i ee 


LOO OO EO 











Oi Ras 2 : aa | 
109 East 29th St. New York Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 
, OUR NEEDLES ARE 730 Walnut Street 
GUARANTEED THE BEST ROYERSFORD, PA. 
RAYON PREPARED ‘tei 
Winding — Copping — Warping — Sizing 
Commission winding of Rayon for Warp or Filling WINDERS ARLEY= = YARN 
ee Cop and Skein o'er a GRAD WAXERS 
Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. : For Wool 6 che "Kure ITTING te M\scuineny a 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. Cotton or Silk 


Accessories 
GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 





| 
ae 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued | 


rms are turning out considerable plant already erected, and had found | 
1antities of tapestries and brocades. it satisfactory in all respects. The | 
a tor upholstery, decorative table cen- Nuera Co. has in recent months been 
¢ ters and dress materials. A corre- a center of attraction on the Stock 
pondent of the Financial Times states Exchange on account of new pro- 

that an experienced linen weaver cesses which were being very hopefully | 
should have no difficulty in handling examined in conjunction with Court- 
n ravon, though a modified form of aulds. Nothing of material importance 
- shuttle is required if silk alone is used has, however, as yet developed in this 
on linen looms. In weaving, the best direction, but the company expects to 
results have been obtained by using a be producing yarn in commercial 


~ 
r 


half white flax warp and a rayon quantities this year. There are sev- 
weft. eral factors in connection with the 
ri! lhe correspondent goes on to state buildings, site and water supply which 


that the manufacture of artificial silk Tender the prospects of the company 
very hopeful and further develop- 
ments will be watched here with 
interest. 


yarns is now in progress at the re- 
—_ cently established works of the Ray- 
sheen Co. and that a considerable por- 
tion of the output is being supplied to 


— — “Ne ™~ 
linen weavers for the manufacture of Raw Silk Stronger 
e the new linen and rayon materials. ' 
Prices Advanced by Importers on 


These reports are exceedingly opti- 
aie rae Streneth Abroad 
mistic and should not be misunderstood t at i ;, ; 
"I e ? ». aT ar ‘ ve “eS ace 
as the manufacturers of Northern Ire- Rather sharp advances took place In 





ide ees elas” a » Tanan erades 
t land have not yet gone wholeheartedly the local market in the Japan greds 
er : : ee " aa hac eateiner thei selling 

i in for rayon and a wrong impression with many houses raising thei roe 
n poe wail as 25¢ ; oe 
: might be gained. levels as much as 25¢ a pound. The 
ied action reflected the strength in Yoko- 

OK * * 

. I boli : hama which moved up 60 Yen and 
ind the proposal to abo ish the Indian aj.o the fact that many in their eager- 
pa- pone duty on — rayon yarn ness to book business had been quoting 

has been received with great interest. what appeared to be short sale prices. . 
ipe It is thought that if the suggestion is Wienutectuvees were not slow to avail 


carried out the Indian hand-loom 


: : themselves of the bargain levels that h | 
0 weavers will be able to compete With vere obtainable with the result that e arge 


the chea- « ¢ ¢ am 
the cheap Italian manufactured goods. large orders were accepted, many run- 


* o 
— *. & Ss ning as far ahead as October. Some ~ 
= : 7 mili an €SMali Wi 
ei he annual meetings of the Fine ©f the quotations heard appeared to be | 


Cotton Spinners’ Association and the Yety low. One house is known to 


. 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers have have sold Crack XX 20/22 at $5.20 | fi d th d- 
7 both been held in Manchester. The i quantity while Special Crack 13/15 | Nn 11) Our ree 1llO 








I 
chairman of the Fine Spinners said Sold at $5.35 and XX at $5.15. 
that for the last two years rayon had Special crack yellow 20/22 was sold ernl e ul ed lants 
done them considerable damage, but @t $5.30 which prices fit in nicely with Vy Q pp p 
that it would probably be of ultimate manufacturers’ ideas. rh, oe , 
benefit to the cotton trade and mean- — China Steam Filatures were again | ever facility for eflici- 
while had made them concentrate with bought in fairly large quantities with y ~ 
success on the production of better the XC grade quoted freely at $5.20 | 
y quality goods. He alluded to the high and NBs at $5.35. The highest chops ent and expert handl- 
margin placed on rayon and_ cotton sold also in spite of large premiums | 
mixtures by the retailers and said that asked. Canton showed no improve- ° . 
this was mitigating against true devel- ment in price, 14/16 being obtainable | in of Ra on W ar nn 
opment. The chairman of the British at $4.00 for nearby but it was becom g VY p o, 


Cotton and Wool Dvers referred to ing increasingly difficult to pick up 


* ao a 
ooo the interest the company had taken in spot parcels. Prices are as follows: ere and I h rOWI1I1 } - 
‘i > o - a7, . aa : (90 days basis) e 
the Nuera Art-SHk Co., which = is Sena Pillans: Geek ae tle ee 9 
——— erecting a plant at St. Helens in Lan- Japan Filature. Crack XX 13/15 


Japan Filature, XX 


cashire. He stated that they had Japan Fitature. Rest X 13/15 


lready - Japan Filature, X 13/15 ® 37% 
alreac . . > Nueri : : iM 
nec.) eacly processed some of the Nuera ee ae aca ae io 
company’s yarn which had been pro- Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 405 Q 
, : . ara c : b Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 3 7 
| R iW 


duced on the temporary experimental 


U/ 


Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 





/ THROWING 7 


| SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES eo 















WARPING 
. Saiyu—Yokohoma 1410 Yen SS — =f 
ry Exchange at 3 m/s 4774 
Cost C. I. F. York $5.35 on 
| sion Dept. 
Starting the week at 1360 Yen for the Saiyu grade, the Yoko- || Commissio P 
. hama market improved steadily until at the close Saiyu stood || 
. at 1410 Yen. The advance apparently was caused by covering DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 
— Operations on the part of exporters, aided by a small weakness Mills 
in Yen exchange which moved off to 477, a drop of 3% point for . Hazleton, Pa. h Bld 
= the week. Transactions were heavy below 1400 Yen, with .~ eee Kingston, Pa. se ie N ns 
N about 9,000 bales taken for export. At the end of the week a a era ee nen em evr 
noticeably quieter tone was in evidence, and while the market 
ERS held at 1410 Yen, little interest was shown by buyers who 
found this level too high to operate further. Canton silks were 
l . hrm and actual cost prices for 14/16 gave rise to the belief that 6 oy pay 
orees | Speculation was behind some low prices in New York. 
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Does Expert 
Information 
Count 7? 


IT certainly does in the textile in- 
dustry ...and we are ready to 
show that our expert information 

\ can save you 
money and give 
better results ... 
when it comes to 


using 


{LAKALIES & 
CHEMICALS 


E.& F. KING & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
405 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston. Mass. 


in organization 





of service with 
the following branch offices 


New Haven, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Salem, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Lawrence, Mass. Watertown, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 


Distributors of 


WYANDOTTE ALKALIES 


Bangor, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 





Type H 
This Compact Pump will 
Deliver Extreme Service 
Here is an _ efficient 


admirably suited to 
the textile industry 


high-grade pump 
the requirements of 


A close-coupled, single stage unit, with 


capacities ranging from 10 to 150 gallons 
per minute against heads up to 350 feet, 
or 150 Ibs. pressure Quality of same 
high-grade material and workmanship 


which characterizes all LECOURTENAY 


pumps 

Occupies minimum of floor space—re 
quiring no sub-base or foundation other 
than suitable support for its weight 
Runs quietly without vibration Send 
for Bulletin H-ti—and other informa- 
tion regarding the complete LE- 
COURTENAY line. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
General Offices and Works 
4 Maine St.,. NEWARK, N. J. 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—X—_—__—_—X—X—sSNOX~r__— 











MICHAEL & BIVENS. 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG—— 





Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 





TEXTILE WORLD 


| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“A paragraph in a house-organ tells us that 
Artificial Wool is to be made from Pine- 
Needles. This seems rather unnecessary as 
Real Wool has been made from Grass-Blades 
and such, since the First Sheep,—and that’s 
a long while.” 








Science does wonders, but there are some 
things in the production of which Nature 
cannot be outdone. B. & G. Better Grade 
Reworked Wools are Natural Wools treated 
by the Best Methods. 


Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED ¥{\,WOOLS 


Home Office & Mills 
Newark, N. J. 






Established 
1872 














H. SCHIRP—VOHWINKEL, GERMANY 
Famous Waste Preparatory Machines 


Highest Efficiency as 
to construction and 
accomplishment. 


Over 1000 in Use 


Complete 
Factory equipments. 





Particulars 
given by 


cheerfully 
ARTIFICIAL WOOL DEVIL 


For any kind of material 


ERNST W. ABICHT, P. O. Box 72, Rutherford, N. J. 


Exclusive Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 





ALL STEEL 


CONOMY 


FNAL CP SUAS NS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT INOUE S A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J.. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


Everything fer Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch @ffice: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 





Electric Underdriven lype 


Every time you install 
a FLETCHER  Ex- 
tractor you make an 
that will 
yield rich returns in the 
way of increased pro- 
duction at lower oper- 
ating cost. 


investment 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices 
Correspondence solicited. 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Process 









CO. 
NY 


le new 
or «othe 
prices. 
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Seasonal Market In 
Wool Substitutes 


Demand Runs to Fine and White 
Softs—Choice Mills Wastes 
Scarce and Higher 
The reclaimed wool industry is 
slowing down owing to inside rather 
than outside influences. Some .stock 
taking is occurring, vacations are in 
order and some mills are closing for 
a few days to overhaul machinery. 
[his is all a seasonal affair and has no 
direct bearing on the general‘situation 
covering prospects in the near future 
for good or bad business as the case 
may be. Improvement later in the 
month seems quite likely. Overcoat- 
ings and manufacturers of similar 
heavyweight fabrics have still con- 
siderable work ahead of them and 
duplicate orders continue to be given 
out by the New York goods market. 
Clips are doing relatively well but 
the demand has been narrowed some- 
what by a lack of interest in serges 
and tricotines. Worsted clips particu- 
larly the blue are doing well, and 
white underwear and hosiery clips as 
well as various mixed clips are selling 
moderately at fair prices. The old 
rag market has been inactive for 
month to date. Mixed softs are pur- 
chasable around 7%c. Hoods and 
white materials are firm but in colored 
knits there has been a falling off in 
demand leading to price declines 
which have been rather severe on red 
knit. All kinds of good white wastes 
are selling at fair prices. The supply 
of threads seems inadequate to the 
demand of the trading element who 
would like to do more business among 
themselves and is insufficient to meet 
the actual mill call. Some little move- 
ment is noticeable in fine colored 
threads, the two-ply material moving 
in moderate quantities at 35-37c with 
the single threads solid colors 43-45c. 
The colored lap is quoted 85-88c. 
There is some little movement also in 

silk waste and rayon waste. 

Activity in white materials is im- 
proving. Threads of all grades are 
heing traded in and mill call for the 
hest fine including garnets is more en- 

uraging. The best single threads 
70s, whether imported or 
sell around goc in the 
thread. Lap wastes whether white or 
‘colored are also doing better. Colored 
material of this quality is on the bar- 


grading 


lomestic, 


gain counter and the fact will be 
recognized some one of these days by 
2 Sharp uplift of values. Several con- 


‘ignments of wool waste have arrived 
ly from Bradford. 

Little change can be reported re- 
gard ig the Dewsbury English market. 
B still hand-to-mouth. The 

rags as well as some of the 
‘lips have declined slightly during the 
w days. Prices on mixed rags 

iTe s idy. 


z is 





Strong Wool Situation 


Market Trend Against Buyers Who 
Are More Active 

Boston.—Mill interests it is said 
are showing some departure from the 
hand-to-mouth method of purchasing 
and: are inclined to. anticipate their 
needs to a larger extent. Manufac- 
turers evidently realize that they will 
have to depend to a much larger de- 
gree than is normal on the domestic 
clip for their supplies during the next 
few months. The market situation 
seems to favor higher values and at 


‘the present time the 1% blood and 34s 


blood fleece wools seem to have es- 
tablished a positive upward trend. 
Ohio 4% blood cannot be bought under 
43c and if it sells at 45c before the 
month is over no one will be sur- 
prised. 

There is a broader demand for 
weol on Summer Street and the mar- 
ket is slowing moving against the 
buyers. How far this will or can go 
is uncertain, sure it is however, that 
the only sizable amount of wool avail- 
able in the United States for weeks 
to come will be that of the domestic 
clip which continues to arrive from 
the West in considerable volume. 
Low foreign crossbreds are available 
in very small volume and the demand 
is on the increase particularly in 44s 
which are in call from manufacturers 
of plush and similar fabrics. 


The strong sales in London on 
crossbred wools are having an appre- 
ciable effect in strengthening the po- 
sition of the very limited stocks of 
foreign crossbreds held in_ bond. 
South American wools are more 
tive with the Montevideo 2s selling at 
37c and the 3s at 33c with an up- 
ward tendency in evidence. Stocks 
of crossbred wools below these grades 
whether M. V. or B. A. are very re- 
stricted. One or two of the larger 
mills have been heavy buyers of good 
domestic crossbred wools recently and 
the situation both in the United States 
and in Great Britain seems to show 
an increased drift toward a larger 
consumption of these materials. 

Exports of Argentine wools for the 
season October 1 to June 30 totalled 
316,150 bales of which amount the 
United States took 24,900 bales or 
-8% of the total. Last season the 
United States took 36,400 bales or 
12.3% of the total. In Montevideo 
wools the United States this season 
has been a very small buyer taking 
15,900 bales of 12.8% of the total 
shipment of 124,500 bales as compared 
with 34.500 bales last season or 34.8% 
of the total shipment. 


ac- 
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Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phil- 
adelphia and New York for the week 
ended July 9, based upon data com- 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at 


close of business 


on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
EIR os cinlocéi'e scaseiwivieie 50.8 455 PUIG TRIP Bec cic ceecceescense 43—44 
WU CI onc cu ceen ee 26—37 Cape Firsts Ty Dette eee eens 43—45 
ye blood Racesresin wia's’a'ateareales = aS Foreign Clothing and Combing 
eee reso (In Bond) 
eee aes Ss 2 Scoured Basis—Cape: os 
California Super 12 months......... .95 98 
(Scoured Basis) be Super 10 12 months...... .90— .92 
N . 2 Meee eee 98—1.00 ustra : = 
Se a | AR ne sccckecuscnesosse. 1.07—1.10 
Texas eee ae 
(Scoured Basis) Gini. Basis: 
Se ee 1.05—1.10 Montevideo : 
ee See ee en ee ae. og er ree 2—43 
Pulled—Eastern DO Gowen ssases vadewednsces ous 40—41 
(Scoured Basis) 50s sac as cece wsnsinls rived $—37 
Bide x enedannies shieeeenes 1.05—1.08 4. a 2899 
A-S 92 qn 45: IR cava o.0's'0:6de pew tae kt 28—26 
Gah elles alee ‘Ee— -BF Gs, 90-005 ...........---: 20 2t—28 
UE paso pecaewenneas "72— 75 Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming i , (Grease Basis in Bond) | ss 
(Scoured Basis) Cc a piaewe wa kee als = “2 
ie 1.09—1.12 ST gi ga cela il i il i a 24— 
Do. % bid 991.01 Cues bctwhasessteee es seas 24 25 
286. FS PS ‘oe Seote ac ee eer ere 5—2 
= tie fine medium......... -98—1 -02 ast India: Kandahar.......... 36—38 
u oe coe ete —" ‘= : Vican'r eeaue cca’ palace mains -40—44 
ee Ses Bett eb ess #'s Gi Te oe ate She CUE OR KER KR KES 5— 
Mohair—Domestic RTs nse as uadiiew ss eens 37—39 
ea er 70—T5 
Best carding ....<....- 55 —60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 
ame WEEE 4 ce déceciccees 1.15—1.18 ee NE csc reece se 7 — 7 
oe) ere .7T8— .80 SSE ee 16 —17 
Thread White Worsted— in % UE ova x kcoees cess 5 —5% 
PEG sccetacsvetetesseus -80— .85 Serges— 
. MUON Cea ks tcc veees ak sae T3— .75 lind dial ade lerh woe a me ¥i 614 <. 
ME RN, Sis op dsicbeess és .68— .70 EN a hue n wok aoe ere 6 61% 
Si OU 040 Dit Dano. 6 Gane 6 0 we .55— .60 DS sac eect aneeenenea 14 —14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— o- ° a - - 
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piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Department of 
follows, in Ibs. : 


Economics, 
Agriculture, are as 








Week 
Ended 
July 9 1927 1926 
Domestic 10, 418,000 106, 846, 000 85, 600, 000 
Foreign paee 1,279,000 $8,779,000 129,934,000 
Total 11,682,000 190,625,000 215,534,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston Sad 1,279,000 83,779, 000 129, 934, 000 
Philadelphia . ‘ 39, 821, 000 22,455,000 
New York..... 816,000 31,933, 000 32, $38, 000 
TOGGLE | caveces 2,895,000 155,533,000 185,227,000 





Upward Trend Continues 


Further Advances in Territory and 
Fleece Wools 

PHILADELPHIA.—The entire market 
is strong and active with the exception 
ot carpet wools, which are also show- 
ing slightly more interest although 
prices are stationary. Territory and 
fleece have been taken by manufactur- 
ers and spinners in large quantities and 
at higher prices than last week, knitt- 
ing yarn spinners in particular being 
active buyers of medium fleece wools 
during recent weeks. All grades of 
territory are moving actively and at 
top prices, dealers now quoting staple 
wools on basis of 80 to 82c for quar- 
goc tor three-eighths, $1.00 
for half and fine from $1.05 and up. 
Quarter blood fleece has been sold 
in quantity at 42c this week and many 
dealers are refusing to sell further lots 
for less than 43c. Pulled and scoured 
wools and noils are also active, both 
worsted and woolen mills having: been 
in the market at the higher level asked. 

A large clip of Montana was taken 
by dealers this week at 36c to 36%4c 
as average price while sales of fine 
wool were reported at Roswell, New 
Mexico on the basis of $1.00 to $1.05 
landed in Philadelphia. All territory 
wools are stronger and slightly higher 
than last week. Medium grades of 
fleece have advanced a cent, grease 
basis, during this time, large sales 
being reported at 42c level for 
quarters, costing 73c clean. 

Demand for pulled and scoured is 
good, all grades with the exception 


ters, 


of fine being active. Stocks of 
medium grades, which have been mov- 
ing well during recent weeks, are 


small and such grades as Bs and Cs 
supers are strongest. B supers sold 
this week at 85c to 86c for average 
and at 88c to goc for choice lots; 
B lambs sold at 82c to &5c for average 
lots and at 87c for choice. C supers 
are quoted at 7oc to 75c depending 
on the lot, which is unchanged. Fine 
pulled un- 
changed levels. 

Woolen mills have active 
buyers during recent weeks, reports 
indicating they have received larger 
goods orders than heretofore and as 
their wool stocks were small this con- 
dition has made it imperative for them 


ls immediately for these 


wools are also firm at 


been 


to obtain woo 
orders. 


















NATIONAL ALIZAROL BROWN E B 


\ NEW and important eds 
National Dye for wool, 4 ; 


especially valued because of its 
desirable dyeing properties by 
the Ortho-Chromo method. 


Distinguished by good leveling 
and penetrating properties and 
good fastness to light, water, 
and fulling. This dye is par- 
ticularly useful in combination 
for the production of browns, 


tans, olive drabs, etc. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


py 


NATIONAL DYES 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 











tarch 





The experience of critical oper- 
ators has shown this popular 
brand, to be the most efficient 
sizing agent, both for additional 
WEIGHT and increased 
STRENGTH of WARP. Penetra- 
tion accomplishes these impor- 
tant results. 


EAGLE STARCH is especially 
manufactured to cover a wide 
range of fluidities to meet the 
needs of all classes of weaves. 


EAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Representatives 


47 Farnsworth St. Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Tariff Commission May Hold 
Costs Confidential 
WASHINGTON, D. 
Supreme Court recently ordered 
dismissal of a case involving pro- 
cedure under the flexible tariff pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act of 1922 in 
which the Norwegian Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Co. sought to compel the Tariff 
Commission to disclose information 
obtained concerning the cost of pro- 
duction of sodium nitrite, a chemical 
product with respect to which the 
American Nitrogen Products Co. had 
filed application for an increase in 

tariff. 

The Supreme Court held that fol- 
lowing report by the Tariff Commis- 
sion of its findings and proclamation 
by the President increasing the rate 
of duty, the importing company’s case 
against the Commission was moot. 
For that reason, the court did not 
rule on the merits of the case, which 
alleged failure by the Commission to 
give all parties a right to a hearing by 
refusal to disclose the cost data. 

The Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia had upheld the Com- 
mission’s contention that the cost data 
was confidential under Section 708 of 
the Rewenue Act of Sept. 8, 1916 


C—The U. S. 


the Norwegian Nitrogen Products 
Co. relied upon the provisions of Sec- 
tion 315 (c) of the Tariff Act of 
1922, that “the Commission shall give 
reasonable public notice of its hear- 
ings and shall give reasonable op- 
portunity to parties interested to be 
present, to produce evidence, and to 
be heard. The Commission is au- 
thorized to adopt such reasonable pro- 
cedure, rules, and regulations as it 
may deem necessary.” 


Gives Credit’ for Results Ob- 
tained to Research 

Under the title “Research Is the 
Spark of Progress in 1927" the Na- 
tional. Reviews of the National Asso- 
ciation ‘of Dyers and Cleaners for 
June runs the following under a Port- 
land, Me., date line: 

Business. research is “preventive 
economics” and illustrations are at 
hand to prove that striking results 
have been obtained from the use of 
facilities that are available for better 
economic health, longevity and pros- 
perity, Mever Bloomfield, consultant 
of the policyholders’ service bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


a study of the results and value of 
research in New England industry. 

The man running a small business 
passes up a large opportunity when 
he looks upon industrial research as 
“a luxury and an overhead that only 
the big fellows can afford,” said 
Mr. Bloomfield. 

“Research is too often associated with 
the practices of large and outstand- 
ing corporations,” said Mr. Bloom- 
field. “The dramatic, research work 
and accomplishments of such con- 
cerns as the General Electric Co., Gen- 
eral Motors, American Telegraph & 
Telephone, Eastman Kodak, our large 
paper mills, and others, has obscured 
the. fact that science is perhaps the 
most democratic of all human  in- 
strumentalities. It is the most humble 
of all mankind’s servants. It asks for 
nothing except that it be used.” 


Cabarrus County Wool Grow- 
ers Sell Clip to Chatham 
Evxin, N. C.—The Cabarrus 
county wool growers have sold their 
clip to.the Chatham Mfg. Co., of 
Elkin, at 27c per pound. The 
growers visited the Flondike Farms 
at Elkin which belong to the Chatham 
company, inspecting the sheep herds 


June Dye Imports Less 


Below May, 1927, and June, 1926— 
Germany Supplies 68% 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Importations 
of coal tar dyes continued to diminish 
in volume during June, the month's 
total amounting to 318,450 Ibs., t- 
voiced at $253,054, as compared to 
May imports of 349,476 lbs., with an 
invoice value of $265,752, and June, 
1926, imports of 333,319 Ibs., valued 
at $317,896. 

Dyes leading in quantity imported 
during June were Helindone printing 
black RD paste 10,500 Ibs.; Indan- 
threne blue GCD (single strength) 
8,296 lbs; Brilliant indigo 4B paste 
7,168 lbs.; Synthetic alizarin 7,056 
Ibs.;, and Vat red violet RH (single 
strength) 7,025 lbs. Of June imports 
68% were received direct from Ger- 
many and 17% from Switzerland, the 
balance of 15% being supplied by 
Belgium, France, Italy, Canada, and 
England. 

The supply of dyes and colors re- 
maining in bond May 31 was smaller 
than at the end of the preceding 
month, amounting to 1,065,143 lbs., a 
compared to 1,125,983 Ibs. 















which prohibits the Commission «from Co., told the New England Associa- and dairy and other things of inter- Cranston Employes Hold 
revealing “the trade secrets or pro- ton of Commercial Executives to- est. This farm is operated essential- Annual Outing 

cesses” of which it might learn in the night. This bureau is cooperating ly as a demonstration farm, but it The Cranston Print Works Em- 
course of its investigation. In mak- with the research committee of the pays a nice profit every year above ployes’ Association, of the Cranston 
ing the demand for this information New England Council and is making all operating expenses. Print Works, Cranston, R. T., held the 
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You Can Always Have Diamond Alkalies on Short Notice 


No matter how limited or 
how large your require- 
ments, Diamond Alkalies 
are always quickly avail- 
able. Conveniently located 
warehouse stocks are avail- 


able for the less than car- 
load buyer and larger quan- 
tities can be promptly 
obtained through carload 
shipments direct from the 
works. 


There are Convenient Warehouse Stocks Near You 


= 
SS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


ZT 14) \ ~ 


MUBERS 


Coe 


PRODUCT of which 

the General Chemical 
Company’s standard purity 
grade is recognized as most 
desirable. Stocked in quan- 
tity at several plants and 
more branch warehouses. 


Address the nearest office. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 R EcToR Sr., Naw York 


e Addre 
_—- a pa cago . cueV ‘ "DEN VER NGELES 
PHIA RGH - PROV iDENC vats ‘$A ~ nen NCIS sco sr — 
ne ms Cr a 3 on EM! CAL COMP. ED, 





FG aa ai 
7 MT Mt! Mi? Mt! Ml! Milt” Mil? Ml? 


> 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


eer ot HAYWARD a i A. a 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & 00, le 


Established 1815 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
vi aT 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEAVY 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) 


—— See clse— 
TEXTILE 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


anni.l outiny at Rocky Point, July 
4. he gathering marked the last 
of the association’s activities until the 
fall season rolls around. Athletic 


ts and games were arranged for 


cont 


both women and men, and appropriate 
prizes were awarded to the fortunate 
individuals who by their prowess and 
ability were able to lead. 

The following textile workers com- 
prised the various committees in 
charge of the festivities: General 


Committee, Jeremiah O’Connell, chair- 
man; Lillian T. Gormley, secretary; 
Ernest A. Brown, treasurer; Clarence 
C. Ray, Joseph Law, John May, Ev- 
erett Salisbury, Edward Cole, Joseph 
McNabb, William Skelly, Ray Comp- 
ton and Frank Stevens. 

Sports Committee: Harry S. Duck- 
worth, chairman; Howard A. Kelly, 
William Stephenson, Hope Hamilton, 
Ernest A. Brown and Walter Greg- 
ory. 
Transportation Committee: Chair- 
man, Clarence C. Ray; William Rock, 
Howard Stapleton, and William 


Noonan. 






5 


Business News | 


General Laundry Machinery 
Corp. Elects Officers 


Tolhurst Machine Co., Troy, N. Y., 
manufacturers of hydro-extractors, has 
completed final details of merger with 
the Willey-Ellis Co., Philadelphia, manu- 
iacturers of laundry machinery, drying 
machinery for grains, coffee, etc., under 
the name of the General Laundry Ma- 
chinery Corp. For the present both 
companies will continue to operate under 
their respective names, which are so well 
known in their respective industries. 

The executive officers of the merged 
companies are now located at 53rd and 
Lansdowne Ave., Philadelphia. I. F. 
Willey, of the Willey-Ellis Co., has been 
elected president of the new corpora- 
tion, while H. M. Slaymaker, of the 
Tolhurst Machine Co., has been trans-~ 
ferred to Philadelphia as secretary. The 
personnel and the factories of the two 
companies will continue as before with 
a few minor changes. 








General Electric Orders, First 
Six Months of 1927 


Orders received by the General Elec- 

‘ne Co. for the three months ending 
une 30 amounted to $78,105,247, com- 
pared with $78,972,062 for the second 
luarter of 1926, a decrease of 1%, Presi- 
‘ent Gerard Swope has announced. 

For the six months ending June 30, 
tders totalled $155,655,828, representing 
a de rease of 6% compared with $165,- 
15,720) in the corresponding six months 





Kent Machine Co. Moves to 
New Location 


with its intentions at the time 

lasing the Falls Clutch & Ma- 

ery Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 

Ne Kent Machine Co., formerly of Kent, 
( is moved its entire factory and 

fices to the Falls plant. 

is move, the Kent Machine Co. 
its foundry, machine shop, 





warehouse and general offices all in one 
plant. 


In addition to the Falls complete line | 
Kent | 
Machine Co. manufactures a complete | 
line of concrete products machinery, sold | 


of transmission machinery, the 


under the trade name of “Red Line’; a 
complete range of second operation ma- 
chines for work on screw products; and 
a line of conveying equipment which 
includes all the modern devices for 
material handling. 


Cotton Wrapping for Cotton 
Bales 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Experiments in 
the production of cotton fabric to be 
substituted for burlap for wrapping 
bales of cotton and for other uses, 
have just been completed at the State 
College Textile School, with success- 
ful results, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean of 
the school. 

The cost of the finished product is 
about the same as that of the burlap 
when the price of raw cotton is no 
higher than it has been for the last 
few months, it is said. Considerable 
interest has been shown by farmers 
and textile manufacturers in the 
research just completed. 

The adoption of cotton bagging for 
cotton bales and the substitution of 
cotton for jute in the manufacture of 
cord, twine and bags, will enable the 
farmer to find an outlet for the low 
grade cotton and the new market will 
tend to offset depressing effects. 


e 


Substitution of cotton bagging for | 
jute, however, would mean a loss to | 


the farmers in weight, unless there is 
an adjustment of the present system 
of selling on gross weight. 
is said to favor the adoption of the 
net weight system and in that event 


The trade | 


the covering of the bale would not be | 


a factor in the price. 


Pacific Expands Facilities of Its | 


Bleached Goods Department 

In connection with an expansion of 
the service facilities of Pacific Mills’ 
bleached goods department, Martin R. 
Donohoe has been appointed head 
salesman of the bleached goods sales 
organization. Until his present ap- 
pointment Mr. Donohoe was in 
charge of the company’s bleached 
goods sales department in Chicago. 
In his new positon he is located at 24 


Thomas Street, New York, working | 


in direct contact with Victor 
man, sales manager the 
Mills cotton goods departments. 

Mr. Donohoe has as his assistant 
J. J. Corbett, who has been made head 
salesman of the New 
bleached ‘goods and wide 
sales force of the company. 


| Business Opportunities | 


Southern Representatives Wanted 


of 


sheeting 


A large Rayon Importing House with 
own converting plant desires representa- 
South to work on 


tives located in the 
commission basis. Write X. Y., 
56 First St., N. Y. C. 





Bow- | 
Pacific 


York City | 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the 





largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 
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cousoatee'texmz BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
——CATALOG—— ATLANTIC, MASS. | 
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‘A Squeezer— Sturdy 
and E.xact 


ELL BUILT, this New 

England Squeezer — 
built with an extra sturdy 
frame and rubber covered 
Rolls that are made 
to hold an exact alignment 
Self-oiling 
bearings that prevent oil 
drip. A friction clutch that 


rolls. 


day after day. 


stops the machine in- 
stantly eee e 





No wonder this squeezer 


has become so popular! 


Other products 
Bearing Dry Cans, 
Reels, Washers, Mangles, Padders, 
Saturators. 


include — Ball 


No wonder it has proved 
Ball Bearing 


Write for 


s0 economical! 


further data. 


Finishing Machines Dept. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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Mr. Mill Operator 


Just as you are a specialist in the production. 
of textiles, so too the 


Wieando 


wality and Service 













Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


COMMISSION SEAMING 


We do commission seaming on our 


Peerless Flat Seamers. 


Giving you a flat, narrow and elastic seam with a uniform stitch. 
We are also booking orders for this seamer for Fall delivery. 





are specialists in the field of alkalies for textile 
uses. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Ask your supply 
man or write 











ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
sn CU Se Salton 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


a For particulars write to 
( Poirrier) 


PEERLESS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Coral and E. Hagert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 







Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 





CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 













S.R. DAVID& COMPANY 








7 cones, sizes from o 3 cut, singl lied. Any kind of yarn, includi yO! 
INCORPORATED woreda sot chads i. pete Hae in all wale: ong ieataados erst 
D t ff NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 
| le ‘ante Men Wanted 
252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. | Maw: amen | [ten waned | 





Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Menufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





a 


WANTED 








Salesman to represent old established Firm through- 
out New England and Canada, to push sales of their 






MANUFACTURERS OF 

Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR SAMPLES ROME, N. Y. 


AND QUOTATIONS 


products consisting of Dyeing Machinery for hosiery 
and yarn, as well as Mercerizing Machinery. Must 


be a technical trained dyer and at same time be well 






versed mechanically. Full details in first letter. 












Address Adv. 455, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave.. New York. 














BOSS WEAVER— 


experienced plush—German looms; 
good, steady position. State expe 
rience and salary expected. 


COLUMBIA PLUSH CO. 
221 McKibben St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— Foreman Wanted 


Throwster—Printer and Finisher 







Experienced Foreman well 











ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. | 


versed in the preparation and 
spinning of hard fibres. Location: 
New England. In making applica- 


























Textile Agent or Assistant 


NEW BLOOD 
NEW IDEAS 


Correspondence and Interviews Soli ited 


Address Adv. 460, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


tion please state age, details of 
experience, and salary expected. 









Address Adv. 465, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Established 1891 












